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PREFACE. 



The writer of the following sketches was honored, 
in the autumn of 1843» with an inritation from Com* 
modore Jpseph Smith, to acconjpany him to the Med- 
iterranean as his secretary, during his command of 
the United States forces in that sea. It is unnecessary 
to say how gladly the invitation was accepted ; and it 
is imposjsible to say how, under such circumstances, 
every anticipation of enjoyment proved a dull, clay 
sketch of Mediterranean realities. The society of a 
squadron like ours is not to be comprehended through 
words. Courtesy, welconle, friendship were at once 
given to a stranger, as sailprs know how to give;-i-with 
a ready fellowship, and w^th a freah, true spirit, which 
would infuse into the most lifeless mind a power to en- 
joy, and which in fact for me, coloured every pleasure ; 
made beauty more beautiful ; grandeur, more grand. 

Under these circumstances, the following pages were 
written to a family circle. They were read. , Some few 
others kindly Ustened ; and the writer, made proud of 
having given ta pleasure to them, has conceived the 
ambition of making friends also with the unknown, but 
gentle reader. 
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Vl PREFACE. 

He has pruned the letters of much of their unneces- 
sary length, and he has suppressed whatever he con- 
ceives he might have no license to speak aloud ; but 
dtill, under a conviction that first words are truest, his 
first manuscripts remain in other respects little chan- 
ged. 

The writer feels imder grateful and proud obliga- 
tions to the commander-in-chief, who, with uniform 
kindness, extended to him every indulgence and fa- 
vor, and afforded him every possible opportunity of 
excursion and travel. And to those who were Iris 
messmate friends, — men, whose generous natures a fe^ 
months of such fellowship revealed like the searchings 
of a lifetime, — what shall he say to them ? How declare 
his enduring sense of their kindness, their true-hearted 
generosity ? May this slight record of pleasures en- 
joyed together, warm their memories to the pasti May 
it recall happy thoughts of those happy days, and en- 
dear to them recollections of a friendship, which, from 
the heart of one at least, can never be effaced. 

March dO, 1046, 
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SHORES OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. 



December 19th, 1843. s 
Under Cape Spartel, Morocco. \ 
* * « 



It is a week since we began a contest with a levanter 
through the straits. At length we are compelled to 
yield, and for several days h^ve been lying comfort- 
ably hove to under the lee of this giant promcmtory, 
in water smooth as a lake, and the weather so exquisite, 
that I pass the livelong day on deck, ga:dng upon the 
delights of ^rra^rma— Europe and Africa at a glance. 
We are within half a mile of the mountain -cape 
Spartel, among half a dozen in-bound feluccas, whose 
picturesque sails group beautifully under the preci* 
pices. The cape towers many hundred feet over the 
sea in rock and clifl^ and the coast extending south- 
ward, is barren and inhospitable-looking as far as the 
eye can reach. Immediately around the cape, within 
the strait, is Tangier ; but we see nothing to indicate 
life, beyond a wreath of smoke curiing in the distant 
Moorish mountains. Opposite, we have the coast of 
Vol. I— a 
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Spain, St. Vincent, and Trafalgar — ^the scenes of Nel* 
son's first and last victories. Tarifa also, with its 
picturesque ^walls, famed in ballad and romance. 

We have made several gallant dashes into the seas 
and wind, but it is impossible to contend ; we now, 
therefore, wait for a change. An hour or a month ! 



Qibraltar Bay, December 22d, 1843. 

I otJGHT to end my letter as Mrs. Butler does hers 
on arriving at Niagara; "Who can describe that 
gight !" she exclaims, and her journals expire in a sort 
of paralysis, more descriptive of the indescribable than 
all the hundreds of chapters which other people have 
devoted to the same object. I feel much disposed to 
quote her out and out, and get over Gibraltar without 
more words. I will try to bully down the excitement 
a little, however. I suppose I shall grow more quiet 
about it in k few days, but I shall not give you a true 
journal if I omit first impressions. 

On the morning of the twentieth, the obstinate 
levanter gave sign of relenting, and having gradually 
hauled a little to the southward, seemed to open a side 
entrance as it were, by which we might crawl up the 
strait. My man Friday called me at sunrise, with 
the delightful news of " fair wind, sir, and abreast of 
Tarifa." I hurried on deck, where all the officers were 
already at their stations, and by tacking and hard 
work we were half way up the strait. Spartel was 
sixteen miles astern ; Tarifa, on the larboard hand, sat 
encompassed with towers, like a feudatory prince 
among his guard ; Tangier, on the opposite coast, 
showed its white walls embedded in the mountains; 
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the Moorish coast, extending eastward in a succession 
of shapeless rocks and precipices, varying from 1000 to 
1800 feet in height, and terminating in the other pillar 
of Hercules, with the fortress and town of Ceuta. Op- 
posite Ceuta, and overcrowing every height, every 
fort, every city, was Gibraltar, in its solitary and abrupt 
grandeur. But let us return to Tarifa, and travel our 
eyes along the Spanish coast, green with orchards and 
orange groves ; every little prominent cape surmount- 
ed with a watch-tower old as the Moorish invasion 5 
the hill slopes decked with white villas, seated with a 
look of happiness among the lawns and vineyards, and 
the country rising gradually into lofty mountains. The 
two shores at Tarifa are about twelve miles apart, and 
the people of Calais and Dover are not so unlike, as 
the mere look of country where " Europe and Afric on 
each other gaze.'* How much more unUke even are 
the people, Christian and Moslem. The Moorish coast 
is a ragged chain of rock and lofty mountain, frowning 
upon the grand fertility of the lost paradise ; the land 
of promise for seven hundred years to the Moorish 
clans who dwelt upon the distant coast of their own 
continent, and whose cherished hope it was, and is, to 
be the Moors of Spain. 

The first view of " the rock" to my sea- wearied eyes 
was beyond every thing delightful; the single rock- 
mountain, apart from the land, rising over the waters 
nearly 1500 feet, its rugged front pierced with cannon 
ports, the base encircled with batteries, and its summit 
capped with walls and battlements ; the curious old 
tower clinging to the sides, the old Moorish forts which 
overhang its terraces, the noble ranges of barrack 
which extend along the outer cape, and the contrasted 
gardens and alamedas, which bloom and beautify the 
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little sloping space beneath the overhanging masses. 
Delighted with every thing, I saw at once the resem- 
blance to the crouching Uon, which is so proudly call- 
ed the lion of England ; hisforehead, high and massive, 
rests upon the fore paws, doggedly overlooking the low 
beach which Nahant-like, eonnects it with Spain, and 
the bristling mane and back are the rock oatline against 
the sky. The formidable monster is three miles long 
from the forehead and nose to the tip of the tail, and 
of the exact proportions in height and breadth of a 
well-shaped lion : against his left ribs are a htood of 
houses which nestle under his protection, and are 
washed by the waves of the bay. He fronts to the 
north, and looks over districts of rich, undulating coun- 
try. The north cx^ast of the little bay is a curving 
beach, with the town of San Roque on a round-topped 
hill among meadows and vineyards. The west side is 
a little bolder, and is picturesque with the city of Al- 
gesiras, white villages, and a grand aqueduct of the 
olden times. We rounded into this beautiful bay at 
ten o'clock; it is a little scollop on the strait, opening 
in front of the giant peak of Gibel M usa on the African 
coast, and crowds of ships lay anchored under the 
shadows of the rock. Among them we descried the 
Congress frigate : we worked up alongside of her and 
came to anchor. We saluted the fortress, which was 
immediately returned from the water batteries at the 
base of the giant ; and soon after, the Congress offi- 
cers came on board, and there was warm greeting 
among old friends. 



After our visit to the consul, I joined my friends for 
a ramble on shore. I use the word friends with con- 
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fidence as you see, and I think you will acknowledge 
that the events of the voyage more than justify my 
confidence. * * * * 

We found the quay crowded with the various char- 
acter and costume of all neighboring nations : Moors, 
Turks, Jews from Barbary, Spanish peasantry, French 
smugglers, and English sentinels. We walked over 
a draw -bridge "e'en in the cannon's mouth," passed 
under low arched gateways in the double walls, and 
entered upon a parade ground in front of extensive 
barracks. Various narrow streets diverged from this, 
unlike all other streets under the sun I take it, and 
crowded with every description of men ; the streets 
clamber in steps up the side of the rock, which over- 
shadows every thing: one wider passage-way than 
the rest, however, ranges around the base, through the 
better quarters, and eonducts along the lower fortifica- 
tions, and the governor's antique palace, to the alameda, 
parades, gardens, and winding cliflf terraces. We re- 
ceived the salutes of sentinels at every turn, and had I 
not written you from Quebec and St. James', I should 
again exclaim in admiration of the English soldier. 
Among the picturesque terraces of the alameda were 
posted Highlanders with waving plumes and tartans ; 
and along the winding paths the turbaned and robed 
Moors promenaded, or lounged upon the garden chairs. 
In the road-ways were rolling English equipages, horse- 
men and horsewomen, children and nurses with don- 
keys, and every class of evening promenaders enjoy- 
ing the bands upon the parade. We spent the after- 
noon admirmg and delighted, and at length dined at 
the Club House Hotel, a merry party ashore. 

Next morning (having slept on shore) my friend R. 
and I made an expedition through the wonderful gal- 
A2 
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leries and excavations of the rock. An English ser*- 
geant was our guide. We explored several climbing 
streets, passing the ancient fortress of the Moors, eleven 
hundred years old, and arriving half blown upon some 
elevated ramparts, we entered the rock through an iron 
gateway. The excavations, far above the beach, are 
winding tunnels near the headlong front of the cUffs, 
and at intervals of fifteen or twenty feet there are port- 
holes and cannon ; tier over tier of them we explored 
in amazement, and at length, after a long tunnel expe- 
dition, we mounted a spiral stairway through the rock 
to the famous St. George's Hall, which is an excavated 
circular ch$unber in an immense jutting cliff, shaped like 
a turret ; the floor is smooth and almost polished, and 
around the walls cannon point through embrasures as in 
a built fortress. The spiral stairway conducts yet fur- 
ther to the roof of this natural tower ; and looking down 
the dizzy height we could see the tall anchoring barks 
diminished to toys, and all animate things on the neck 
of the neutral groimd, the size of beetles. 

With these wonderful curiosities of fortification every 
body is well acquainted ; but, with all my anticipations, 
I had formed not half an idea of their extent, and the in- 
genuity and immense labor with which they have been 
contrived. I was filled with amazement, when, after a 
long tour through them, we emerged upon the roof as it 
were, of St. George's Hall, and looked above and below 
against the precipices armed at all points. We then 
toiled up winding pathways to yet higher batteries on 
the cliffs, and finally arrived at the signal station on the 
middle summit of the rock. We were now upon the 
loftiest pillar of Hercules ; opposite, on the other con- 
tinent, was its fellow ; and the wide eastern view was 
the Mediterranean. The ridge of the rock is sharp, 
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and on the east side the precipice is absolute to the sea. 
On every side were the grandest panoramas. If Gibral- 
tar were not opposite, the Spanish Citadel of Ceuta on 
the Moorish coast, would be the wonder of the scene 
in all the characteristics of its rival. Morocco is a 
vast chain of barren-lo6king mountains, but on the north 
and west, beautiful Spain extends away in lofty hills 
and valleys, and at the northeast the coast ends in 
the snow-capped mountains of Granada. 

We found an old sergeant in charge of the eyrie 
fortress, and from him we obtained some welcome 
porter and cheese. We sat an hour enjoying the in- 
describable views, and finally, after pelting a troop of 
monkeys on the clifis, we descended along a well-made 
causeway on the cliff sides, to the gardens of the ala- 
meda. We spent the afternoon in the grottoes and 
groves, and dined again at the comfortable English 
Club House. 
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Ghristmas Eve, 1843. 

* * * * * 

* * « « « 

Yesterday morning I rose early, and worked hard 
till ten o'clock ) at that hour the Congress sailed for 
Brazil, and the beautiful frigate proved herself fit to 
tiianceuvre in the presence of such a garrison. 

At eleven we commenced our expedition to San 
Roque. At the hotel we exchanged our dresses for 
more appropriate mufth and mounting, we rode briskly 
through the lower defences and northern gate -to tKe 
neutral ground, ad the narrow and low beach is called, 
which connects the rock with the main land. At this 
point of view the grandeur of the rock is most striking — 
it is seen lengthwise ; the front is the tallest point, and 
is entirely perpendicular more than a quarter of a mile 
up to the summit. The port-holes of the galleries in 
long lines around the front, look like pigeon-holes in 
the dizzy cliff, and the tall signal staff on the top is 
dwindled to a pin : the base is girt round with ditches, 
stockades, and batteries pointing in every direction 
along the lan^d approach. It is the most unique picture 
in the world. My friends who have circumnavigated 
the globe, and have passed twelve years in looking at 
the world's wonders, were now a second and third time 
at GibraltmTy and their experience had never seen any 
thing to rouse their admiration more. It is delightful 
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to me to find perfect sympathy in their enthusiasm, 
ivhich <^e would think so much travel must subdue. 
I believe, however, it is part of the generous nature of 
naval men, which shows itself in this constant freshness 
and truth. 

We were admirably mounted, and galloped along 
the beach with the glee of boys ; soon passing the last 
English sentinel, and hurrying over the neutral space, 
we came to the Spanish works, which in contrast are 
contemptible. We passed the ruins of the old Roman 
city of Carteia on the right, and presently leaving the 
beach, the road lay through a beautiful country, rich and 
fertile. We met in the long winding hedge-rows of 
prickly pear and aloe, groups of the picturesque peas- 
antry, driving their donkeys laden with fruits, wine 
skins, and vegetables heaped on the enormous panniers. 
We crossed the Guadaranque over an antique arch, 
and exchanged merry words with the b]^ck-eyed dam- 
sels who were washing in the stream. Some little vil- 
las now began to show themselves— of no great magnifi- 
cence, but pleasant-looking with their orange groves, 
figs, and flowers. We wound round hill-sides over- 
looking lovely valleys rich in plenty, and soon mounted 
the hill of San Roque, and entered ancient streets, clean 
and neat as possible. It is a garrison town, and on the 
high parade we paused to look upon the incomparable 
view of Gibraltar, the bay, the hills and valleys, and the 
rich beauty of every thing. 

Spanish ofiicers in their tinsel dresses were lounging 
about, and in the streets the novelty of Spanish costume 
and character was every where. The Cathedral is very 
ancient and imposing, and the houses poetical-looking, 
with verandas, olive courts, and painted balconies. We 
dined at a posada, and had fresh sherry wine of the 
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country, and a pretty hostess to arrange the nice table, 
and her husband to serve us pleasantly. On a table 
in a little drawing-room I found one of Sorrow's Eng- 
lish Bibles. 

At half past three we were again in the saddle on 
our return, enjoying an atmosphere of heaven's own : 
the only disfigurement to the universal charm were the 
wretched beggars and deformed creatures who waited 
for us at the turning places, and claimed our charities. 
We bought their blessings cheap, and hurried on 
through the tide of donkeys and muleteers, setting with 
their market goods for Gibraltar. The neutral ground 
was now a scene of English horsemanship and equi- 
page, in strong contrast with the poverty of every thing 
Spanish. Hunters and hounds had been out, and we 
met the red-coat stragglers returning ; also an occa- 
sional seedy-looking Spanish caballero, with long cloak, 
high-peaked saddle, and trappings of all colors. 

At five we were at the quay again with a sufficient 
time, before the gates were to close, to saunter through 
a market which is held on an open space within the 
first walls ; the venders are chiefly Moors, who bring 
over supplies from Barbary, fruits and vegetables, and 
the motley costumes are strange enough. At sunset 
the signal boomed from the station on the top of the 
rock, and the gates closed. 



December 21th. — A showery sort of April morning is 
the first semblance of a bad day for a month. I am 
glad of the excuse for remaining quietly on board. My 
first act shall be to bring up my journal arrears for you, 
which I will do as soberly as possible ; but it is hard 
to gag one's enthusiasm, and. my desire to convey to 
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you some idea of this scenery and its wonders is in ex- 
act proportion to the utter impossibiUty of doing so : 
no record will suffice, nor can pencil or pen, unless in 
the hands of Proteus, describe the infinite variety. 

The Gibraltar markets made our Christmas dinner 
very appropriate, and we had a bottle of friend R.'s 
paternal " forty year'' at the end of the table. In the 
evening we went on shore and found the band of the 
Highlanders delighting all manner of people in the ala- 
meda. If you are associated- in my thoughts more af- 
fectionately in one way than another, it is with gardens 
and flowers ; and how I longed for you as we saunter- 
ed through hedge-rows of geranium if. full flower, 
groves and alleys of acacias, aloe, orange, and tall gi- 
raffe-looking dates, among a hundred other garden va- 
rieties, which I have not the learning to name to you ; 
delightful music in the air the while ; crowds of Har- 
rys apd Sissys toddling about with mammies, and 
happy family groups of English among the barbarians 
and swarthy Spaniards: bella donnas, however, there 
were, with mantillas, and velvet-hatted caballeros ; and 
some handsome Moors in their robes, and Turks and 
Jews in the throng. Bevies of officers of the garrison 
on foot and on horseback, and troops of the various 
corps, in picturesque and superb variety. The mighty 
mountain towered over the scene ; the sunset gun 
boomed from the highest cliff, and flung the culrling 
smoke far out into the expanse ; and then the beautiful 
bay views darkling in the twilight ; the lights glancing 
on the mountain sides ; and the moon shone serenely 
upon the enchanting evening. 

We had our chocolate in a Spanish caf4§, and at ten 
o'clock passed out the night gate by permission to our 
boat The rules of the garrison are so rigid, that after 
VoT. I— B 
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43unset there is only one means of getting bey(md the 
walls, at a place called the " ragged stafii" where the 
officer of the day accords permission to foreign naval 
officers, upon registering their names. We pulled off 
in the lovely night, admiring the lights glancing on the 
dark mountain side, and the beauty of the tranquil 
moonlit bay. 

Next day an enterprising quartette of us undertook 
to explore the wonderful caverns of St. Michael. Our 
guide, a young Spaniard, met us by appointment with 
torches and matches prepared, and we commenced the 
ascent of th^ rock with greJtt determinatiim. The 
path is zigzag and rugged, but we clambered on man- 
fully, enjoying at every turn the most glorious pictures. 
The alameda lies upon the least precipitous side of the 
mountain, in a succession of flowery terraces, and laid 
out in such shapes as only English garden architects 
can devise, finished "with English neatness, and maintain- 
ed with English elegance. UnderiStanding this much, 
you must imagine June (for June it is in flowers and 
feeling), and then fancy the mighty rock lifting itself at 
tlie back of these gardens, upright for a quarter of a 
mile. 

Leaving the alameda, we attacked the rock, and 
after an hour's climbing we arrived at the mouth of the 
cave. A few date-trees of stunted growth find rooting 
in occasional clefts, and goats and monkeys, which we 
pelted with stones, have a scanty browsing on the 
leaves and fruit. The batteries are strange intruders 
every now and then upon the high and waste solitude» 
the last sentinel six hundred feet».below us, and the 
guard of the signal station on the summit oversees and 
protects all the intermediate stations, which in time of 
peace are left unoccupied. 
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The entrance to the cavern^ from a little platform 
about three hundred feet below the summit, is a tall 
fissure in the face of the rock, barricaded with boards, 
and we entered through a little gate into a mighty 
circular-shaped chamber ; the floor declining inward, 
the ceiling hung with immense stalactites, and columns 
of grotesque and wild forms supporting the lofty arches 
of the roof. In the distance, in dark perspective, chasms 
and galleries lead in different directions, in which 
the light from the doorway is soon lost ; but lighting 
our torches we could have a little glimmering, with 
which we groped three or four hundred feet into the 
bowels of the rock. Objects near us had a strange ap- 
pearance in the flickering light ; detached masses of 
every form looked Uke monsters, and crystals glittered 
like eyes staring at us through the ^loom. Presently 
we descended to the brink of an awful and unfathom- 
able gulf, the fabled passage-way of the apes to Africa. 
The chasm is headlong, of diameter about twenty feet, 
and while our eyes were striving to penetrate a little 
further into its mysteries, ! suddenly flung my torch 
into it. The efiect was beautiful: the torch blazed 
brightly as it fell, making for itself a sort of halo of 
glittering gems, as it lighted the walls of the gulf, mo- 
mentary but beautiful. We tried this with all the 
torches it was safe to spare, for we were far from day- 
light, and then tossed fragments of rock and crystals, 
which echoed far in the depths, and fell we know not 
where. 

It is supposed the whole rock is galleried in this way. 
Explorations have been attempted, and two soldiers 
once undertook to descend this very gulf. One only 
returned, however ; his comrade had disappeared for- 
ever. Wonderful as the cavern is, the work of man in 
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excavating the solid rock on the other side, in long 
galleries of battery, I thought yet more astonishing. 

I felt glad to get out of the dark passages, and as we 
arrived on the verge of the principal vestibule of the 
cave there was a general shout, which was very ex- 
pressive. I noticed that we did not keep quite so close 
together, and when the peep of day glimmered through 
the distant opening of the cave, we hurled our remain- 
ing torches back through the galleries, and lighted up 
the treasures of the root and sides with beautiful effect, 
as the glare flew along the hanging crystals. 

The grand vestibule of the cave is famed, among 
other things, for a duel between an American and an 
English officer. There is a great variety of tradition 
and story of fatal rencontres, which took place at Gib- 
raltar immediately after the last war, and the most 
rigorous and singular measures were taken by the 
commanding officers to prevent future fighting; but 
these only gave occasion for that cunning to elude 
them which, like a meeting of extremes, characterizes 
both lovers and duellists. •There is an immense num- 
ber of anecdotes, but so contradictory, and often im- 
probable, that little confidence can be placed in them. 
I have heard it said, that both governor and commo- 
dore entered into arrangements by which, upon certain 
days, officers of the garrison were confined to their 
quarters, while the Americans could attend to their Ut- 
tle necessities on shore, and that in consequence there 
was great scaling of walls, and wearing of disguises, 
&c. Also, there is a legend that the officers of a regi- 
ment were to fight all the officers of a frigate, grade for 
grade ; all which stories can have no further import- 
ance, I imagine, than to illustrate the state of feeling at 
the time. At present, all that is changed ; there is a 
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great degree of cordiality and polite civility, and so 
much military respect felt by the English to our offi- 
cers, that I have seen a Britbh lieutenant-colonel pull 
up his horse, and ordelr the arrest of a sentinel who 
neglected to salute several of us who passed his post. 

I pocketed some of the crystals to add to my souve- 
nir case, and we descended from the cave towards 
Europa Point, as the tail end of the rock is called. We 
visited a very ancient Jewish burial-ground, and on 
the extreme cape we rambled an hour among the won- 
ders of fortification and precipices ; glories of nature 
and man's ingenuity. Here are the quarters of the 
Highlanders, and the barracks and elegant residences 
of their officers. It was five o'clock when we arrived 
at the hotel, and got out of our mufti and the relics of our 
boots. The hotel pleasantly fronts upon an open space, 
at the comer of which is the inn also of Griffith, which 
Borrow commemorates ; both are abominably bad, al- 
though the Club House promised so much at first. In 
the same square are Jews' shops, and pedlars' stalls, 
and especially to be remembered is the magasin of a 
knave, known to the officers as Joe, in which every 
variety of curiosity, Moorish and Spanish, is to be ob- 
tained. Joe is rather a cheat, but a good-natured one, 
obliging and indefatigable in all commissions. There 
is a large garrison library also in the square, and the 
place is animated as the scene of tattoo-music and mil- 
itary spectacle. We frequently had opportunities of 
viritnessing the drills and parades of the troops ; the 
artillery are in wonderful perfection, and their exercises 
attracted great admiration. 
B2 
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December 30th, 1843, Gibraltar Bay. 
The levanter which has detained us here so long 
still continues, but the commodore resolves now- to 
work against it. Accordingly we are unmooring, and 
while all is dire confusion on deck, I have retreated to 
my sanctum to continue my letter. The three last 
days of incomparable weather have passed in the same 
round of enjoyments I have already described. I have 
been again on the summit of the rock, gazing in ad- 
miration uppn the Alpine precipices, and the wide- 
spread glories of the sea, the strait, the rude front of 
Africa, and the smiling hill slopes and valleys of Spain. 
My afternoons on the alameda, chocolate at the caf<§s, 
and departure from the "ragged stafF' in the moon- 
light. At a cafe one evening, most unexpectedly, I 
encountered an old Baltimore acquaintance, M., an at- 
tache to the legation at Vienna, and for two years past 
a traveler all over Europe. He had just reached this 
ultima Thule of Europe, and in a few days was to take 
steam passage to the Levant. A party of us, including 
our new companion, made an excursion next day to 
the Cork Forest, some miles back of Algesiras. We 
mounted at ten, galloped over the neutral ground, en- 
tered the country with all the charms of its novel 
scenes, costumes, antiquities, and superb vegetation; 
and, after a race of ten or twelve miles, we came to a 
superb valley, smooth and grassy, at the far extremity 
of which we descried the famous grove. The "Cork 
Forest" is about as much a forest as what is called 
" New Forest" in England, which, by-the-by, in every 
particular it resembles. I should have called the trees 
English oaks, but for the bark which has been cut from 
the trunks, and exposes a thickness of the cork cover- 
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ing, which is very remarkable. There are beautiful 
glades among the trees, sylvan and charming as the 
scenes of " Midsummer Nights' Dream ;" the very pat- 
tern haunt for fairies. Cattle and sheep fed about in 
the glades, and the herdsmen, in crimson sashes, pic- 
turesque hats, and leggins, lay upon the mossy banks, 
vrith " cowslips and nodding violets," I have no doubt. 
. We passed by cottages and ancient monasteries, wine 
presses, and all the indescribable luxury of the grow- 
ing things, which make this South of Spain a paradise 
in look of country* M., who was fresh from Granada, 
Cordova, and Val de Peiias, had rarely been more en- 
chanted. 

We dined at the little inn of San Roque on our re- 
turn, and had a merry ride in a shower ; the clouds 
then disappearing as suddenly as they came, the ex- 
pressive face of the country was beautiful, 

'* With the smile on the cheek and a tear in the eye.'' 

We are now under weigh, and I must see the last of 
these ever-various views. 
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At Sea, offMalaga, December 3l8t, 1843. 

The softest, serenest morning seems to give flat con- 
tradiction to the name of the month. It feels as if 
all the balms, restoratives, and cordials in the world 
had evaporated, and spread themselves in the way of 
the sweet south, which comes stealing Over the glassy 
sea. The eye, too, is delighted, apart fr(»n the sym- 
pathy with the Iwigs, and roams along the wide Spanish 
coast ; the snowy glaciers of Granada rear themselves 
far up into the deep summer-blue of the sky; rugged 
rocks are their pedestals, and the green sloping fields 
of the lower country are dotted with white towers glit- 
tering in the sun, and the little felucca sails hovering 
among the bays bask in the bright sunshine like 
white-winged butterflies in the meadows. A pleas- 
ant breeze brought us ninety miles in the night, and 
now nearly a calm has succeeded in the beautiful world 
about us. 

We tacked to and fro from Gibraltar and Ceuta 
yesterday afternoon, and saw the rock in every atti- 
tude, and all the changing scenery of Ceuta, and the 
mountains of Morocco. GHheUMtLsa is a loftier emi- 
nence than Gibraltar, and by its name is a great monu- 
ment of a prophet who dwelt there. Gibel means rock 
in Arabic ; thus, Gibraltar is so called from Gibel, and 
Tarik, which was the name of the Moor who first 
landed here in the eighth century, and commenced the 
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conquest of Spain, with the Moorish fortress which I 
mentioned. 

On the Mediterranean side the rock is a wild preci- 
pice, with no sign of possible habitation, except on a 
little beach at the N.E. base, where there is a town of 
fishermen ; all fortification on this side is thought un- 
necessary, and yet this very security well nigh lost the 
citadel. Some gallant Frenchmen, clambering up at 
a point where a Uttle shelving place made it possible 
to get about half way to the summit, commenced boring 
the rock with the resolution to work to the other side 
and surprise the garrison. They were detected, how- 
ever, from the overhanging signal station, and were 
all destroyed. 



New Tear's Morning, off Malaga, 1844. 
''Ccelum non animum mutant," &c. I will vouch 
for the animum ; and for the coslumf it is fixed and done ; 
for you are all tucked snugly in your warm beds at home, 
and as you lie sleeping, the night without still cold and 
dismal, with perhaps an introductory snow-storm, I 
am looking over a sunny sea upon the sheen and glory 
of Malaga the fair I The new year has dawned upon 
us with the rich inheritance of the soft smiles and gen- 
tle beauty of the departeds We lie only four miles 
from the most picturesque of coasts, perfectly calm, 
and every body good-natured from the mere sense of 

existence in this repose and beauty of all things. 

* * # 4^ • 



Jannary 4tb, off Carthagena. 
The same exquisite air and climate have been con- 
stant to us, and until yesterday, the same dead calm had 
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worked upon our patience. Even Malaga and the snow 
hills of Granada ceased to interest ; sham fights, target 
firing, every thing failed, and the lounging ^ far niente" 
of the gun-deck at length became palling — appalling. 
Books, protracted dinner, sunsets, cigars, chess, and 
evening walks and talks, all failed ; there was a longing 
wish for Mahon I Yesterday, after dinner, we caught a 
breeze, and with all stun' sails, royals, and every thing, 
we moved six miles an hour ; the change was beyond 
all things refreshing. We were steering through a 
crowd of vessels along the shore, close under the cliffs 
of Granada, when suddenly a brig, far astern, showed 
her colors half masted. No man-of-war can pass a 
vessel in distress, and the commodore immediately sent 
orders to heave to for her, thinking medical attendance 
was required. The laggard at length came up close 
along-side, and, on being questioned, a huge fat captain 
blubbered out that they had had no meat for "quinze 
jours, ni pommes de terre pour seize jours 1" There 
was something supremely ridiculous in the appearance 
of this well-fed-looking monster begging for provisions, 
with a fat-looking crew, and round-bellied "dog also. 
They had been seventy days from Rochelle, and were 
bound to Cette. On every side of him there were har- 
bours, which, with this wind, he could make in two 
hours, and yet such is the confidence in man-of-war 
generosity, that he resolved to try the effect of signal 
of distress. A boat was lowered from the Cumberland, 
and a barrel of beef and bag of potatoes sent on board. 
** 'Merci, commodore !" was the astonished exclamation 
reiterated by the captain, and his flag ducked away 
in tremendous acknowledgments. We made sail, and 
in half an hour the Frenchman was out of sight. 
The frigate amazes the officers with her sailing. We 
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have passed Cape de Gata, famous with a sort of Cape 
Hatteras reputation, but now the sea is quiet as a lake. 
Cape Falos dwindles at the N.E., as we stand away 
for the coast of Ivica. I have listened to twenty le- 
gends from the old quarter-masters of their experiences 
here. Nothing delights them more than to find a will* 
ing ear to their tales, and I am friends with half a dozen 
already. 



MahoD h^rboar, 7th Janiiary, 1844. 

We have just arrived (10 A.M.), and as I fear Com*- 
modore Morris will hurry away suddenly, and my time 
will be so much occupied before he goes, that I must 
lose no time in closing my letter. 

All day yesterday we skirted aloQg the southern and 
eastern coasts of Ivica and Majorca, having the night 
before spoken the Lexington storeship on her home- 
ward passage. This morning at daybreak we were 
two or three miles off this singular harbour. The coast, 
of a rugged iron-bound front, especially the northern 
cape, called Mola, gave promise of a hundred glorious 
view-hunts to while away the months of our detention 
here": 

The sun rose in cloudless splendor, and lighted up 
the watch-towers which guard all these southern coasts 
of Sp§Lin like time honored sentinels on post. We 
near^ the shore, and receiving the pilot, stood into the 
harbor. It is a narrow arm of the sea, at the entrance 
not more than two hundred yards wide ; and diversified 
with various coves, it extends into the island about five 
miles. Mahon is at the head of the inlet, which spreads 
opposite the city into a lovely little basin. The capes. 
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and indeedy for some distance up the channel, the cliffs 
are lined with antique fortifications, with the Spanish 
ensign floating over the walls ; and in the interior the 
country extends away in gentle undulations, with the 
famous Mt Toro, a lofty bare peak in the background, 
surmounted with a gray old monastery. The fields 
are green ; the old city, with its Cathedral and quaint- 
looking houses, is perched high over the harbour on 
the summit of a headlong cliff, and there is an air of 
quiet and remote privacy expressed by every thing. 
The lofty spars of the Delaware peered above the puny 
masts of the feluccas and other vessels moored along 
the narrow quays which skirt the cliffs, and several little 
rock islands, forming channels of one and two hundred 
yards, sit like gems in their green and gray contrasts. 
Around them are beautiful inlets, coves, and deep cran- 
nies, with sloping and green hill-sides, and diversified 
walls of cliff perfectly landlocking the basins, and form- 
ing the most curious and the best harbor in the Medi- 
terranean. 

The effect of our rapid salute to the older flag-ship 
was grand as we rushed through one of these narrow 
channel- ways, the wadding of the guns almost striking 
point-blank against the cliffs on either side, the echoes 
roaring in the little caverns and hollows, and crowds 
of the islanders gazing from the hills. It seemed that 
we were running the gauntlet, and blizing away at en- 
emies on all sides in our career, while the Delaware 
lay a short distance beyond to welcome us. Presently 
her heavy batteries opened in return, and the loud 
booming of her guns renewed the echoes. We passed 
across her bows, and rounding suddenly, came to an- 
chor under a shore of green hill-slopes. 

When the ship swung to the windj the old city lay 
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before us, a study for Canaletti ; the nearest quay at 
the base of the cliffs, about a hundred yards from our 
bows ; the Delaware is half that distance on the left, 
and not five hundred feet astern the green fields slope 
to the water from a large stone mansion on the nearest 
summit. On the right the basin extends half a mile to 
the ancient navy-yard; the views beyond being the 
meadow country oiF gardens and vineyards. 

I have not been on shore : in fact, we have not yet 
had communication with the Delaware, as the pra- 
tique boat has not returned. All the news and letters 
for her ofiicers still keep them in anxious suspense. 
Until the departure of the Delaware, there will be such 
constant business preceding the transfer of Qommand 
from one commodore to the other, so much etiquette 
and parade, and so much preparation for her departure, 
that I shall have no time to add to my letter. I shall 
close, therefore, until the leisure and quiet that will suc- 
ceed. 



Mahon, January 14th, 1844. 

At length the Delaware has gone, and I have breath- 
ing time to recommence my letters. She sailed on the 
tenth, and the ceremonies of parting were interesting. 
It was a lovely morning, bright and spring-like ; and 
after breakfast we all gathered upon the poop deck to 
see her get under weigh. The wind came in .gentle 
draughts over the green fields on the northwest, and 
the little bays were decorated with gayly-painted boats 
and feluccas of the Mahonese, freighted with old and 
young, who came out to witness the salutes and cere- 
monies. The ancient city, with its quaint roofings and 
antique spires, looked on with hundreds of eyes peer- 

Voi,, I— C 
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ing from the clifT walks, the belvideres, and balconies ; 
and it was a proud thing to see two splendid flag-ships 
of our countiy exciting this homage. At 9 o'clock, the 
ensigns were hoisted and the bands of both ships play- 
ed " Hail Columbia." The Delaware commenced un- 
mooring, her topsails fell together from the yards, and 
presently she swung slowly in the light wind, while all 
the boats of the ships lay on their oars in a sort of av- 
enue. Officers of both vessels were clustered on the 
poops, and while the Delaware was slowly swinging 
round, the batteries of the Cumberland poured out the 
commodore's salute. Immediately her rigging was 
manned, and the three cheers of the crew rang from 
aloft and from the decks. The Delaware moved grace- 
&dly over the water, and as she was about to pass 
through one of the narrow channel-ways, her guns 
bgomed out the return salute, and her men crowding 
the spars and shrouds, sent back the loud cheers from 
the " homeward bound." At the last cheer, hundreds 
of hats were flung from the rigging and fell in a cloud 
over the ship's sides. The bands played " Home, sweet 
home," and there was amongst us, who were left be- 
hind, a very general creepy and homesick sensation 
beating time to the air. 

The Cumberland, now bearing the broad pennant of 
the commander-in-chief, was warped up to the navy- 
yard immediately opposite to the town, where she is 
safely moored ; the men quartered in the ancient ware- 
houses ; the yard sentinelled with marines, and the ship 
a prey to the overhauling of the boatswain, carpenters, 
painters, &c. Mean- while I am very comfortably es- 
tablished with four of my friends in a house on shore, 
belonging to Senora Leocadia Gomila. Nothing can 
exceed the cleanliness and i^icety of the place, and 
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there is an antique air to the rooms which pleases my 
fancy. The walls are painted curiously, and the floors 
of all the houses are covered with shining tiles, which 
in many cases look like porcelain; the furniture old 
and quaint ; a cheerful little fire of olive roots blazes in 
the front parlor, merely to correct the chill of the floors, 
for the weather is inexpressibly beautiful. A glass door 
opens upon an iron balcony over the Plaza del Catmen^ 
as the triangular open space is called. Handsome 
houses front on the sides, and it is the convenient cen- 
tre of what I may call the American quarter. 

The lessee of this establishment pays rent of five dol- 
lars a month for the whole three-story handsome house, 
with four comfortable rooms on each floor. She retains 
the lower or basement story, and we pay her for the 
remainder of the house, the furniture, linen, and towels, 
all kept in order by Seiioras Esperanza and Maria (two 
kindly old serving women of antiquity corresponding 
to the premises), the enormous sum of twenty dollars 
per month. Our boys from the ship are one or other 
almost constantly with us to attend to personal wants, 
and we look forward to a winter of comfort and rec- 
reation. Water is abundant, every house having a 
stone cistern. Our hostess will supply us with bache- 
lor breakfasts sufiiciently well, and the mess is to be 
continued in the ward-room at ev6ry hazard. 

The walk to the clifi", and down the zigzag descent 
to the quay is a good thing for us. We have charter- 
ed a little ferry-boat to be always ready to convey us 
on Ijoard, a mere three-minutes row ; and our Charons, 
who have translated their Spanish names into " John 
and Prank United -States," and painted their boat 
" Cumberland," shall be more particularly recorded at 
another time. 
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And now let us land together on a fine afternoon 
after dinner from the ship. We step from the boat 
upon the long, narrow quay which winds round the 
base of the cliffs. A range of deserted warehouses 
fronts the water, and a few feluccas are moored along- 
side. Two or three donkeys ladened with wares crawl 
up the zigzag causeway, and following them, we find 
ourselves presently on an extensive sort of Boulevard, 
which is called the Miranda, running along the edge 
of the precipice, a hundred feet above the basin, and 
fronted with walls and stone seats. We look up at the 
first window under which we arrive, and bow to the 
Senoritas , par excellence the belles of the squad- 
ron. A little later the Miranda will be the promenade, 
and we may meet the dark-eyed and mantilla'd dam-* 
sels among the various population. The cliflTs contin- 
uing towards the head of the bay, are solidly built 
over; and oriels, balconies, and belvideres from the 
heavy houses are admirable scenes for moonlight flirt- 
ing, guitars, and fan conversations. At present, however, 
we enter the tovni at right angles with the Miranda, 
through the most marvellously clean street, and arrive 
immediately at the Plaza del Carmen. The posada and 
billiard-table of our fat friend Huot, an old French 
soldier of Napoleon, invite us for half an hour ; the ex- 
cellent old host entertains us for a few minutes vrith 
some cunning leg^demain ; - and having bespoken 
date -fish, or woodcock for supper, we continue our 
walk through the city. We pass an ancient Moorish- 
looking church, and continuing along the cleanest and 
most massive of avenues, we arrive at the square of 
the Cathedral, in which is one of the largest organs in 
the world, with 6000 pipes. A young priest kindly 
consents to let us hear it, and as we sit under the mass- 
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ive arches, the tremendous volumes of sound shake 
the walls ; they die away into the softest flutes ; terri- 
ble trumpet blasts succeed, and distinctly the most 
painful imitation of the human voice chants like nature 
the exquisite strains of Bellini. 

Hearken again I the thunder roars and echoes ; the 
noise of rain is heard pelting the huge windows ; 
gurgling of waters, and the howl of winds are distinct; 
the wailuags of some wanderers, who bide the pitiless 
storm, are heard plaintively in the intervals of the gusts, 
and the raging of the fiercest Whirlwind seems to shake 
the very foundation- vaults of the old Cathedral. I have 
never known the effect of music so extraordinary. 

We continue our walk to an arabesque-looking 
building at the far end of the square, the City Hall ; 
and turmng to the right, we advance to the cliff, and 
from the walls of a sort of cul de sact at this point, we 
look immediately down upon the pretty harbor. Re- 
turning, wt pass through a heavy arch, and look through 
it, as through an antique frame, upon a lovely picture 
of hills and verdure across the harbour. We next walk 
along a handsome street in which are the residences 
of the governor, and eke some nobility ; they are real- 
ly handsome edifices, and are unique in their painted 
fronts and heavy carved balconies. We arrive at a 
descending exit from the town to the country on the 
further water sides ; the road is Alpine, winding along 
the front of tall cliffs, and at every turn commanding 
views of the strangely built city, and the sloping pleas- 
ant meadows in the distance. We do not descend 
now, however ; but intersecting the town in another 
direction, we arrive at the old walls and Moorist^ gate- 
ways, fit for whole volumes of antiquaries. On every 
side, as we walk along, the utmost cleanliness and 
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quiet prevail ; the roll of wheels is never heard, there 
being but one vehicle which I have yet seen, a diligence 
of strange appearance, which runs, or rather creeps, 
to the other end of the island. We meet fat-looking 
padres with stove-pipe hats and long black gowns, 
countrymen with laden donkeys, Spanish soldiers, Ma- 
hon dandies with crimson Algerine caps and cloaks with 
fanciful linings of every colour,^ remarkably fitting 
trowsers, and boots with two inches of heel, long hair 
and beards, and universally dirty nails — ^the only un- 
neat objects in the wonderful cleanliness of the place. 
The senoritas, whom I should first have mentioned, are 
dark-eyed damsels, with black and embroidered veils 
hanging from the back of the hair, black silk gowns, 
not remarkable for any peculiarities ; and there being 
no trottoirs in Mahon, they defend their feet with 
wooden soles, and clatter like cattle over the stones ; 
otherwise they walk with the usual bustle and co- 
quetry of other damsels. Generally, I think they are 
pretty, and I have seen several faces of great beauty, 
but the older classes of people seem to have no pre- 
servative -of good looks. 

We arrive again at " Huot's Comer," where there is 
a bevy of oflScers collected ; we inquire what is the 
" last brick," i. e., last news ; and sauntering down the 
Calle del Castillo, after a flirtation with the pretty 
tailoresses in Peter Orfila's shop, we arrive at the op- 
posite end of the town, and the deep Bay of Calafiguera; 
noble cliffs, set round with stone seats, and resorted to 
by the people in the evenings for the beauty and wild- 
ness of ih^ scene. In the deep glen the ships' bands 
frequently play, and the place is full of romance and 
novelty. Continuing our walk down the shores of the 
harbour, we come to the village of GfeorgetowTij upon a 
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romantic cape with solid quays, built by the English 
when in possession of the island ; and there are noble 
barracks and English houses, utterly deserted. Beyond 
Georgetown, or as they call it on the island " San 
Carlos," are the fortifications, also English and half 
demoUshed, but wonderful in excavations and military 
designs. Half way from Georgetown back to Mahon, 
there is a conspicuous stone mansion on the cliffs, 
which was built by Lord Collingwood, and for some 
time was his residence. The road is English and per- 
fect, smooth as floors, and extending the whole length 
of the island to Ciudadella, although the further parts 
of the road are not so well preserved. 

Thus we have had a bird's-eye view of Mahon in an 
afternoon walk. As soon as we are domesticated a 
little, we will mount, and ride all over the island. At 
present let us return to our cosy drawing-room ; you 
shall lie upon a sofa covered with brocade, of which 
Mrs. Leocadia will supply you the dresses of Spanish 
ladies two hundred years old perhaps; ^that is, the 
dresses, not the ladies. They make famous dressing 
gowns, especially the green ones — (but this is a delicate 
subject — I forgot). 

We find one or two of my brother tenants whose 
duties permit them on shore in turn. We will not go 
to the masquerade to-night, and lighting candles, we 
will tune our pipes, or light them, as the case may be, 
and sit over the fire till bed-time. We have books, and 
if the night is bad, we will put the kettle on, and M. will 
concoct his famous brew. 

Commend me to a cruise in the Mediterranean with 
the friends and comrades who have adopted me I 
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Mahon» January 19th, 1844. 
These same Balearic islands have always been very 
provincial ; Minorca, of the trio, more especially. 
Their history, therefore, is bot so minutely recorded 
as that of the various parent states to which they were 
subject. The Phcenicians made settlements among 
them at a very early period. The Carthaginians next, 
and their General Mago founded the city of Mahon ; 
but as RoUin tells }jm it is not well known who this 
Mago was, we can not be sure of the date. Possibly, 
he says, Mago was the brother of Hannibal, without 
specifying which Hannibal ; most likely the earlier one 
however, as the great Hannibal i^ said to have been 
born here. The islands were nataed Baleares, from 
the expertness of the natives in the use of slings, and 
the Carthaginian armies were very formidable with 
these auxiliaries. They were accustomed from infancy 
to use the sling, and RoUin tells us, upon duly learned 
authorities, that the Balearic mothers used to place the 
piece of bread designed for their children's breakfast 
upon the bough of a tree, and the young Baleares had 
to earn their food by bringing it down with their slings. 
After the Punic wars they were noted as pirates, 
and were at length subdued by the Romans under 
Metellus, who obtained the title of Balearieus. At 
the fall of the Western Empire they were conquered 
by the Huns, and subsequently by the Moors. Ma- 
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hon was the depot of pirates during the time of 
CharlemagDey who came in person and took posses^ 
sion. Soon after, the islands were conquered by the 
Pisans, again fell into the hands of the Moors, and re- 
mained so until 1285, when they were annexed to the 
crown of Aragon. Barbarossa, the pirate, figured in 
Mahon harbor. Charles V., in his African expeditions, 
made Mahon one of his outfitting places, and alto- 
gether, by a long line of ancestry, it is entitled to a 
niche in the temple of Historia. It is another monu* 
ment of British power and aggrandizement, and was a 
long time their Malta. They took possession in 1708, 
during the war of the SpanisK succession ; fifty years 
after. Admiral Byng's misfortunes were the cause of 
its falling into the hands of the, French, who re- 
stored it again to England in 1763. During these 
troubles the title of Viscount Mahon was won by an 
English ofiicer, and will long commemorate his hero- 
ism. It is the title of the eldest son of the Earls of Stan- 
hope. In 1782, after a terrible siege, the English sur- 
rendered to a Spanish army ; but sixteen years after* 
they again took the place, and in 1802, at the peace of 
Amiens, it was finally ceded to Spain. Mahon was 
the EngUsh depot during the French wars, and a great 
check against the French preparations at Toulon. 

In evacuating the forts the English blew up many 
important works ; of these the ruins are most interest- 
ing ; and vast subterranean stables, and excavated gal- 
leries, ramparts and terraces, batteries, and barrackd 
still existing and contrasting with Roman, Moorish^ 
Druid, and Spanish monuments, walls, towers, gateways, 
sacrificial altars, as Well as the Catholic domes and 
paraphernalia out of doors and indoors — all these things 
make a place of interest, and under this present Minor- 
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can sky, and among groves of orange, olive, pomegran- 
ate, and clusters of palms, rocky ravines and wild 
craggy glens, beautiful vineyards overhanging antique 
terraces, and a picturesque people in the quaint old 
roadways — such things may rouse the saddest sort of 
a man for a time, and send him tramping about the 
country with enthusiasm. 

The population, not well ascertained, is about 45,000 
people for the island, which is thirty-three miles long, 
and nine wide in the middle. Mahon contains 15,000 
of them ; and there are other towns, Ciudadella, Aleyor, 
Mercadel, San Luis, (fee, all which I mean to visit. At 
present great numbers of the people are emigrating to 
Algiers ; and Mahon, being exactly on the route from 
Toulon to Algiers, is the frequent stopping-place of 
their troop ships, mail packets, and so forth. The Ma- 
honese take advantage of these opportunities, and seek 
their fortunes under the better auspices of the French. 

Louis Philippe desires Mahon beyond every thing ; 
and no doubt will ultimately possess it. One of his 
mighty war steamers, the Asmod6e, is even now in the 
harbor vith about five hundred soldiers on board, re- 
turning to France. These are the only opportunities 
we have for our mails, and as the vessels are generally 
on their way to Algiers when they stop, our letters 
often take a little foreign travel previously to their 
Atlantic embarkations. 

Yesterday morning the Fairfield came into the har- 
bour and anchored near us. She brought despatches, 
and business, and newspapers, which occupied many 
of us nearly all the morning. After dinner a fiiend and 
I rambled through the navy-yard, which is an interest- 
ing place. It is at present leased or lent to the Amer- 
ican navy agent, and solely used by the American 
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squadron. The Cumberland lies alongside the dock, 
completely unrigged, topmasts down, and every thing 
undergoing absolute repair. 

The yard is an island, shaped and built into a regu- 
lar hexagon (at least I think the sides are six), and con- 
nected with the peninsula which encloses the harbor, 
by a drawbridge. Beyond this drawbridge is a large 
enclosed area, surrounded by walls and towers of an- 
tique device, and containing several stone warehouses 
with cupolas and belfries. The island is the citadel, as 
it were, of the navy-yard : two ancient warder turrets 
receive you as you cross the bridge, and entering, we 
find pretty little colonnades half in ruins, on either side, 
and fronting the ancient workshops and smithies. Inter- 
spersed are the neatest little docks in the world, extend- 
ing into the area with heavy walled sides, and carved 
sloping planes for the boats and galleys to be hauled 
high and dry. The pavement of the yard is a rude mo- 
saic of crosses and fanciful figures ; in the centre are 
extensive store-houses, and the water's edge on all sides 
is faced with admirable masonry. Our men are strange- 
looking incumbents of the place ; the armorer and smiths 
have erected their furnaces and anvils under the ancient 
porticoes ; the carpenters have their benches under the 
walls ; rope-makers at work in the long buildings; blue- 
coated American soldiers are pacing their sentinel walks 
on the defences of ages ago, and noble American ships 
lie moored where the galleys of Ferdinand and the 
emperor were equipped. 

Towards sunset we crossed to the city again and 
mounted to the Miranda. Here was a new scene; for 
in addition to the fancy-looking groups of the Mahonese, 
there were bevies of French Algerine officers. The 
French, with remarkable adaptativeness, as the phre- 
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nologists would term it, have made a great object in 
Africanizing their soldiers ; and accordingly, with the 
aid of a burning sun, their bronzed features shaded by 
beards au naiureU many of them wearing the Turkish 
crimson cap and the general dress of mounted Alge- 
rines, the object has been effected completely. Mingled 
with some officers of this particular corps, who, I doubt 
not, are more picturesquely Algerine than the Algerines 
themselves, were others of different regiments in fan- 
ciful dresses ; immense red trowsers, plaited skirts to 
their frocks, and perfect phenomena of caps. I thought 
there was a quiet manliness in the appearance of our 
officers contrasted with such fellows, and several times 
it occurred to me that I would set my fortunes upon 
those smooth-shaved Jonathans in the navy-yard against 
a whole phalanx of these Algerine French — ^beards, red 
trowsers, tarbouches, sacr-r-es, and all. In the cafes 
we found the new-comers at their eau sucH^ demi tass- 
esy and dominos, as perfectly at home as though Mahon 
were already an appanage of the grand monarque. 
Beyond all people in the world, the French are the 
best costumers, and as madame can e^cel in the adjust- 
ment and expression of a shawl, so a French soldier 
will wear his adopted red skull cap beyond the com- 
prehension of a natural Arab. As it grew dark the 
usual strumming of guitars in the streets was drowned 
in the carok of the gay soldiers* ^ Marie, tu n'es plus 
ma bergere," sang a high tenor under our windows, 
and the base would clamor, 

«* Le vfai bien sur la terre 
N'est il pas le plaisir !" 

The masquerade for that evening, we were told, 
would be more animated than usual, and we accord- 
ingly went. Having no masks, we went first as spec- 
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tators iii the boxes, and for a peseta (a franc) we were 
accommodated with a bench in a side box adjoining 
that of the governor, whose excellency not being pres- 
ent, the chief of police occupied his place. Two sold- 
iers stood at his door, and the box was distinguished 
from the others by two red curtains, and a looking- 
glass with a pair of candles. The theatre is built of 
stone-'-columns, boxes, stairways, and lobbies ; wood 
being out of date and out of the question. It is about 
the size of the Tremont. The orchestra were on the 
stage, and the pit being cleared, was a very good-shaped 
daiicing saloon for two or three hundred people, in 
every sort of costume, and making every sort of mer*- 
ry. It was not costume de rigueur^ however, and the 
masqueraders were by no means the merriest. Among 
the best, some of the midshipmen were conspicuous — 
Satans, Beelzebubs, and other respectable characters — 
smd their antics out^Heroded the efforts of theMahonese. 
But all masquerades are alike, and this was rather un-^ 
improved from the others I had already assisted at, as 
the French say^ Our ingle-side with the olive roots 
we found preferable. 

This momihg another exquisite day : and after my 
daily morning report to the commodorej, I set off with 
a friend for a ride to Castle San Felipe. We rode 
along the causeway under the cliffs for half a mile, and 
the road winding along the picturesque cove of Cala-^ 
figuera, we mounted the cliffs by a path cut into the 
fronts of the rock, overhanging the glens, and soon 
gained a military causeway of the English, which is 
the perfection of roads. There is, I believe, but one 
vehicle on the island, the diligence rattle-trap ta Ciu- 
dadella ; so there is nothing to injure, the road. It ift 
as smooth as a stotie floor, winding prettily at first, and 
Vol. I.— D 
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at the sides trenches are chiseled in the solid rock in 
the most perfected neatness. This road connects 
Georgetown with Ciudadella, thirty-two miles, and 
there is a marble monument at the otheir end of Mahon, 
erected to the then governor, Lord Kaimes, who had 
it built. In the cliffs are innumerable caves, some of 
them fronted with masonry, which were formerly 
dwelt in by the islanders ; they abound all over the 
island, and the rock is so easy of shaping and excava- 
tion, that in cutting out the blocks of which the towns 
are built, the quarries are made into handsome wide 
halls and chambers, extending far into the cliffs. An- 
cient stone windmills in great numbers cover the 
heights, and the most fantastic approaches to some of 
them are cut through the masses of rock. 

We arrived first at Georgetown, near the mouth of 
the harbor, and handsome stone parades, squares, and 
noble barracks, " now all tenantless save to the cranny- 
ing wind," are evidences of what the English do. The 
little town is built over the water, clinging to the cliff, 
with houses enough for certainly ten times the pop- 
ulation : the workmanship, however, is most admi- 
rable ; causeways, stairways to the little cove, reser- 
voirs, mighty terraces, and quays, alongside of which 
seventy-fours can be moored. Fishermen are now the 
occupants, and nets, seines, twine makers, and feluccas 
are grouped together, where the brilliant garrison once 
lounged in the evenings. 

The Castle of St. -Philip, as it is called in history, 
comprises an immense extent of fortification, which the 
builders contrived with iall the conveniences and pecu- 
liarities of the place. Much has been demolished, but 
much yet remains, and the ruins are of fine barracks 
and batteries. We found a Spanish sergeant in com- 
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mand, with nine fellows who might have served with 
FalstafFs bullies. The old man received us very po- 
litely, and having tied our horses, we spent an hour in 
exploring what would interest military men for a month. 
Vast excavated halls and galleries, defences of every 
sort, and endless dismantled batteries. At present all 
the guns have been removed, except one battery which 
commands the narrow mouth of the harbour. The walls 
are scarred with shot and shells, and the scene is high- 
ly interesting in all respects. We found among some 
tombs those of several Americans, who were interred 
here previously to the present arrangement which has 
been made. The situation commands fine water views ; 
the grand cliff of Cape Mola, the curiously-formed har- 
bour, the deep coves and inlets, the wide sea, and the 
ruinous and deserted fortifications. I doubt, from my 
information about Malta, if it ever can become what 
the English had designed for Mahon. 

21 sty Sunday morning. — Bright and beautiful, with 
the Cathedral and chapel bells summoning the dark 
eyes to devotion. The pavements resound with the 
clatter of the wooden-soled and mantilla'd fair ones, 
and the cloak linings of the senores flaunt over their 
shoulders more garishly than ever in the Sunday sun. 
Yesterday was the feast day of San Sebastiano, who 
was canonized for waving his hand at a great plague 
which was raging, and which ceased immediately at 
his bidding. The ceremonies were very elaborate in 
honor of the day, and the music in the Cathedral deli- 
cious, with exquisite pot-pourris and symphonies on 
the great organ. 

There was a procession of the chief priests, bearing 
a silver efBgy of an arm and hand, which encases the 
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skeleton of that member of the saint. I followed them 
about, and enjoyed some capital tableaux, as the drum- 
mers, preceding the troops of padres richly attired and 
armed with symbols and rich trinkets, passed through 
the archways ; the people kneeling and crossing them- 
selves, as the procession marched along, or paused be^ 
fore the shrines and crucifixes which adorn the comers. 
Returning again to the crowded Cathedral, a venera- 
ble gentleman ascended a pulpit, and delivered a long 
account of the glories of San Sebastiano. At the end 
of the discourse, which was in Mahonese (as much Ara- 
bic as Spanish, and scarcely intelligible to a Spaniard 
even), he descended to the foot of a side altar, devoted 
to the saint, and adorned with various representations 
in wood and painting of the glories of the hero. Here 
he took the silver arm and held it for the. people to kiss. 
It was curious to see their eagerness; old men and 
children crowding forward, mothers holding up their 
babes to kiss the relic, officers in tinsel and gUtter, 
lovdy women with their mantillas pushed aside, while 
the glorious organ pealed among the vaults, persuading 
the miserable sinners. Oh ! happiness to be a Catholic 1 
After the ceremonies R. and I walked out into the 
fields beyond the chSs; we sat among gardens, and 
lounged about anci^it alcoves, terraces, vineyards, and 
luxuriant gardens. We came through by-ways, which 
my fiiend knew well, to a secluded nook which contain- 
ed a chapel picturesquely built beside a fountain. The 
water boiled up into a stone reservoir, one side of which 
is overhung with a flowery bank. Washerwomen toiled 
at their work merrily, and the echoes rang with their 
mirth. The little stone chapel leaning against the cliff 
side is painted fantastically, and terraces luxuriant and 
beautiful hang over its roof; a deep glen extends be- 
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hind ; the faces of the cliffs are perforated with caverns., 
overhung with ivies and shrubs, dwarf oUves, and 
flowery creepers, and the appearance is almost of a 
grotto. In front is a glorious valley in every luxury 
of garden wealth, and the road-'way winds in the dis- 
tance to the base of the giant Mount Toro. I have 
never been more struck with a spot, and the old chapel 
shall be a favourite haunt. I wish Columbus had dis- 
covered America in the days of Methuselah, that we 
might have some legends and lore to make us in love 
with antiquity I 

We continued our walk up the glen, climbing along 
a narrow path to the summit at the far end, and re- 
turned to town by another road in time for another 
masquerade. 

To-day we have had the usual church service on 
board, and I have written you since. I feel pretty 
well acquainted with Mahon now, and mean to make 
some more distant excursions. The intercourse of the 
society is tiot comfortable, from the abominable lan- 
guage, which is unwritten, and can not, therefore, be 
well acquired ; and to brush up one's Spanish would 
scarcely avail, except among the very upper classes, 
who, I think, are not so enthusiastic for the Americans ; 
their incomes being fixed, they look a little askaunt 
upon the lavish officers, who rather injure the cheap- 
ness of their market. 

There are several families, however, very hospitable, 
whom the officers cultivate, and visit upon an intimate 
footing, finding it very agreeable. Several have mar- 
ried among them, and there are two or three alliances 
pending, which will animate and increase our inter- 
course with the society, and upon better acquaintance, 
no doubt there will be greater incentives. At present I 
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think the fault is on our side, who take no trouble, and 
rather avoid the matter. 

The American squadron, I am told, averages a circu- 
lation of about 9150,000 a year among the people, and 
the relief to the lower classes is incalculable, from the 
extraordinary worth and scarcity of money. The 
authorities, also, are extremely inclined to the Ameri- 
cans making their depot here, and offer them every 
facility. The repairs and reiStting at the end of a long 
summer's cruise render about three months a year 
necessary for each ship at Mahon, and this period is 
always made to be the season when the climate ren- 
ders cruising impossible. Excellent order prevails ; and 
the misfortune of a midshipman, who was murdered 
here a few years ago, is the only very unpleasant event 
in the history. An affray with some French soldiers 
was unlucky, but led to no serious results subsequent 
ly. Every thing else has proved the advantages of 
the rendezvous equal for both parties. Meantime the 
duties of the officers meet with no interruption, and the 
accomplishments of the profession are quite as much 
exercised in port duties as at sea. No one can appre- 
ciate the value, extent, and rigor of them, without wit- 
nessing. 
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MahoD, February 15th, 1844. 



We nave had a succession of singular storms, violent 
rain and hail, with terrific lightning and thunder, and a 
hurricane threatening every thing, and rattling our an- 
cient casements almost " to the top of their bent." De- 
licious skies and refreshed atmosphere have succeeded, 
and I have enjoyed twenty rambles more than I can 
tell you. Among our walks a favorite one has been 
to some remains of Druid worship, which are very in- 
teresting. The altars or sacrificial stones are perfect, 
being a huge slab of granite-looking stone^ balanced 
upon the edge of another upright one, and seeming as 
if a breath woul^d topple them over. The. upright slab 
is about eight feet high, six wide, and about a foot 
thick, upon which is poised the altar stone of the same 
dimensions, except in thickness, which is double. There 
are two of these strange relics, and in front of each are 
the ruins of ancient towers standing yet some forty or 
fifty feet high, and in such position with regard to the 
altars that they may have been pedestals for the ima- 
ges before which the sacrifices were made. I send you 
a sketch of one which is our favourite resort, about two 
miles from the town. Antiquaries might indulge in the 
most delightful reveries ; M onkbams might be forever 
fearless of Edie, for certainly there is nobody " to ken 
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the biggin o't." Coins and curiosities are constantly 
discovered, and I have visited a very interesting col- 
lection of antiquities of a Mahon gentleman, w^ho, . I 
believe, is the only one of his countrymen aware of the 
existence of these monuments. 

Minorca is an exhausted Spanish province, which, 
since the departure of the English, has remained stag- 
nant. All current is dammed up, and the very fount- 
ains of enterprise and animation are closed by a dead 
weight of oppression. Its antiquities and history are 
interesting, its climate to me delicious, and its harbours, 
vegetation, and fertility would make it a gem for other 
possessors. But Qvery thing Spanish, it appears to me, 
has lost the power of improvement ; at least this whole 
island, population, mode of husbandry, domestic com- 
forts, state of mind, religion, or education, every thing 
social or political, is two hundred years behind the 
present age in prosperous countries. I have traversed 
the island in every direction, and I will give you a lit- 
tle narrative of a horseback journey of three days 
which R. and I made together last week, and which 
embraces pretty nearly the whole extent. 

We provided ourselves with a couple of tolerable 
hacks, which, with a few others, are kept chiefly for 
the officers, and are branded No. 1, 2, 3, 4, &c., up to 
No. 9, 1 think, for tax regulations. We bestrode No. 2 
and No. 8 with satisfaction, and our buckram suits be- 
ing gladly exchanged for the present for comfortable 
mt^i with capacious pockets, containing a clean shirt 
and a flask of comfortable^ we commenced our tour one 
bright morning, when every thing seemed to be saying 
to every other thing, " How happy we are !'* Having 
got out of a crowd of beggars who are always cluster- 
ed about the haunts of the Americans, and who, on this 
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occasion, were collected in the " Plaza del Carmen/' in 
consequence of a venerable senor having made a vow 
to the Virgin during an illness some years ago, that if 
he were permitted to live he would give each beggar 
a .piece of bread on every Friday (I believe he has 
commuted the gift, however, into its value in copper, 
arid on every Friday each miserable creature receives 
a little coin equivalent to about one fifth of a federal 
cent) ; having escaped through this melancholy con- 
gregation, we hurried down the cliflF sides, and soon 
'^ere in the free and glorious country. R. is a prince 
of companions, and I saw at once I was going to have 
-what they call in Massachusetts a nice time. 

The road I have already described. We galloped 
past the old tumble-down diligence, a nondescript ve- 
hicle tied with ropes to four tall mules, and conducted 
by a red-belted biped, who sat over the swingle-treei. 
I was in error when I said this was the only vehicle 
on the island : there is another, a private equipage be- 
longing to the dowager Countess of****, equally non- 
descript, arid sinularly fastened to two mules. Having 
passed the first of these equipages, we crossed an arch- 
ed bridge, and galloped into a summer-looking country, 
filled with novelty and interest, at least to R. and me, 
who are both a little " entusymusical." We met don- 
keys in droves of five and six, laden even to breaking 
down, with every variety of vegetable and fruit com- 
modity ; also, panniers filled up with olive roots and brush, 
which we buy for fuel by the pound. Indeed, every 
thing is sold by weight, and you would pay for a mus- 
lin gown by the pound. A quintal (about 130 pounds) 
of the olive roots (which, by-the-by, are very pretty 
materials for little cabinets and boxes) is sold for ono 
peseta and a quarter, about twenty-five cents. 
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To return to the road, however, the said donkeys are 
laden with the produce generally of a rich country, 
which, cultivated with great though ignorant pains, fur- 
nishes a cheap and luxurious market. R. had read 
somewhere that it was not very unusual for the ploughs 
in Minorca to be drawn by a donkey and hog yoked 
together, and we looked very sharply for such a pic- 
ture. An officer who has been very much in Mahon 
tells me he has seen it. I believe that a lion and a lamb 
may have lain down together, and I have seen a cat 
and a pig play for a quarter of an hour at last Uig; but 
I can scarcely believe in hogs being equally accom- 
plished with donkeys. 

We saw twenty little roadside scenes for sketchers 
— ^fountains and reservoirs, antique shrines and stone 
crosses, graperies, terraces, quaint cottages, and simple 
countrymaidens cheerfully greeting us with ever-ready 
"Buon'ia tengeT the Mahonese for "Buenos dias tenga 
usted." 

But without more delay, let us gallop eight miles over 
the old causeway, and turn down a rugged lane on the 
left to ride through and take a glimpse of the little town 
of Aleyor ; a village of two or three hundred houses, 
which at home would be a long straggling street, but 
here gathered together in neat cottages of painted stone 
and red tiled roofs under the shadow of a huge spired 
church, the genius of the place. We rode through it 
and about it, and then scampered away for Mt. Toro, 
which stands a huge and lonely spectre of " orders 
gray,'' three or four miles further, its ancient monas- 
tery and church capping its very top-point. It is the 
only very great elevation on the island, and in clear 
weather is seen from far at sea. English geographers 
give the height at nearly 5000 feet, but I think this 
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must be exaggeration. We gained its summit by wind- 
ing around its sides on a well-built path, and on the top 
we found the telegraph-keeper housed among the ruins 
of the old monastery, in a narrow little cabin, with his 
aged mother and young wife to make him happy in his 
hermitage. They welcomed us- very cordially, offer- 
ing us Mahon wine, and sausages (sobr'asados), oranges, 
&c., and saying, in Spanish, ^'Gasa chica, corazon 
grande,^- " big hearts in «ipall houses." The monas- 
tery, of great extent, was built many hundred years 
ago, and its walls are worthy of a castle. The chapel, 
in tolerable preservation, is very pretty, with altars, and 
pictures, font, and tesselated floor, all of the olden time. 
Itt front is a well-paved court, with a deep cistern, and 
surrounded by the ancient cloisters and walls. Mount- 
ing a turret upon which the telegraph is contrived, we 
had the famous view, embracing the whole island 
spread out like a topographical chart, with its shadings 
and coast lines, towiis and cultivated lands. Majorca 
on the south, and on all sides the glad waters of the 
dark blue sea. Immediately under us was Mercadel, 
a curiously compact little town in which we were to 
pass the night. The day was exquisite, and if the 
world were not round, I don't know what we should not 
have seen. 

We leaned over the parapet listening to the pleas- 
ant tales of our guide or host, who, delighted with the 
unusual company of visiters, recounted to us the tradi- 
tions and legend of the ruins. By much questioning 
and repetition I contrived to understand what I have 
since also heard from others. Some monks were com- 
manded in a dream, ages ago, to build a monastery on 
the top of Mount Toro, which at that time had never 
been ascended. It is a mass of rock and steep moss- 
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banks, and the enthusiasm must have been great to en- 
able the fathers to overcome obstacles, and erect so 
vast a building on so high a summit They formed a 
proceission, however, to explore, and having clambered 
halfway up, encountered a precipitous wall, barrier, 
which threatened despair to their e&rts. They were 
about to return, baffled and dejected, when a mi^ty 
bull, with silver horns and hoofs, sprung from a cavern 
and butted the rock; it op^ied like the cave of the 
forty thieves, the bull dissappeared through the breach, 
and the good padres without furjther difficulty clamber- 
ed along to the top. This pass of the Bull, which gives 
the name to the mountaiii, is very curious; a narrow 
fissure through upright peaks on the mountain side^ 
which could be defended by ten men aga&ist a hun- 
dred. The mountain is nearly conical in shape, and 
the platform on the apex is entirely occupied by the 
monastery. 

But we must hurry down to the valley again, and 
scamper away along a side lane to Mercadel ; a little 
mo&^looking village, with a huge church in the midst, 
and some ancient reservoirs and walls. We galloped 
into the streets, astonishing the natives wi^ the un- 
usual clatter, and dismounted at a Uttl&iim^ where we 
contrived to make ourselves understood as being very 
hungry. Having found out the capacities of the larder, 
and having se^i our fisiithful nags well hidden in a don- 
key hut, and supplied with chaff and beans, in want of 
better things, we took refuge in a little parknir, with 
two little dens communicating and containing beds. 
Dinner being necessarily delayed, however, we made 
the best of time ; we strolled through the oddities of 
the town and to the church, where we found two padres 
chanting away without any listeners. Behind the al* 
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tar ^^s a piece of theatre scenery, representing a cow- 
shed, with a pasteboard. jackass in the middle and large 
as life, a manger, .and several bundles of clean straw. 
Some pasteboard shepherds were gazing upon the in- 
fant Saviour lying in the straw, and exquisitely dress- 
ed in a brocade slip and white silken tucker. The 
Virgin bent over in yellow ribands and red gown. * 

We dined lustily npon chops and eggs, country wine, 
and delicious chocolate, and the evening being a little 
chilly, we were compelled to order a brasseroy or. 
brazier of charcoal, with which the benighted people 
comfort themselves, in lieu of ingle sides. * * * 
At eight o'clock next morning my friend was holding 
my head and trying to rouse me to a sense of pro- 
priety. The brazier had welhiigh finished matters ; I 
was excessively sick and stupefied for two hours, un- 
able to swallow any thing, and longing for the air. At 
eleven I was just well enough for the saddle, and, ex- 
cepting a (dull headache, I enjoyed the sixteen miles to 
Ciudadella like resuscitation. 

In two hours and a half we entered the gates. The 
walls are the best built town walls I ever saw, and the 
gates, of immense proportions, are carved and emblazon- 
ed with heraldry designs. Neat little sentry towers 
adorn the angles, and through the deep embrasures we 
could see the grass-plats on the summit. We rode 
through and about the town, and to the capes of the 
harbour, where there is a fine old miniature castle. The 
harbour is a deep narrow inlet of the sea, at the head 
of which the town is built on the cliflTs, and the water- 
terraces and batteries have all the neatness and finish 
of a royal castle. At the " Sintis" Inn we had a fire- 
place, soup,*fish, partridges, and chocolate, and three 
attempts at undrinkable wine. In the pleasknt even- 
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ing a walk around the entire circuit of the walls was 
enchanting ; the circumference is perhaps a mile and 
a half. We descended into the town, and explored the 
narrow little passages, resounding with the usual twang 
of gtdtars and clattering castanets. Some of the houses 
are superb ; one especially of a nobleman, which is 
palace-like, with its wide parte cocKere and court. We 
made acquaintance with two or three shopkeepers, by- 
looking for castanets, and saw several dark-eyed houris. 
At one end of the town we found some ragged sentinels 
on post, and a few dismounted guns over the noble 
gates ; and in front of a sort of place d^armes^ some 
balconied and verandah'd mansions ; the very scenes 
for mantillas and serenade. 

Next morning was like to-day ; a sky as cloudless, 
a great glittering sun, and the gentlest of airs coming 
straight from the orange groves of Majorca, whose 
bold outline we could see over the waves. I jumped up 
vastly different from the preceding morning. ** Ecco ! 
ridente il cielo I" and the rooms rang with the steh-nur- 
auf'ings which I made against R.'s inclinings, reclinings. 
A demi-cold bath, broiled fish with good coffee, and we 
had courage for the field. Purses out, we summoned 
the hostess, a perfect horror of a wretch, with a voice 
like a " she-bear in a bronchitis," and an impudent nose^ 
expression, the like of which can not be described. It 
is impossible for Americans even to hope to pay fairly 
for any thing on the island; but our understandings 
were positively insulted on the present occasion, when 
the creature informed us of seven dollars being required 
for the ** lawing" of a day's entertainment. I took it 
for granted she was lunatica, and so put half of her de- 
mand on the table. Such an uproar as followed you 
can not imagine. R. held his sides with laughter. 
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while with a flow of Spanish and Mahonese which 
astonished myself, I upbraided her at every interval 
of her alnK>8t breathless tirade, and threatened, if she 
were not silent, to appeal to the alcalde. For the same 
things at Mercadel exactly, except the partridge, we 
had paid one. dollar and a half, and she would not be 
content with more than double. But resolving not to 
be pilfered, we descended to the court, and found a 
huge anthropophagos-looking fellow, who had been 
sent for to abet the robbery. We bade the woman 
have our horses brought out, when the burly fellow in- 
terposed, ^ No, senor, not until she is paid." My friend 
being very resolved, said to me, " Tell that big fellow 
to stand from before the door." He had placed himself 
in front of the door which led to the stables, but as we 
advanced together, he slunk away, and we were at lib- 
erty to lead forth our steeds like knights of old. 

As we returned with them through the hall, the man 
showed a disposition again to stop us, but R. quietly 
put his hand away from the bridle, and we rode forth 
at once. At Mercadel we related the anecdote to our 
kind hostess there, who had been very solicitous about 
the brassero business, and she congratulated us on re- 
sisting the cheat. 

# ^ ♦ . # # # 

20th. — Last day of Carnival^ and the whole mad world 
are abroad mopping, mpwing, mumming, and masking 
in all the nondescript foolery of the season. Dancing 
in the fields and meadows, and every sort of frolic and 
fun. Comedy in the evening till nine at the theatre, and 
then masquerading until morning. At the last days of 
Carnival the better classes of people joined the throng, 
and the scene was amusing. Meantime we have be- 
come better acquainted with the society, and have given 
E2 
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a fancy ball. We. hired some tolerably large public 
rooms, borrowed Jemmy Huot's looking-glasses, and 
hung the halls with flags and bunting very tastefully. 
'Ehe ship's band and a hemdsome supper-table won the 
hearts of the citizens. We had the officers of the 
French corvette, the ExpSditif, and some very capital 
and well-sustained characters by all parties, especially 
by the officers of the Fairfield. I had a long talk with 
the wife of the. governor, and a. longer contradanza 
with Senorita V . R.'s Dr.'Pangloss was admira- 
ble ; and R.'s clerical gentleman to the life. - S.'s Paul 
Pry also was as good as any thing, and a barrel of hot 
whiskey punch walked about the rooms, administering 
itself, and much escorted and attended to. 

March 3rf, Sunday, — ^A quiet imiform life for a fort- 
night, comfortable, and without any accidents beyond 
walks and talks, rided, dinners, and books. We shall 
sail in a few days for Toulon, and we break up our 
establishment on shore on the eighth. The frigate is 
now in every item perfect as a ship. She has dropped 
down to her first anchorage, ajid sits in the pretty little 
cove a thing to wonder at. The ward-room, all in vir- 
gin white, is quite a handsome apartment, and every 
comer of the ship has undergone the most thorough 
overhauling. The Fairfield has gone to Gibraltar, and 
we expect the Columbia next month. 
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Marck 16th, at- Sea, off Toulon. 

We sailed from Mahcm oa the 11th under the most 
promismg auspices, but had scarcely doubled Cape 
Mola before the wind roared and raged, and we had 
a gale until now. March is March over the world, and 
you know my spite against it is special and personal. 

The last days in Mahon were quiet and peaceful, 
during which we made a visit to the famous lazaretto, 
a wonderful place, perhaps the most extensive and best 
contrived in the world. But I am weary of Mahon, 
and next season we will go to the lazaretto together. 



Toulon, March 19th, 1844. 

We took a fresh fair wind yesterday morning, and 
entered this superb harbour by eight o'clock. The 
approach to, and whole outline of the coast, are mag- 
nificent, and the harbour, set in lofty hills, faced with 
castles and battlements, is glorious. Eguilette, Mal- 
bousquet, and other fortresses commemorating the first 
appearance of Napoleon, and the terrible history and 
atrocities of the victorious Republicans, the chivalry of 
Sir Sidney Smith, and the awful conflagration of the 
fleet. And yet, how like a phoenix is this French navy I 
Superb fleets of two and three deckers are anchored 
around us, and the gigantic arsenals of Toulon resoupd 
with bustle and industry. 
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The views about are very fine: the fortified city on 
the shore and at the base of the mighty peaks of Mont 
Faron, alpine cliffs which tower over the valleys, and 
whose summits and sides are armed with castles and 
defences : a narrow and fertile neck of land extends 
like a protecting arm around a hundred ships of war, 
and the great masses of dock- walls, quays, ship-houses, 
foundries, and batteries line the margin of the deep 
curve. Opposite are country views, interspersed with 
forts, towns, ancient towers, and ruins. 
^ I went on shore immediately after the salutes, with 
Mr. F., to take the commodore's compliments to the 
maritime prefect, the famous Admiral Baudin. We 
landed within a large dock, at a noble quay extending 
the whole length of the port, and fronted with hand- 
some shops and eaf6s. Every thing is naval and mili- 
tary, and all the parade and circumstance of French 
garrison duty. The appearance of the city is fine ; it 
is admirably built; and if French people by any possi- 
bility could be clean, Toulon would be a charming 
place. The costumes of the peasants (of Provence, 
you know) are unique, the market places are amusing 
scries, and a more absolute appearance of health can 
not be. We went first to the American consul, and 
found old Mr. Trouchet the very ideal of a French old 
gentleman. His son accompanied us to the admiral's 
at the other end of the city. We found the palace of 
the prefect fronting on a very handsome square, with 
fine ranges of buildings on either side, and the walks 
shaded by noble elms. Troops paraded, and as we 
entered the court-yard, sentinels saluted us. A hand- 
some traveling chariot was ajt the principal door, and 
we ascended to the apartments of the prefect We 
found the admiral sitting at a large writing-table spread 
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with papers and despatches in neat order : the apart- 
ment was a well-equipped cabinet-looking room, with 
charts and plans hung upon the walls ; and we were 
welcomed by a fine-looking old man of 60, who ad- 
vanced with great courtesy, and received us with a 
shake of his left and only hand. His right arm was 
shot away at the bombarding of St. Juan d'UUoa 
(I think), and a stump hung from the shoulder, with the 
sleeve hooked up oyer the breast of his nmiform. As 
he advanced I thought I had never seen a finer portrait 
of an ofScer. He speaks English perfectly, and con- 
versed with great afiability. We sat half an hour, and 
on taking leave, he informed us he was about to go to 
Paris immediately, and must defer the pleasure of seeing 
the commodore until his return. He is a very hand- 
some likeness of Mr. Clay,^ with a fresh English com- 
plexion, tall and stately, and elegant in his manner. 
Never were elevated station and rank more gracefully 
filled, and yet, strange connection of fortunes, he has a 
near relative a common sailor in one of our ships, the 
Fairfield ; and he is here a prince almost in Toulon. 
Strange destinies! or, rather, strange differences in 
human energies and mind, which create destinies I 
** The fault is not in our stars, but in ourselves," were 
the words of the wisest of poets in the mouth of a 
wise Roman. 

It rained the rest of the day, and I am now to make 
the best of this beautiful morning. 
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TouloD, March 2l8t, 1844. 

Early on Monday morning R. and M. and I went 
on shore to take a tramp over the whole city. We 
Jlannied from ten until half past one, ransacking the 
place for all that it contains of antiquity and curiosity. 
We did much shopping, also, of various sorts, and re- 
plenished our St. George of Burgundy, the most agree- 
ble red wine I ever drank. Toulon reminds me much 
of Gibraltar ; a lofty mountain of gray rock towers 
over its walls in the same way, and the warlike every 
thing which fills the place is only nationally different. 
The fortifications and walls of Toulon are on an enor- 
mous scale, and the pliff of Mount Faron is armed at 
every shelf and angl^ ; the water batteries, the fleets, 
and the note of preparation, look as if great expeditions 
Were in prosecution, and the prisoner Algerines and 
French African troops explain ^hy Toulon has be-* 
come the greatest naval depot in thp kingdom. In the 
arsenals, and at work in the harbours, and on the quays, 
are no less than 4000 convicts in chains, with gray 
and yellow uniforms and villanous countenances. 
About 8000 free workmen in addition are employed 
within the walls of the arsenal, and the scene of indus- 
try, and grand undertaking, and mighty docks and 
workshops, is most imposing. Apart from the arsenal 
and quay, which is peopled with sailors and navy ofli- 
cers, the town and fortifications are appropriated to 
the troops and braves, and every thing is military. 

Th^re are three interesting associations with Napo- 
leon, One I have already alluded to— his first essay 
in arms, ^^^^t!^^'" ^^ ^^ ^W dismasted frigate which 
is moored ju^t withi^ th§ wetter-gates of the basin, and 
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carefully roofed over and painted. She is the "Muiron," 
with inscription in large characters on the stem, as fol- 
lows : " Cette fregate, prise a Venise est celle qui a 
ramen^e Napoleon d'Egypte." Every boat which 
passes from the men-ofcwar to the town must go im- 
mediately under the stem of the Muiron. We visited 
her and saw Napoleon's cabins. 'The hold of the 
Muiron at present is a dungeon for the for^atSj or gal- 
ley slaves, who misbehave. 

The third association with the Emperor is a stately 
frigate, at present moored alongside the Cumberland. 
She is in deep mourning, painted entirely black, and has 
the distinction of having brought the remains of Na- 
poleon to France. The " Belle Poule" is the pride t)f 
French frigates. 

The most interesting scenes in Toulon are seen from 
our own quarter-decks, or in our boat excursions among 
the fleet and curves of the harbour. Fleet parades and 
exercises, men-of-war evolutions, boat squadrons, the 
troops exercising on shore, landing of detachments 
from the fleet, rolling of musketry from the hills, mock- 
fights^ and all the general interest of a joint army and 
fleet among interesting and picturesque scenes ; a 
beautifidly variegated country, adorned with the most 
picture-iike of all the arts of man, towers and castles, 
and moixuments of war. , In the elegant cafes we meet 
none but military people, and it is interesting to look 
upon the character. At the Opera we are seated in a 
sort of omnibus box, with no dresses but uniforms and 
beards.* I think we are treated with great courtesy 
every where. Distinguished admirals and oflicers have 
visited the ship. Of female society there is none in 
Toulon, and although the exchange of courtesy among 
the men has been confined to mere visits, I think I 
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have seen in all things great show of respect One lit- 
tle circumstance at the shops is worth mentioning as 
illustrating the difference of the feeling towards the 
Americans and Enghsh. Several prints are exposed 
in the windows, very- graphic of naval fights ; and 
among them we find American frigates whipping, with 
all facility, EngUsh seventy -fours and hundred -gun 
ships I * . 

To-night they sing the Barber of Seville at the Opera- 
house; quite a pleasant little theatre. The corps is 
not very distinguished, but I have a curiosity to see a 
French Figaro. The last was Tamburini ! 



Toulon, March 27th, 1844. 

The commodore and purser have gone to Marseilles 
on business with the navy agent. I have busied my- 
self greatly with Toulon and its neighbourhood, and 
on the twenty-third accompanied the captain on a tour 
of sight-seeing through the grand naval arsenal. I 
will not weary you with details of what neither of us 
can have very perfect comprehension. The extent 
and grandeur of the place amazed me very much ; but 
there is something in the very look of a French navy- 
man which carries conviction of th^r never being up 
to the sea. The most extraordinary efforts, discipline, 
improvements, and activity have made their present 
navy estabUshment gigantic in stature; but there is 
something in an American or English sailor which is 
native, and naturally nautical*— beyond attainment or 
imitation. Another war with England would, I have 
no doubt, produce other Aboukirs and Trafalgars ; but 
who- can tell what that yet other war will produce, 
when modem American ships are to encounter those 
of a same species. 
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We spent the morning among the tremendoas en- 
gines and docks, and interesting musettm, and after- 
ward we all dined with the captain, and went to the 
Opera. 

Yesterday B. and R. and I spent the day in a little 
French travel, visiting Hyeres, the great English re- 
sort in the south of France, and in all my acquaintance 
with other par^ of the kingdom there is no parallel to 
Hyeres. We found saddle horses out of the question, 
and consequently had recourse to the banqtiette of the 
diligence. At a very early hour we were at the dili- 
gence rendezvous, which your recollections of similar 
scenes will readily present to you. We scraped ac- 
quaintance with the conducteur, a pleasant, merry Pro- 
vencal, very communicative and joyous, and having 
mounted to our throne, we rumbled through the streets 
and tremendous gates into the pretty faubourgs. In a 
wide Champs de Mars beyond the waHs, we found troops 
in exercise, and passing through a straggling suburb, 
we soon ^arrived among fields, and vineyards, and 
variety, which make the drive one of the loveliest in 
France. The road lay through luxuriant and fertile 
country ; a long level plain of olive groves and vine- 
yards, interspersed with ndble old chateaux, little emi- 
nences capped with towers and ruins of feudal gran- 
deur, ancient castles, and monasteries. On the left 
were the Maritime Alps, ending in the tremendous 
peak of Mount Faron and other sudden ridges of rock, 
contrasting with the green fertility of the plain ; on the 
right the sea and the harbours added incomparable 
variety. 

Half way we passed through the town of La Valette, 
and enjoyed ever various scenery until arriving at 
Hyeres. From its position in regard to mountains aa 
Vol. L— F 
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the north, and a lovely plain extending sheltered to the 
sea, Hyeres, although but twelve miles from Toulon, 
is wholly diffisrent in climate and vegetation. Orange 
orchards cover the valley, and Oriental trees, palms, 
and dates, bloom and decorate the walks and terraces. 
The town itself, much improved by English resort, is 
built on the side of a steep hill, immediately at the 
base of which the delightful valley extends in every 
rural charm six miles to the beach ; and the sea, dotted 
with islands, and blue as the sky, is the most admirable 
feature in the scene. Immediately over the solid Uttle 
town is a rocky eminence surmounted with the most 
picturesque of castles, the ancient stronghold of the 
barons of Hyeres. 

A tidy, fat landlady welcomed us at the "Hotel des 
Ambassadeurs," a capital inn, and admirably contrived 
with balconies and apartments commanding the gardens 
and the wide plain uninterruptedly. I recognized one 
or two Englishmen immediately, and the effect of their 
resorting at Hyeres shoWs itself in every thing. 

Having ordered dinner and a guide, w6 sallied^forth 
to explore ; and feeling no interest in the mere town, 
however improved and cleansed, we mounted at once 
upon the craggy heights above. We passed several 
superb old gateways and terrace -like ramparts, climbed 
all sorts of defences and feudal battlements, and finally 
gained the loftiest tower on the peak. I can give you 
no idea of the view, or of the varied collection of ob- 
jects within the wide sweep of the eye. The wild 
Alps on the north in a hundred rugged cliffs and 
chasms, the seignorial little town at our feet, and the 
grandeur of the baronial castle pinnacled on the craggy 
peaks, and commanding the humble village like a chapter 
from James's novels ; and then the inexpressible valley 
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and plain, henuned round to the isle-girt bays and sea 
in the distance— one vast garden of summer and luxury. 
The contrasts of mountain wilderness with valley ripe- 
ness and life are more beautiful from this citadel tower 
than in any view I have ever seen. Kenil worth is not 
more picturesque, nor is Warwick more magnificent 
than the former grandeur of the fortress of Hydres ; 
and legend and romance of history would have appear- 
ed more richly at the ** Wizard's" bidding than from 
any spot in England, so beautiftQ is the fame of the 
Proven^eaux. We all three admired and enjoyed with 
so much enthusiasm, that I think the morning will live 
like a pleasant epoch in our memories. 

We met a French gentleman on the tower, from 
whom we endeavoured to obtain some account of the 
castle, but he could only say very generally what we 
already knew. The old man was a good deal puzzled 
when upon his continuing, " Mais vous Anglais, avec 
vos^-" ** But," interrupted I, " we are not English." 
."Not English? German, then t" "No." Russian, 
Italian, every thing he guessed, and never dreamed of 
America. He was so impressed with the English cer- 
tainty of it, that he said Scotch, and then, as R. says, 
looking at one of us, " Ah, I have it : Irish, beyond 
doubt !" Polish was also presumed, but the glorious 
Independents over the water never were thought of. 

We afterward visited an English burial-ground, and 
found some affecting monuments to beauty and youth, 
unsaved by pilgrimage to a foreign land. Every thing 
captivated us at Hyeres, and the weather was the spring 
of poets. 

At the hotel we dined in the coffee-room, but alone, 
and found our hostess had more penetration than the 
ancient French gentleman on the castle tower ; for our 
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dessert was a little piece of French flattery, graceful 
as the turn of a French compliment. Two star-span- 
gled banners crossed over an anchor, were traced in 
sepia-coloured nutmeg on the white ^ field** of the blaric 
mange. A coronet, however, was the crest of this fan- 
ciful heraldry, and with one lunge of a spoon R. at 
once demolished the forbidden symbol. 

After, dinner we turned over the register of the hotel, 
and among many hundred rentiers^ as they call them- 
selves, English nobles and gentry, Russian and Ger- 
man, we found only one American family whom we 
knew. 
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Marseilles, Hotel d*Orient, } 
March dOth, 1844: i 
I OVERRULED my inactive dispositions yesterday, and 
have come to this commercial capital after all. It is 
infinitely more like New York or Liverpool than Paris 
or Boulogne; and after a morning's lounging about, 
I am heartily tired of it R. and I set off alone to- 
gether yesterday morning. The day was delicious: 
we were enthroned upon the banquette, the eonducteur 
chatty, and the drive glorious. The road, a few mile/s 
from Toulon, follows a narrow pass through tremen- 
dous mountains) the pass of OUioules, famed in the 
bloody wars of the Revolution. The road is beauti- 
fully built, and winds around the fronts of tall precipi- 
ces, in some places excavated in the face of tb^ cliffs, 
and pursues the course of a torrent which has forced 
its way throiigh the wonderful pass. High above is an 
ancienf castle, beetling over the gorge, aad the summit 
of the clifis has the most fantastic outline. The town 
of OUioules is at one (the south) end of the pass, which 
is another monument *^a toutes les gloires des Fran- 
9ais," as the inscription says at Versailles. It is the 
only access to the peninsula of Toulon, and thus impor- 
tant, it was the theatre of terrible fighting between the 
RepubUcans and Spanish and English. The country 
on this side is in the most beautiful state of cultivation, 
and having crossed a lofty ridge, we descended into 
vales and meadows, vineyards and orchards, according 
with the Provenqe of our imaginations. In the ^fter- 

F2 
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noon we arrived to dine at the tabk cThSte of this ex- 
cellent hotel, meeting with some Boston acquaintances 
on their way to Madrid. # » * 

* * Mr. M., of the establishment of Mr. 

Fitch, has very kindly ciceroned us over and through 
the city. 

We have spent the evening charmed at the Opera : 
** La Reine de Chypre,** by the author of your favorite 
L'Eclair. A baryton voice« was worthy of Tamburini ; 
the theatre is superb. But Marseilles is stupid and 
wearisome, and I close my letter for the present mail. 



ToaloD, April 6tb, 1844. 

I AM spending the morning in the ateUer of an artist 
with a friend whose physiognomy is undergoing peine 
forte et dure upon pasteboard. I am here to bring out 
his expression by conversation, and as a mail is to be 
sent to^iay, 1 prepare you a letter in the intervals of 
my expressive remarks. 

Marseilles could not contain us beyond three days, 
and on the next morning we entered the coup6e for 
our return. R. had undertaken a polite commission, 
and was charged with the safe-keeping of a pretty 
Swiss damsel. Ma'am'selle Marie Tschantz was a 
most agreeable travelling companion, and she sat be- 
tween us, to the great improvement of our acquaintance 
with the fair compatriotes of Anne of Geiorstein. We 
found the pass of OUiouIes more admirable than ever. 

It is Good Friday to-day, and the churches of Tou- 
lon are worth visiting : the flags of the French fleet are 
half-masted ; the first overt act of union of Church and 
State I have seen. * # » 
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Mahon, April 19th, 1844. 
* * * * # 

We returned here on the 7th, and are waitmg for 
some news of the Columbia, expected hourly from Bra- 
zil. The time has passed indolently with me, and my 
only amusements, riding and walking, of which, in the 
fear of wearying you with monotony, I will not write 
too much in detail. One excursion to the northern 
coast of the island, to visit the wreck of a fine ship at 
one time supposed to be American, shall suffice as an 
instance of many agreeable jaunts in the improved 
spring season. Yesterday morning R. and I mounted 
at the quay, and rode some ten miles through narrow 
bridle paths, rocky defiles, and around wild cliflfs, until 
we arrived at the coast. The fields are carpeted with 
fresh flowers, and there is a brilliant green and luxuri- 
ance among the country scenes. After some hunting 
across fields and groves (the road no longer continu- 
ing), we came to a cliff" overhanging a little miniature 
bay deep in the rocks, from -which we had a view of 
the scene. The wreckers were collected, and officers 
of the customs were superintending and guarding the 
spoils. A few tents, constructed of the sails of the ill- 
fated ship, glittered under the cliflTs; the beach was 
strewn with spars, cables, torn sails, beams, and ship 
equipage of eV^ry sort; and staves in the utmost pro- 
fusion, the cargo of the ship, were scattered around. 
A few feluccas hovered about among the rocks ; camp 
fires curled their smoke from among the tents, and it 
looked a gypsy settlement in a romantic sea cove, pi- 
rate or smuggler-like. The sea was smooth and mo- 
tionless ; there was not a breath to create a ripple ; 
and in the summer quiet of every thing, it was strange 
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to contrast the fearful night when the storms raged and 
drove to atoms the gallant ship, which on such a morn- 
ing would be all pride and beauty. The foreground 
to the picture was one of melancholy fitness. A rude 
cross made of bits of timber marked the nameless grave 
of a poor sailor whose mortal coil had drifted solitary 
upon the beach ; all else are lost, and the wreckers had 
given him a last resting-place upon the little knoll. 
We turned our horses' feet, that they should not pro- 
fane the grave. 

We loitered more than an hour among the busy 
group, and traced carefully whatever could be identi- 
fied as particular parts of the ship. Various articles of 
cabin fiimiture, even the back of a sofa with' its brass 
nails and horsehair ; also, many neat parts of rigging, 
which the practised eyes of my friend at once com- 
mended. A woman's bonnet had been discovered, but 
no clew to any knowledge of the ship, except the rem- 
nant of a Swedish ensign, and a painted board with the 
word " Magnet." 



MaliOD, May 3d» 1844. 

Thb quietest of quiet lives for a month ; during which 
I am so familiar with Mahon and its neighbourhood, 
that to write you any more description would be tedious 
as a twice-told tale. It has been Cuaresma (Lent), also, 
and the little world of Mahon obeys very rigid laws. 

We have learned accidentally that the Columbia was 
at Cadiz under the command of her first lieutenant, 
which has made the commodore uneasy for the fate of 
Captain Shubrick ; no doubt we shall, therefore, wait 
her arrival. Meantime such is the tedium of this 
place, that severd young gentlemen of great natural 
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amiability have become what sailors significantly call 
growls. 

May 4th. — ^AU grumbling of yesterday is succeeded 
by grand surprises and gratulations to-day; but as 
these vexations are part of our adventures, they must 
be made known to you. This morning our ears were 
saluted by the guns of a frigate steering through the 
narrow channels of the islands ; the Columbia was ad- 
vancing in gallant style and saluting the commodore. 
She came to beautifully quite near us, with her flag 
half-masted in honour of the captain, who died on the 
passage. 



Toalon, May 23d, 1844. 
Wb arrived here a week ago. In Mahon I was so 
occupied with duty, on the arrival of the Columbia, that 
I had no time to continue my letters. Captain Breese 
was transferred, with interesting and touching cere- 
mony, to the Columbia, and with unspeakable regret, 

also, we lost our messmate M. * * * 

* • • # • * * 

The funeral of Captain Shubrick, conducted by the 
three ships, was a ceremony for which a Sunday after- 
noon was in all respects adapted. No paradise was 
ever more beautiful in fancy ; the sun threw long shad- 
ows from the hills over the exquisitely smooth waters, 
and every object was soft in the Claude-like atmo- 
sphere ; the rich colours of the brown cliffs and green 
slopes were mirrored in the transparent depths, and 
the tall spars and beautiful forms of the vessels were mo- 
tionless witnesses of the last honours to a gallant chief. 
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The boats of the squadron formed alongside the 
Columbia, the marines of which ship led the proces- 
sion in the launches, with the band playing a dirge in 
front. A ship's barge with the body under diarge of 
a lieutenant, followed next, and was escorted by the 
remainder of the boats in reversed order of rank, the 
officers and men all in full uniform. The Gk)vemor of 
Minorca and staff, and all the foreign cpnsuls in uni- 
forms and plumes, alone marred the manly simplicity 
of the other dresses. The commodore and suite 
brought up the rear, and I gazed along the long line 
from this advantageous position in admiration of the 
scene. The procession moved slowly around the flag- 
ship, whose marines, drawn up on the poop, presented 
arms as the body passed ; the batteries of the Columbia 
flashed vnth minute guns ; the echoes bore a sort of 
lament far over the hills, and spectators from the shores 
and cliffs gazed solemnly upon the scene. 

The English graveyard lay a mile down the harbour, 
and the line of boats proceeded unbroken to a beautf- 
ful cove on the margin of which it is situated — a deep 
little gorge, with the hill slopes rising greenly and 
romantically around it. Some time was occupied in 
landing successively ; the marines, drawn up on a stone 
platform, presented arms as the cofliin was borne into 
the little enclosure, and as each boat arrived, the oars- 
men, tossing their oars, stood uncovered, and as we ar- 
rived last there was a perfect grove of upright oar- 
hlades in the little gulf. We clustered about the grave ; 
six seamen lowered the coffin, and the voice of the 
chaplain pronounced the ceremony of interment. The 
marines then covering the grave, fired three volleys, and 
the stranger chief was left in solitude. I have rarely 
witnessed any thing ^hich impressed me more solemn- 
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ly ; the little graveyard \vith a few modest monuments 
to American officers and seamen, the handsome col- 
umn of marines, the groups of officers, and the man- 
ly sailor-look of the men ; the crowd of man-of-war 
boats, with countless oar-blades glittering in the slant- 
ing sun rays; the distant ships, and the minute gun 
booming over the quiet waters ; the half-masted ensigns 
hanging in the calm as if palsied for the time ; the well- 
timed volleys of the marines echoing in the far distance, 
and the society of strangers from a far country, per- 
forming their last rites to their dead, while hundreds 
of another faith looked on in admiration. We return- 
ed sadly, notwithstanding the quick-step of the band 
and the rapid stroke of the oarsmen. 

Nothing remarkable happened afterward, and all our 
arrangements being completed, we sailed for Toulon 
on the ninth; and now the squadron will. remain to- 
gether imtil we leave Naples, which will make the 
Italian cruise much more agreeable. 

We had a grand exhibition of a general and con- 
tinued bombarding by the French fleet a day or two 
ago, and to-day it was a gallant sight to see them get 
under- weigh. They steer soon for Tangier, where the 
prince will probably test the improvement of the bom- 
bard practice. 

We all satil this evening for Genoa. 



NoTB> — ^During most of the two following months the squadron 
yisited the principal Italian ports ; and the writer of these letters, in 
company with a friend, took adrantage of a leave of absence with 
which they were indulged, to travel. They visited places which no 
record of his can aid in making more familiar or more agreeable to 
the reader, and it has therefore been thought best to omit the let- 
ters from Italy. 
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At Sea, 20 Miles South of Capri, ) 
July 4th, 1844. > 

Nothing like being far away, for rousing up one's 
patriotism. The fourth of July heretofore has rarely 
been associated with much else in my mind than mili- 
tia mustering and " vile guns," and schoolboy holydays: 
once only, on a passage across the Atlantic in a packet 
ship, when a toast was given patriotically, something 
like enthusiasm was kmdled. But this time I am with- 
in a little warlike world ! the frigate's batteries have 
just ended noisy salutes on the lonely sea, scarcely an 
object distinguishable except the misty outline of Capri, 
at this sultry and hazy hour ; and old Father Neptune 
alone has been reminded of his favourite and youngest 
pet, the American navy. May he cherish her faithfully ! 

But you never expected me to write you so much 
about patriotism ; especially so soon after enthusiastic 
enjoyments among objects which belong only to the old 
world — Florence, Rome, and Naples, with their classics, 
their arts, their galleries, and their enticements of every 
sort 

We sailed out the Bay of Naples at five last evening. 
The squadron had rendezvoused there, and there we 
parted company, each ship for a different destination 
for a few months : and was there ever such a tryst- 
ing scene, whether for ships or lovers ? I have " seen 
Naples," but it has not reconciled me to " die." 
Vol. L— G 
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5th Jtily, early morning, — ^We are about to enter the 
Straits of Messina ; but before we get among these nov- 
elties, I owe a full half hour of my journal to Stromboli 
and the delicious evwiiixg of yesterday. The 4th of 
July was saluted in our presence by explosions and 
thunders of the volcano as we passed in the sunset 
At that hour last year I was travelling in a birch ca- 
noe with a solitary Indian on the St. John, and far in 
the woods I distinctly heard the guns of the American 
block-house on the Aroostook. Our ovm batteries had 
made some noise on the waters yesterday morning ; 
but the apropos explosions of StrQmboli were som€>- 
thing to touch the imagination. At 3 o'clock we began 
to distinguish misty outlines of islands in the horizon, 
and at half past four the peak of Stromboli stood tow- 
ering over the sea about six miles before us. As we 
approached, the view became noble ; the single tall 
mountain rising in one rugged peak abruptly from the 
sea, and the summit crowned with the curling mass of 
Hmoke from those eternal fires :* in the distance, at in- 
tervals of six or eight miles, the picturesque islands of 
the group, — ^the group of \^olus, in the most fantastic 
outlines : an archipelago of headlands of wonderful va- 
riety, with Mount Etna dim in the distance. Thus our 
eyes had seen three volcanoes in less than twenty-four 
hours. 

We approached Stromboli within a mile and a half^ 
and listened to the bellowings and loud reports of its 
explosions ; hot streams of lava coursed distinctly down 
the side, smoking fearfully along, and light flames broke 

* Stromboli is the only one of the Earopean volcanoes which has 
never been known to lie quiet. Etna and Vesuvina have lain dor- 
mant for months. 
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fitfully through the masses of smoke which poured from 
the crater in dense and curling columns. It "was the 
noblest sight I ever saw, and the effect of the whole 
group was delightful : occasional eccentric needles ris- 
ing in rocky points from the smooth sea one and two 
hundred feet, but yet dwa:rfed among the overcrowing 
heights of the larger islands, and every object coloured 
by an atmosphere certainly peculiar to the climate. 
We skirted closely round the eastern base of the volca- 
no, in admiration of its wonders, the echoes of the cav- 
ern alive with its own thunder, and on one shelving side 
there was a mass of hot lava, which rolled and smoked 
into the sea. As we gained views of the south and east 
sides (passing very near to Stromboluzzo, one of the cu- 
rious needles that point in ragged rock, sharply and per- 
pendicularly from the sea), we had the remarkable con- 
trast of the populated quarter. The crater is about four 
fifths of the way up the northeast side (that is, about 
2200 feet — ^nearly half a mile above the water), and the 
terrors are in some nieasure shut out by tall barriers 
of rock, which appear to mount guard over a pretty 
village, standing on the water's edge at the opposite 
foot of the mountain. About 1500 people dwell in this 
precarious town, and the singularly fertile soil yields 
them rich crops of com and wine, the careful cultiva- 
tion extending high up, and overshadowed by the smoke 
and flames of the mountain. It is a picture of rich gar- 
dening, and the contrast with the lava sliding-place is 
strange enough. 

The sunset added tenfold beauty with its ever various^ 
effects, and when the last rays had faded from the 
mountain top, the whole western horizon was coloured 
almost to the zenith in that glowing rosy tint which you 
find in all Italian landscape. On this^H was sketched 
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the magnificeDt outline of Stromboli ; darkly, but in 
such n€rble relief, that vines and flowery shrubs were 
distinguishable on the profile of the mountain ; the 
wreaths of smoke rising, waving in every fanciful 
shape and tint ; and Stromboluzzo, like a gaunt mon- 
ster braving his fearful neighbour with a front of ada- 
mant ; little latine sails hovered about and beneath the 
clifis, giving life to the waters and the islands purpling 
in the twilight. Never was such an evening — ^the most 
placid, exquisite loveliness of nature ; every object beau- 
tiful and tranquil as happiness ; the fires and roar of 
the volcano serving but proofs of the faith in which 
man may dwell with Heaven's protection. 

Two hours after, a rich full moon was shedding gen- 
tle light, the fire of the mountain glowed like a beacon, 
and the night breeze, playing along the smooth sea, car- 
ried away to you ardent longings that all eyes at home 
might gaze with me upon the glorious scene. 

But we are abreast of Scylla — ^her whelps are howl- 
ing, and Siren voices call away to admire the scenes 
of Messina. 



Messioa, June 6th. 
Delightful views greeted me when I gained the 
quarter-deck yesterday, after my writing. We were 
in the jaws of the strait. Calabria in terrace mount- 
ams, vine clad, rich and green, with white scattered 
villages, was the shore on the left ; with the rocks of 
Scylla, a heavy mass of dark cliflT, crowned with a cas- 
tle, and beetling into the sea. There are caverns at 
the base of the cliff, into which the waters rush with a 
bellowing noise, and the course of the currents is so 
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uncertain, that the navigation is still dangerous in rough 
weather j. but time and the wear of waters have de- 
prived Scylla of terrors, better known to the scholar 
than the sailor. We passed safely along, and found 
the seductions of Siren songs could be braved without 
tying Cassoni (our pilot) to the mast, or stuffing his ears 
vnth cotton. The scene is very picturesque, and the 
contrast of the dark rock with the rich hill sides, cov- 
ered vnih almond and fig trees, and vines festooned as 
in Tuscany, "twining their marriageable arms" from 
tree to tree, as a friend of mine quoted very happily. 
The strait is about three miles wide at this point, but 
narrowing suddenly, so that we could study the shores 
very intimately. The low point of Pelprus is opposite 
Scylla, and Charybdis is several miles down the stream. 
The Sicilian coast has the same character, with a little 
more fertility ; the shores gracefully curving and rising 
on either coast into lofty mountains, coated richly with 
green and all the summer luxury of fruits, ^t their 
bases, almost bathing in the blue waves, glittering vil- 
lages, like figures in a sketch, giving life and human- 
ity to the view. Exceeding all in loveliness of sit- 
uation and solidity of appearance, Messina sits upon 
a little bay, her castle overhanging the city, and 
batteries frowning from the heights. In the dis- 
tance, like a mighty warder, Etna overshadows every 
thing. 

The frigate moved with a pleasant breeze among . 
these fair scenes; but after escaping the dangers of 
Scylla, we were within an ace of going ashore near 
those of Charybdis. All hands had been called to 
" bring ship to anchor," and I had a fine view of every 
thing from my usual position on the poop. We were 
moving rapidly in the stream, and approaching within 
G2^ 
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half a mile of the quays, the sails were clewed up at 
the word, in a way to astonish the crowds on shore. 
The ship still moved rapidly in the current, and being 
at length at the desired position, the order was given 
to let go the anchor. A heavy splash was heard for- 
ward, but the usual hoarse grating of the cable was 
listened for in vain. ^ Starboard anchor !" shouted the 
commodore, and the same splash was instantly heard, 
but again the grating of the chain was silent ; at the 
moment, the veteran boatswain, despair in every fea- 
ture, rushed aft, calling out to the first lieutenant, ^ All's 
jammed, sir ! all's jammed !" " Starboard ! starboard T 
was the ready order to the helmsman ; but we were 
fearfully near the beach, and the ship, with two or three 
knots way on her, would inevitably have gone ashore, 
had not the master, with wonderful promptness discover- j 

ed the obstructions of the cable, cleared them in a trice, I 

and the heavy anchors, doing the rest of the work them- 
selves, rushed to grapple with the bottom, as if in haste 
to save the gallant ship. She swung round like a shot, 
and all was safe. Here was one of those accidents, to 
the dangers of which there is nothing to oppose but the 
prompt presence of mind of the seaman ; and the drill- 
ing and accomplishments of the officers were beautiful- 
ly exhibited. 

Charybdis, a whirlpool not half so " ugly"-looking 
as Hell Gate, is a couple of miles from us only ; the 
saying is rather threadbare throughout the ship about 
** escaping from," '&c., or I might make a point in my 
letter. It was a stirring moment, and no music, Siren 
or human, was ever more welcome to human ears than 
that discordant grating of the cables. 

We anchored at eleven, the usual salutes were ex- 
changed, and the ship became crowded with the curious 
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Sicilians. A couple of friends and I took refuge on 
shore. 

Messina has 73,000 people, and a large silk, cit- 
ron, and almond export trade. You will find all that 
and much more in the gazetteers, but you will not find 
w^hat we did in our afternoon walk. Notwithstanding 
the fine efiect from the strait, notwithstanding several 
wide streets, noble lava flag-stones, and substantial 
stone houses, the dirt and filth is terrible, and the peo- 
ple, whether on the Corso, the gardens, the marina, or 
quay, terribly unlike my fancies of Sicily. Beggars 
in legions, and troops of lazaroni, who, unlike those of 
Naples, have not, as Valery says, degenerated into 
trowsers and industry. We spent the afternoon in ex- 
ploring the city, and visited the Cathedral, in which is 
some fine pietra dura work. We had an ice cream at 
a cafe, and an evening ramble among the beaux and 
belles on the grand promenade of the marina. But 
there was a general disappointment among us, and we 
were very glad to have our evening walks on the quar- 
ter-deck, in enjoyment of scenes to which distance gave 
some enchantment One thing I shall always be grate- 
ful to Messina for — comfortable kid gloves, as good as 
those in Naples, and at the more comfortable cost of 
fourteen sous a pair ! I saw others nearly as good for 
ten sous : and one dollar a dozen. 
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At Sea, off South Cape of Italy, July 9th. 

We sailed from Messina this morning, having wait- 
ed three days for a wind. I was not sorry for it, as it 
gave me opportunity for studying Sicily a little, and 
undoing some of the disappointments I felt about Mes- 
sina. The time was passed very agreeably, thanks 
to the attentions of Mr. P , the agreeable and ac- 
complished son of the American consul. A party of 
four or five of us dined with him delightfully one day ; 
and after dinner he turned out a couple of carriages, 
and desserted us with a charming drive along the shore 
of the straits ; the road winding pleasantly along the 
curves of the coast, and the views delightful in the 
evening light. Another day R. and R. and I devoted 
to the public places, and. the lions of the city, and after 
churches, bronzes, fountains, and what not, we were 
shown a tower over the cliffs which had been the resi- 
dence of Coeur-de-Lion on his way to Acre. At an- 
other time we gained a sort of battery on an elevated 
point, which commands a panorama of remarkable 
variety and extent. 

On our walk through the city I had occasion to ad- 
dress a question to a young curate-looking student in 
knee breeches and cocked hat He immediately offer- 
ed his services as our cicerone, and conducted us in 
a walk of an hour to this glorious belvidere, where 
he continued his civilities by enacting " chorus,** as 
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Ophelia says, to the scene. At our feet the solid city sat 
dipping almost in the blue waves, and but two or three 
miles beyond, the waving and broken hills of Calabria, 
dotted with white towns and the rich ripe crops of the 
season ; the narrow pass of waters winding to the Rock 
of Scylla, which contrasted with the low jutting point 
of Pelorus ; and the iEolian, group, in endless variety, 
was in the distance. On the left or west side, fruitful 
country valleys lay extended beneath us, and at the south 
the mists of the valley shrouded the crest of Etna. The 
place from which we had this enjoyment was the sum- 
mit of a sort of terrace-garden belonging to a wealthy 
Sicilian, and decorated in antique garden style, trim 
hedge-rows, and cunning little summer-houses. In our 
descent, the amiable young student showed us a little 
detour into the country, and I wanted you to admire 
the profuse and glorious aloe, the orange and almond 
groves, citron and nectarine. Then we had a lounge 
on the marina, a noble quay running along the whole 
facade of the city. It was Sunday aftemoou, and the 
whole population was deployed in holyday and gayety 
on the promenade ; some pretty coaches, but no pretty 
women. A fine band played in the garden in the even- 
ing, and crowdg of well-dressed people sauntered 
through the winding walks. 

Next day we returned the young consul's dinner (his 
parents being absent), and in the evening we sat in his 
balconies in the pleasant air. 

This morning at day-dawn I was roused by the nois- 
es of getting under weigh; the band was cheering the 
men at the capstan bars with " Old Dan Tucker," and 
I got on deck as soon as possible for the last views. 

We were braving through the straits with the wind 
dead aft, logging ten knots, and a current two and a 
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half, making twelve and a half knots by the land. We 
had passed Charybdis, still a dangerous whirlpool to 
the incautious little craft that venture too near : and 
Captain Smyth, the English surveyor, relates that he 
has seen a seventy-four gun ship whirled round in its 
eddies. We had escaped all dangers, however, and 
our pace was glorious. The sun was abroad, and the 
Calabrian hills were lit up in fresh fire ; Messina shon^ 
in the clear white of distanoe, and the bold coasts on 
either side met in noble perspective in the north, appa- 
rently forming a deep and beautiful bay. I thought it 
as fine as Naples. Etna was shrouded in mists on the 
right, its terrors hidden from the lovely view, and the 
wide blue sea e^xpanded majestically before us, crested 
with sparkling foam, through which we are dashing 
famously. We skirted round the huge toe of Italy in 
close view of its Araratish coast, rising in quaint peslks 
and jagged needles loftily from the sea, every object 
bearing traces of volcanic eflfects and the " convulsions 
of diseased nature," like Hotspur's temper, if I remem- 
ber right. It is only sixty years since Calabria was 
terribly devastated by earthquakes, and a sad fatality 
occurred on the beach which connects the Rock of 
Scylla to the main land. About thsee thousand peo- 
ple took refuge on the beach, believing it safest, but 
they had scarcely arrived there when an adjoining 
precipice fell into the sea, and the waves recoiling from 
the mass, swallowed up the fugitives in what they 
thought their sanctuary. 

We are now off Spartivento, a bold promontory with 
ft }ittl^ town at its foot, and changing our course a little, 
we are steering across the Ionian Sea, the mouth of the 
Adriatic. With this wind we shall make the Morea 
to-morrow. 
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My improved quarters in the. poop cabin, since the 
captain has left the ship^ give me fine opportunities for 
enjoying the views, and my greater comforts enhance 
every pleasure. As I write I have but to turn my head 
to face the refreshing breeze, and to gaze upon the 

cliffs of Italy through an open window. 

« « . # # « 

Jtdy 12. — We are flapping idly in a calm, a mile 
and a half south of Cerigo, which uaed to be Cytherea^ 
sacred to Venus, w&o, after being bOrn from the sea 
near Cyprus, was wafted hither in a conch, and imme- 
diately took the island under her good graces. I wonder 
at her fancy, for it is a leafless mountain, and not very 
picturesque. We are near enough to distinguish the 
little town of Kapsali, with an extensive fortress on the 
right, over which is floating the flag of England. The 
island, you know, is one of the " Ionian Isles," constitu- 
ting a Republic, dependant upon and protected by Eng- 
land. I have been reading its modem history, which 
is interesting from a variety of fates and masters. It 
lies a few miles south of the south cape of the Morea, 
and we are passing between it and the curious head- 
long cliff of Ovo, a little rock island rising abruptly 
two or three hundred feet above the sea. Farther 
south is Cerigotto, another of the Ionian Republics ; and 
in the hazy distance, a little more easterly, Mt. Ida and 
Crete are just distinguishable ; the outline of the hills 
of the peninsula is on the northern horizon, and the 
heights of Maina are distinctly seen in the haze. Thus, 
although not yet fairly in the Archipelago, we are among 
the isles of Greece, and classic shores are every where 
around us. A few months voyaging is apt to take some 
of the young sdul out of one^s enthusiasm, and my past 
four or five years' travelling about have had some effect 
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lately upon my excitements of first impressions ; but I 
hail the dawn, as it were, of another day, as we enter 
the Archipelago ; and my first view of Cape Clear, in 
days gone by, was scarcely more full of interest than 
making the Morea last evening ; its long lines of hills 
growing to the eye as the fi'igate advanced with the 
breeze. First views of Greece ! " theme of the young, 
and beacon of the wise P' If we live a century, I think 
one can scarcely grow so wholly away from boyhood 
as to be careless* of the noble names and deeds which 
consecrate this holy land. The most disenchanted of | 

all world-citizens may find refreshment for mind, soul, I 

and heart among classic memories and histories ; and to 
-look on Greece — to trace the scene of great deeds, the 
cradle of art and science, where the world's greatest 
men have done the world's greatest deeds — must be a 
moment of happy reminiscences to all who have been 
happy when young. It is then that "slight tokens" 
strike hard upon the electric chain which binds years 
together ; and the sensation of happy hours long gone 
is cpnducted cheeringly into the heart of the present. 
The same magic mirror which at Rome and Tiyoli re- 
flected so really to my eye the days of Northampton, 
is held before me here," brightly and affectionately. 

We had a slower passage across the Ionian Sea than 
the commencement promised, and I have had nothing 
to add to my journal but the quiet routine of sea life in 
a man-of-war, and ship exercises, of which there have 
been a good deal in the late slack breezegj. But of all 
that sort of thing there has been more than enough in 
my last letters. The weather is always delicious, and 
climate, sunUght, and atmosphere, the great painters 
of scenery, have coloured my impressions of GreecQ 
• very much as they existed in fancy, 
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ISth. — ^Again calmly flapping about, the gentlest 
breezes in the world having wafted us half way up to 
Athens. Last evening every body was quoting £ind 
spouting Byron, and at sunset the word was passed as 
IbllQfws : 

" Slow sinks, more lovely ere his race be ran, 
Along Morea's hills, the setting san,'* <&c., 

and, indeed, the " blaze of light" was as cloudless as 
the author would wish. We lay off St. Angelo amon^ 
a fleet of vessels of all sizes and nations. T walked the 
deck until ten with R., in pure enjoyment of the scene 
and air, after a sultry day. The ship moved sparkling 
along, dashing diamonds from her bows ; the stars 
shone out serenely on the coast, and we talked of home 
and told secrets. This morning found us overhauling a 
crowd of vessels ; a breeze of a few hours in the night 
having brought us abreast of the Gulf of Nauplia ; and 
Cape St. Angelo, girt about with rock islands, stretch- 
ed out sharply under our lee. On the east, and within 
half a mile, the curious rocks of Caravi and Bello Poulo 
were studies of rich brown light, and more distant, but 
in fine view, Milo and Anti-Milo, broke the expanse of 
waters. The morning was delightful, however, from 
the novelty and nearness of our company. The light 
wind was dead ahead, and as many as forty vessels, 
within six or seven miles of each other, were working 
the same way — a fair race to windward ; passing and 
repassing eaqh other in every direction, ships in every 
attitude, crossing and recrossing, and ensigns of every 
nation displayed from the peaks. A large Austrian 
man-of-war was about a mile to windward of us, and 
after half a dozen tacts we had the satisfaction of pass^ 
ing her fairly, and very soon outstripped more distant 
competitors ; receiving occasionally the usual salutes 
of their ensigns as we drew near. 
Vol. I.— H 
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We passed the Austrian within two hundred yards ; 
and at one time, while almost overshadowed by the 
rugged rock of Caravi, there were as many as fifteen 
of us within the circuit of a mile. It is now perfectly 
calm, and we all lie listlessly on the unrippled sea, every 
spar and shroud reflected in the waters. The ship is 
very comfortable during these pleasures ; the gun-deck 
is the lounging-place, arm-chairs, cigars, books, papers, 
pet chickens and pigeons, and fifty trifling matters 
which, in the quietness of the lazy day, take importance 
upon themselves. The band, very pleasantly re-enforced 
at Naples, practises two hours every morning, and re- 
gales us at dinner, and in the evening on the quarter- 
deck. Almost every thing is pleasant, and we study 
out the headlands and capes, and distant isles, and pore 
over their history and fable. 

We are sixty miles south of the Acropolis ; Serpho, 
Thermia, and Idra, with the south cape of Attica, the 
nearest points. Par away to the east in the haze are 
seen dimly Siphanto, Paros, Anti-Paros, and, I trust, 
Naxos, although the pilot says only perhaps. 

Late at Night. — Another long walk on the poop, with 
thoughts travelling from old worlds to new : the even- 
ing closed worthy of evenings in Greece, and the sun 
went down and left a noble field for the waving outr 
line of old Peloponnesus. The band played, and we 
were all grouped together in enjoyment of the evenr 
ing. . The Austrian lay a quarter of a mile astern of 
us, and as the shadows of night crept over the fair face 
of Nature, watch fires sparkled in the hills, and the 
" sentinel stars set their watch in the sky." I have 
walked two hours, and now Tour bells strike, and the 
men in the tops sing out the call heedfully. 
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Sunday night, July 14th, off the Piraeus. 

A DAT for years of memory ! At an early hour this 
morning I looked out the window port of my improved 
quarters, saw the waves receding rapidly, and was 
congratulating myself, when Peter came in, spilled the 
shaving water, and answered, vexatiously, "Head wind, 
sir." So much the better, thought I, %ad was on deck 
in twenty minutes. We were beating oi;r way with 
land on every side. I caught the pilot by the button, 
who, in his usual characteristic English, said, " *Spose 
J make him fair windy sul, at meridJ' Sul means sir, 
but as you may never see Cassoni himself, I shall delay 
my account of him, until I can present to you the best 
of mimics, J., a friend of mine, whose "Cassoni" is per- 
fection. 

The excellent-natured man, however, made intel- 
ligible to me the principal objects in view. His mem- 
ory is most extraordinary, and he appears to know 
every spot, nook, and inlet of the Mediterranean, as 
ladies know the conveniences and capacities of their 
boudoirs. He pointed out Paros and Idra on the 
left ; Zea, Macronisi, and D'Arbora on the right ; the 
Gulf of Egina open before us, its famous island in the 
midst ; Corinth dimly seen on the west in wavy hills, 
and the coast of Attica in still dimmer distance closing 
the north horizon.. At ten we had church service, and 
the lesson Was aptly enough, the preaching of St. Paul 
at Athens. '* Ye men of Athens," &c. 
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Cassoni was right, as usual. At one the breeze 
hauled, and we lay our course, five knots an hour for 
the Acropolis, passing close under Egina, with Cape 
Colonna on the right At six o'clock the Acropolis 
and Parthenon were first distmguishable, and half a 
dozen telescopes were scanning every height and inlet 
industriously enough, the good-natured pilot answering 
twenty questions at a time. I used my eye and glass 
busily, but the closing day shut out too soon what we 
were most anxious to see. Idra, however, was glorious, 
the town perched on the north cape ; and as the sun kin- 
dled its golden fire behind the heights of Egina, we had 
a grand view of the famous temple on the mountain in 
the beautiful reUef. The ruins are of a temple of Mi- 
nerva, which was only inferior to the Parthenon ; as 
many as twenty columns stand together, topping the 
very crest of a hill, and remnants of others in every 
form lie at the base, every thing displayed on the bright 
field of the sunset so as to be seen perfectly and ex- 
quisitely. For lower objects the great Isthmus was 
the back-ground, and Salamis toppled over the waters 
which had seen the ruin of Xerxes. Night came on 
and closed all further study, just as Athens and the cit- 
adel were growing distinct. We may possibly anchor 
in the Piraeus by eleven o'clock, and in the early morn- 
ing we shall look upon the Acropolis. 

The scenery has been very interesting this evening; 
its chief beauties, however, are due to the complexion 
given them by the sunlight, the drawing of the views 
being tamer than I fancied, and most vexatiously bar- 
ren. There was a pun made about producing little but 
" salt," as might have been expected. 

16/ A July, — The wind failed us last night, and k wis 
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eleven this morning before we came to anchor in the 
Piraeus. Athens, about six miles over the plain, shows 
itself, with its famous citadel and the Parthenon over- 
looking every thing ; but the coast and country, with- 
out exception, the most barren and inhospitable looking 
I ever saw ; not a vestige of green, except the planta- 
tions about Athens, and the hills stony and rugged in the 
extreme. We came to outside the famed pillars which 
pedestaled the lions which you saw at Venice : " Where 
was thine iEgis, Pallas ?" 

We are quite near to a French flag-ship, and there 
are various foreign men-of-war about the little bay. 
The modem town of Pirseus is a dusty-looking place, 
but with a beautiful miniature harbour. Athens, ancient 
of days ! august Athena ! — ^it looks well in the distance ; 
but the modem palace of Otho is an unsightly mass in 
contrast with the venerable ruins. 

There are a dozen boats alongside of us, manned by 
Greeks in full costume, with delicious fruits and ice- 
creams. Their dress is beautiful, but it makes the 
stoutest men look effeminate. Quite close to us, on the 
southern cape of the bay, is the tomb of Themistocles, 
w^ith a rude monument. I have a rare theme for apos- 
trophizing the shade of the old hero, and calluig him 
back to earth to learn how this indeed is Greece, but 
living Greece no more ; for here, in sight of Salamis, a 
ship from a new world has offered the warlike courtesy 
of salute to the descendants of the warriors of Athens, 
and, hear it, Themistocles I there are not guns on the 
" station to return the courtesy ! 

16^A. — ^A friend and I took a boat yesterday after- 
noon for a pull about the harbour, purposing to delay 
our visit to Athens until to-morrow, when we could be 
joined by a little party and remain two or three days. 

H2 
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We entered between the two pillars, which now, instead 
of being pedestals for huge sculptured Kons, simply 
support two miserable lamps. The foundations of these 
}amp-posts are supposed to be the same which support- 
ed the lions. 

We thus entered the famous basin of the Pirseus and 
pulled about among the shipping, looking with interest 
upon two Turkish men-of-war, which are moored in 
company with a French seventy-four, Sardinian frigate, 
Russian brig, and two English men-of-war steamers. 
The larger vess0ls, however, are not within the basin, 
which, from its present appearance, it is wonderful to 
think could ever have accommodated the Athenian fleet 
of three hundred ships, even supposing them to have 
been not much larger than pilot-boats at home. As we 
pulled along the quays, the costumes and odd appear- 
ance of the people tempted us to land and stroll about. 
It is a utrange thing to be in a busy town^ and to find 
nothing resemblmg one's self in outward man ; the 
market-places, shops, cafes, all filled with the white- 
skirted, fancy- vested Greeks. We entered a cafe, and 
took up a Greek journal. We looked upon a city in 
fancy dress, the inhabitants gravely performing all the 
ordinary transactions of life, as though they were in the 
sober suits of Bowly's wharf. I felt bewildered a little, 
and looking down upon my own dress, in which even 
yet I have not become perfectly at home, I felt the 
** anchor brand" affair at my side as strangely as other 
memorable implements in fancy scenes of yore. 

It was five o'clock, and seeing coaches on a standi I 
proposed a drive to look at the fields. **Why not 
Athens ?" said S., and, oddly enough, we found ourselves 
presently in a comfortable barouche, an interpreter in 
the rumble, and a petticoated Greek charioteer, in a 
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scarlet capote and leggins, and tasseled tarbouche on 
his head, whipping a pair of nimble ponies along an ex- 
cellent causeway, upon which Themistocles had fled 
firom Athens for his fleet and for Salamis ! There is 
an hourly between Athens and the Piraeus ; but do not 
think I would have the heart to patronize it : if I do 
hereafter, I think I shall not confess it. 

The road lay through level meadows, with highly 
cultivated vineyards and olive orchards ; and before us, 
in view all the time, the Acropolis and Mt. Hymettus. 
Presently we saw the city, and, on the right of the road, 
the unequalled Temple of Theseus, about half a mile in 
the suburbs. It was impossible to pass by this, and 
alighting a few rods from the building, we ransacked 
and entusymtisied. The temple is nearly perfect and 
entire, but the once pure white of the Parian marble is 
tinged with a lemon colour, soft and beautiful. A sen- 
tinel in Greek costume paced beneath the porticoes, and 
a venerable-looking custode came forth to invite us to 
enter. We found a museum of antiquities carefully ar- 
ranged along the walls ; statues, bassos, and sarcopha- 
gi : among them I was particularly struck with a basso 
relievo of the'death of Socrates, of wonderful expres- 
sion. Strange to what perfection the arts arrived ! The 
Temple of Theseus alone almost proves a degeneracy in 
these present days. 

With our heads running on ancient heroes, and great 
men, architects, poets, philosophers, and soldiery, who 
in uninterrupted succession left no interval of degen- 
eracy for centuries, we drove around the base of the 
AcropoUs, " the pedestal of temples to the gods," and 
felt our wings clipped — shorn — as we entered a dirty 
modern town through filthy environs and filthy streets. 
- ViHe beaucoup mains id€ak qtie vraie. 
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We soon got into the better parts of the city, how- 
ever, driving through streets filled with the fanciful pop* 
ulation. At Gibraltar I remember feeling as if I were 
in some great human museum, but here as in purely a 
strange land. We alighted at a very good-looking ho- 
tel with a parte cochere^ and were welcomed by a lovely 
hostess with plaited hair and glorious eyes. S. flirted 
with her while I got brushed, and then I relieved him 
to do the same. We engaged rooms for our party to- 
morrow, and sallied forth pedestrians for the Parthenon, 
marbhing down the crowded street, and meeting among 
six or eight hundred people probably sixty in European 
dresses. The costume I think beautiful, the better class 
being neat and clean, with the universal crimson tar- 
bouche with long silken tassel of black or blue; the vari- 
egated and embroidered close-fitting jacket ; the full- 
plaited and snow-white skirt reaching to the knee, and 
girt closely round the waist with a shawl ; together with 
the showy coloured and embroidered leggin and Alba- 
nian shoe ; composing a dress the most becoming in the 
world : and there is something in the character of the 
Greek face which accords with the dress — much intelli- 
gence, and almost always beauty. We saw no women 
at this time of day except the poor, whose dress was the 
most convenient, probably, that could be arranged. 

We marched along this novel thoroughfare, our 
" wily Greek" piloting us through the crowd, and point- 
ing out the most conspicuous objects on the way ; visit- 
ing first a church, small and mean, the holy things con- 
temptible in material and design, and the pictures, with 
the exception of a Madonna painted on a gilt ground, 
very poor. It is the principal church in Athens, how* 
ever, and there are thrones for the king and queen. 
We next came to a prison guarded by picturesque 
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soldiers who saluted us, and permitted us to pass with- 
in, and look into a court, where criminals of all ranks 
Mrere lounging together, from the miserable thief in his 
nakedness, to the wealthy swindler seated on a carpet 
and enjoying his chibouque, scowling the while at our 
impudent curiosity. Opposite this prison, in an open 
space, and at the end of the principal street of shops or 
bazar, we found the ancient temple of the winds ; an oc- 
tagonal tower with bassos of Boreas and other boister- 
ous divinities. We strolled along, admiring the troops 
**kirtled to the knee,*' and had stopped a moment to look 
up at the Acropolis, when we heard a voice at our el- 
bows, " May I ask if you are Americans T" There was no 
mistaking, and turning quickly, I beheld a most respect- 
able-looking clerical gentleman, evidently in a state of 
great excitement and pleasure at beholding country- 
men. He pronounced himself to be the Rev. Mr. King, 
American missionary, and a most delightful rencontre 
it was for us. He has been many long years at Athens, 
and is perhaps as good a linguist and antiquarian as 
exists ; and withal, we found him a perfect original of 
genuine simpKcity and honest, true-hearted nature. He 
took us by the hand cordially ; then we had mutual 
explanations, most gratifying to us, as we found that 
without his aid it would be impossible at that hour to 
pass within the Acropolis gates. In the kindest man- 
ner he immediately proposed himself our guide. 

We were standing at the base of the mighty table 
rock which towers headlong over the city, rising, as 
Lamartine has beautifully expressed it, the great " ped- 
estal, shaped by the gods for their own temples." I 
believe it is quite inaccessible except by one path which 
winds up the side fronting the Piraeus. The summit 
of the rock is nearly a rectangular platform, 800 feet 
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by 600, from every side of which the precipice is per- 
fect ; and on this elevated and smooth pedestal stand 
the Parthenon and half a dozen other temples, which 
are the wonders of Grecian greatness. We passed the 
Lantern of Demosthenes (a little temple so called), and 
commenced the winding ascent of the Citadel, the 
good old gentleman gratified with onr zeal and interest, 
and readily pointing out to us a hundred interesting 
objects as we paused occasionally. Presently we ar- 
rived at an old crumbling archway, passed through 
some rock-riven passages, and climbed a steep cause- 
way, overarched with masonry, and old as the days of 
Cecrops. Sentinels stood in tableau^ challenging us as 
we arrived ; and an old sergeant-looking man coming 
forward, recognised our friend, and expressing delight 
in seeing him, instantly admitted us. I have since 
learned that every body knows him, as well as his co- 
adjutor Mr. Hill, and both are highly venerated. He 
-preaches to them in Greek, and, like St Paul in the 
fields, — ^talks to them comfortably, and, from his own 
modest account, is doing much good. 

Very strict guard is held over the Acropolis, and 
Lord Elgin's day is done ; with some difficulty a per- 
mit is obtained under the hand of proper authority, but 
we were so fortunate as to receive permission from 
the sergeant " for the good man's friends to pass at any- 
time ;" the phrase he used, as our interpreter told me 
afterward. We mounted under another great arch- 
way, and stood upon the verge of the area of the 
Acropolis. I was about to spring forward, but Mr. 
King interrupted me, "Stop a minute," said he; " here's 
ever so much to be seen first ; look abroad — ^look over 
the valley ; this nearest little rocky eminence at our 
feet is the Areopagus, or Hill of Mars, the famous judg- 
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ment-seat of the Areopagites, and the hUl of St Pat^I's 
preachmg; a httle beyond is the famous Pnyx, the 
scene of oratory and Demosthenes. To the left, that 
tall hill upon which you see some ruins, a quarter of a 
mile off, is the Hill of the Museium, and the ruinv are 
of the monument, probably, of Philopappus. Turn to 
the left, further round, and you see some tall columns 
standing in the valley, and under which the people are 
treading out grain with their oxen : those columns are 
all that remain of the great temple of Olympic Jovei 
In front of it here is the Arch of Adrian, in fine preser- 
vation; beyond it you see a little brook, the famed 
Ilissus ; and on the other side, that noble mountain is 
Hymettus. Turn your eye again to the right, along 
the coast, and you see successively the three ports of 
Athens ; the most westerly is the Piraeus, and you can 
distinguish your frigate off the basin. Further, in the 
same direction, that little bay is the Gulf of Salamis, 
and the prominent cape on the north is the point on 
which Xerxes sat and beheld the battle. Egina and 
the hills of Corinth are in the dazzling sun rays. Hydra 
is a little south. Now look to the north of the Rock of 
Xerxes, and you see a road-way winding through the 
mountains : that is the sacred road to Eleusis; That 
mountain on the northeast is Pentelicus, which con- 
tained the great quarries of Athens. Here at our feet, 
on one side, is Athens, rolled out like a model beneath 
us. That cavern, under the Hill of the Museium, is the 
prison scene in which Socrates ' died like a man.' This 
semicircular tier of benches at our feet, on the left, is 
the Odeum ; here, perhaps, the tragedies of Sophocles 
were acted, although this was not the usual theatre for 
tragedy. On the other side beyond your hotel, where 
you see a cluster of olives and garden, is, perhaps, the 
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site of Academus and Plato ; and here/' turning sudden- 
ly, " are the monuments of Phidias.** In such variety he 
continued to point out object after object (which in the 
confusion of numbers I may have sometimes misunder- 
stood), composing, perhaps, the most interesting pan- 
orama in the world ; and at this hour, when the sun 
was declining beyond the sea-girt hills, and the slant- 
ing rays threw long shadows, deepening the sombre 
hues of rock and temple, and renewing the green of 
the valleys, the deep blue of the waters, and the brown 
rugged sides of the hills — ^it was easy at this hour to 
fancy it the most beautiful. The Temple of Theseus 
was conspicuous beneath us, and we lifted our eyes to 
gaze at length upon the wonders of the Acropolis, the 
temples which for nearly twenty-five centuries have 
»tood to adorn these war-worn battlements. 

First, on the southwest comer of the grand plat- 
form, is the little Temple of Victory, a bijou of columns 
and grace. At right angles vnth this is the facade of 
the Propyleia, which rivaled the magnificence of the 
Parthenon itself, noble and mighty columns under 
which we marched along the avenue to the Temple of 
Minerva : the same marble paving had been trod by 
Pericles. 

It is impossible to convey to you the feeling of awe 
which afiected me at the sight of the Parthenon, which 
we beheld as we passed the Propyleia; the giant rows 
of columns, the remains of the gorgeously carved cor- 
nices, architraves, and whole entablatures yet stand- 
ing ; the glittering white pavement, and the ruins of 
bassos and statues scattered around, which modem art 
vainly strives to imitate ; the mighty size of the struc- 
ture, overlooking all the other temples like a sovereign 
among his family. And then, the divine loneliness of 
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the «cene, unobtruded upon by any meaner building j 
the whole area of the citadel consecrated to the monu- 
ments of the past, and elevated in its own majesty above 
the busy world below. We were standing among the 
columns and splendour of the Parthenon 1 here stood 
the tremendous statue by which the Goddess of Wisdom 
was invoked ; here the invocations were hearkened to^ 
and Minerva loved to sit and watch over htr chosen 
city. And notwithstanding the ravages and revolu- 
tions of thirty centuries, with Xerxes, Alaric, the Eng- 
Ush lord, and countless other robbers, to do all that 
rapacity and heartlessness^ can do, there are, at this 
day, more objects of wonder on the Athei^an Acropo- 
Us thsufi could be collected from all the monuments of 
art existing in all Greece besides. . . 

Every mian who comes hither must have his heart 
stirred against Lord Elgin. It is said he wai^ deliver- 
ed of the sublime idea of removing the entire temple 
of Theseus, and we all know that another nobleman, 
at a later day, had actually purchased the little circular 
temple at Tivoli for the same purpose. 

We did not talk after entering through the Propy- 
leia ; we had all to do in looking ; and it was only on the 
return, as we passed the guard, that I seemed to come 
to myself. The sun had set, a:pd as we passed be- 
tween Mars' Hill and the fortress, the shadows of night 
hung over the temples above. We entered the busy 
city, and sat at a cafe under the awning, sipping our 
coffee and ice among the costumed groups. Mr. King 
introduced us to an Idriote merchant, richly dresised, 
and a fine specimen of his isle. We had some little 
civilities, and at nine o'clock drove back to the Piraeus 
in the sweet night. 

We pulled off to the ship with a Greek boatman, I 
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found R. the officer of the deck, and I walked with him 
an hour in the starlight, detailing our pleasant afternoon. 
He told me an extraordinary thing which he enjoyed 
once at sea, in some antipode latitude probably, or per- 
haps during his explorations among the icebergs of 
the Southern Ocean. The moon, round as the shield 
of Nerval, rose cloudless from a placid sea, and stood 
just tiptoe on the horizon. At the moment a large 
ship sailed across the disc, and against the brilliant 
relief, hiill, spars, rigging, sails — every finest web of 
cordage was distinctly traced, although she may have 
been several miles away. The effect, he says, was 
like a magical picture ; and I think if there were any 
young bachelor lovers on guard that night, there may 
have been pleasant vagaries afloat, to while away the 
watch— conjurations of some fair Wyoming or Sus- 
quehannah maiden brooding over the long absence of 
the rover. Suspense, and heart-sickening deferred 
news of the long-gone, she can endure no more ; she 
seeks a famed enchanter in the mountains — follows 
him within a wide-arched chamber, where, at the bid- 
ding of his wand, a brilliant globe of silver is disclosed 
behind the arras. Can she believe her eyes ? It is — 
it is her lover's ship that glides across the shining field 
with life-like distinctness ! Nearer and nearer — fig- 
ures move in the rigging, and the maiden's love-taught 
eye seeks the honoured post ©f him whom, of all the 
world, she holds the highest. Behold him thoughtfully 
treading the glassy quarter-deck ! his trumpet is in his 
hand, and as he pauses in his walk, he engraves upon 
the tube the name of the wonder-stricken maid. His 
wakeful eye then scans the lofty sails ; a hundred men 
watch well his motions, and in the quiet night he may 
almost whisper to the helmsman ; he waves his arm 
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to the more distant watch, and his very beck is an- 
swered ! And so passes the gallant ship, and the glit- 
tering page on which it stood soars high above the 
rippling world around. 

How many hundred chances to one that the same 
— phenomenon, I was going to say — would not happen 
twice in a lifetime ; and yet once, I think, when R. 
was officer of the deck, he sent for me to come imme- 
diately from below, and I was just in time to see with 
him the lower studding sail of a distant ship intervene ^ 
as the moon was rising. The smallest cordage was 
distinct, and the wide canvass was sketched in minu- 
test detail against the burnished silver. I could fancy 
then how fiuperb must have been the picture he enjoy- 
ed of the full ship thus richly framed. 

Night, 9 o^ clock. — ^I wrote you until eleven this morn- 
ing, when we had a series of visits from the officers 
of the various men-of-war in the harbour ; and finally* 
came the Turk in grave state. He is a fine-looking 
man of eight-and-twenty ; but our return visit is more 
worth noting, which Was made this afternoon by 
three or four of us. We were received on his quarter- 
deck with great ceremony, and found ourselves among 
a group of fierce-looking chiels enough — ferocious in 
scarlet and beard. We were gravely conducted into 
the cabin, a divan-looking apartment, set round with 
ottomans, and the bulkheads hung with Turkish inscrip- 
tions in gilded letters ; the general furnishing of the 
apartment Oriental and comfortable. The handsome 
young captain, with two or three officers, doing the 
honours with grace, and great civilities and compli* 
ments; and, through an interpreter, we contrived a 
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sort of conversation. We examined their beaatiful 
arms and sabres — ^ the icebrook's temper" — ^and the 
armament of the ship, every thing nice and man-of- 
war-like. 

Returning to the cabin, we sat half an hour with our 
grave young host looking the very impersonation of 
ferocity when quiet, but the slightest smile illuminating 
his features, and displaying the treasures of a mouth 
worth having. His dress a well-fitting blue frock, 
with rich bars of embroidery across the chest ; the 
cimeter hangmg from a beautiful gold-lace belt ; full 
white trowsers ; a rich scarlet cap with enormous silk 
and gold tassel, and his feet in a pair of loose slippers ; 
round his neck, suspended by a gold cord, hung a little 
golden anchor, with diamonds set in the flukes, deno- 
ting his rank in some way which I did not compre- 
hend. We sat comfortably, and enter slaves in wrhite 
cotton dresses, bearing long chibouques, which they 
put into our hands, and placed little brazen salvers on 
.the floor (or, to speak nautically, on the deck) for the 
bowls to rest in, and we drew the pleasant smoke 
through amber mouth-pieces. Presently again enter 
slaves, with little Turkish cups of coflfee ; which being 
duly enjoyed, re-enter slaves with a large salver con- 
taining a little vessel of sweetmeats, a dozen spoons in 
one saucer, and six glasses of water. How in the world 
to behave now ? and R., to whom it was first handed, 
looked slightly puzzled. He was proceeding, quite 
naturally, to help himself in the single saucer, when our 
infidel friend, perceiving his ambitious design, exclaim- 
ed ** Ugh !" after the most approved barbaric manner, 
jumped from his seat, seized a spoon, ^ook a little of 
the sweetmeat, laid it across his tongue, and washed 
it dpwp with a naouthful from one of the tumblers. 
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He then tossed the spoon into the salver, and beckon- 
ed us to do the same ; which, being thus instructed, 
y^e each did in turn. Doubtless it was ^11 very fine, 
but, without perceivuig any particular efiect from the 
dose, I resumed my chibouque. 

On taking leave, we were ushered over the larboard 
side, which is the side of state in their service. Pour 
Turkish marines were drawn up, and presented arms 
at the word, as we shook the handsome captain by the 
hand. Our officers thought she was a very commend- 
able man-of-war^ and her general nicety in strong con- 
trast to the Sardinian frigate which we next visited. 
We rowed about the harbour afterward in the pleasant 
evening, and admired an EngUsh yacht, with a couple 
of ladies upon the decks thereof— certainly the most 
elegant travellers I have met. We afterward passed 
close in view of the tomb of Themistocles (which I 
mean to visit by-and-by), and finally arriving alongside 
our own ship, we found half the crew swimming about 
the bows. It is a most animated scene to see about 
three hundred gallant fellows diving from the chains in 
the tveilight, and dashing about in the sparkling waves. 

12 
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July 18th. 

My letters grow so rapidly that I must become 
more laconic in these Attic regions. Our little trio 
drove up to Athens yesterday, as was arranged,.and 
found our apartments in cool at the inn of the pretty 
hostess, and the morning being too hot for the ruins, we 
passed it between the bookshop of a German and the 
shady gardens of my missionary friend, Mr. King, who 
gave us welcome, and some Greek tracts and little pam- 
phlets which were printed in Athens at his own benevo- 
lent establishment. A Greek bpok written and printed 
in Athens by an American is something of a curiosity. 

Our pretty hostess gave us a capital dinner, and 
we had wine from Cyprus and CUos; but as both 
were bad, we made a " half and half* pitcher of Lon- 
don porter and Scotch ale, well cooled with snow from 
.classic mountains, and notwithstanding sentiment and 
hot weather, we found it ^comparable. 

At five Mr. King called for us, and we set out on the 
same tour I wrote you of yesterday. On our way we 
saw the funeral of a little child six years old, the body 
exposed in a glazed white coffin, with chaplets and 
wreaths of flowers adorned, and a dirty, abominable 
priest, who sang in a mumbling, unfeeling way. I thought 
the churlish priest would certainly " lie howling^ while 
the infant would " a ministering angel be.*' We shop- 
ped a little mote, and through Mr. King's obligingness, 
we obtained some honey from Mt. Hymettus, authen- 
tic. We moimted the Acropolis again, and had the 
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sunset as before, and the Parthenon, the poetry of ruin. 
We also visited the Erechtheium and the famous Cary- 
atydes, and mounted a watch-tower built by the Vene- 
tians, and contrived to get upon the summit of the west- 
em entablature of the Parthenon. The view is inde- 
scribably beautiful ; the wide blue Egean, dotted with 
its romantic islands, and all the world-renowned ob- 
jects which abound in the region about Athens. No 
ruins can be so impressive as these of the Acropolis. 
In Rome every thing is so defiled with the immediate 
neighbourhood of the modem Roman ; but here are the» 
temples of the gods in their own purity ; and the noble 
rock on which the^ stand lifts them up above the pro* 
fanities of present life. The Parthenon, like the Tem- 
ple of Theseus, was in turn a church and a mosque ; 
but surely religion can spare something to art and 
memory. I am glad I saw it in its eloquent solitude. 
There is an expression of autumn in the sere and yel- 
low tint of the marbles, and a pensive delicacy of air 
which must blend with melancholy feelings. It is a 
scene which Jaques would moralize into a thousand 
similes : in the hour of evening he might sit at the base 
of an antique column, and the lessons of three thousand 
years might be much marked of the melancholy Jaques. 
Would we had a Shakspeare to express to us the Par- 
thenon I > 

We sat late on the summit of the ruin in wonder and 
admiration. A regiment of Albanian troops marched 
beyond the Temple of Theseus, and the swelling notes 
of the band rose from the valley to the echoes of the 
classic walls : when they had gone, a chime like a cur- 
few passed along the breeze, and drowsy tinklings and 
industrious murmurs came from the fields with thought- 
ful influence. 
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" Learning once could grow wiser without books ;" 
and yonder was the rude cavern where 

«* Sage Philosophy 
From heayen descended to the low-roofed house 
Of Socrates. See there his tenemeDt, 
Whom, well inspiredi the oracle pronounced 
Wisest of men." 

None wiser in all ages : the mind has been marching 
quickstep ever since the oracle said it; and among 
jnere men it has advanced no higher ! 
, There is a branch road from those paths of glory 
which " lead but to the grave :* it goes off at right an- 
gles and mounts a very high hill, fK>m which a proud 
temple shines afar: the ** great part" of Socrates and of 
those men of Athens which escaped Libitina, took that 
branch road, and lives yet. 

There is no knowing what one's thoughts will end 
in when set off by such monitors as the Acropolis : we 
were all grpwing vastly ambitious, and — ^in fact the sun 
was down — ^in the twilight one's fancies will cut capers 
which in the sober view of broad day exhibit only their 
twilight origin. I will therefore confess no more 
Acropolis. 

We descended at length from the sacred cliff, and 
made our way to the summit of Mars' Hill, a little emi- 
nence opposite the western side of the rock of the 
■Acropolis. A flight of steps carved in the rock con- 
ducts to a little area on top, where the mysterious 
judges held their Areopagus. It is a dreary, lonesome 
place, in all respects fitted for their secret inquisitions. 
At the foot, on the north side, is a little cavern in which 
St. Paul found shelter. 

On our return to the town we sat an hour at the 
cafe, and made acquaintance with the chief of poUcei 
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the Athenian Fouch6. He expressed exceeding ad- 
miration for Americans, and we expressed exceeding 
admiration for Greeks and King Otho. Fouche could 
find no fault with us. 

In consequwice of the heat, which will admit of noth- 
ing in the day-time, we had resolved to drive down in 
the night to the PirdBus, and I have always noticed 
among us all, that whenever the ship and our own beds 
'were accessible, a sort of homesickness crept over 
us at nightfall. We had come to Athens with the 
most ruthless deternvination to stay two or three days ; 
but the listless idleness of the heat of the day would 
be intolerable without resources : so we packed our 
honey jars under the seats, and mounted the barouche 
-again. 

On our return we saw a vrild fox on the plain near 
the Temple of Theseus, and, after some due meditation 
and starUghtt we got on board at twelve o'clock. 

To-day we had contemplated many grand things to 
do, but the heat is insupportable, and no place tolerable 
but the ship. 

We have had many visiters to-day, among them 
Colettis, a magnificent-looking old hero of sixty, grown 
gray in doing service to the state. His niece was with 
him, an Athenian damsjel of six feet ! more or less. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hill also visited the ship in the most agree- 
able manner; their names should be honoured through 
all time. 

I am glad to tell you we sail to-night, and in a few 
days I shall be on the Bosphorus. 
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July 30th. 
Off south cape of Negropont half a mile, two miles 
north of Andros, the most fertile of all the isles of 
Greece, and beautiful with green hills and a glitter- 
ing village on the slope. Thirty vessels standing with 
us like a convoy, of every flag. The strait (the Doro 
passage) opens clear and smooth, and a zephyr send- 
ing us two miles an hour scarcely ruffles the mirror 
waters. Ship at general exercises, and the commo- 
dore's secretary in the cabin, his fingers half worn 
away with a lead pencil. 

We left the Piraeus at ten on the night of the 
eighteenth, with a fair wind and a young moon ; next 
morning we were becalmed near Cape Colonna, an- 
cient Sunium ; classic in all ages. It is the scene of 
Falconer's shipwreck, and is called by Lord Byron the 
most interesting prospect in all Attica. We saw the 
ruins of the temple through the telescope, and I would 
have given worlds to land. Passing between Zea and 
Macronisi, we had a glimpse of the plains of Marathon 
and the fine coast of Negropont, wliich this morning is 
overshadowing us, we lie so close. It is cooler and 
pleasanter than among the hills about the Piraeus. 

2l8t. 

North of Scio two miles, ten miles south of M)rte- 
lene, Ipsara S.W. six miles, and the west cape of the 
Gulf of Smyrna thirteen miles : first view of Asia ! 
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It is Sunday mcHming/and the lesson read in tbe ser* 
vice, was another pleasant coincidence like that of last 
Sunday, when we were approaching Athens. To-day 
it was the twentieth chapter of Acts, describing the 
journeys of St. Paul among these islands. It was very 
pleasant, and the reader reminded the men of the cir« 
cumstance. « 

We lie in a dead calm under a broiling sun. In the 
night a pleasant air brought us from Andros, where we 
enjoyed the loveliest of simsets ; the rich colouring of 
the Eastern chmate revealing all the praise and fancy 
of travellers and poets, and the sunset hues along the 
islands displaying inimitable glories of light and shade. 
Early this morning we lok>ked upon Scio, and thought 
of the ** blind old man of the rocky isle." There is an- 
other painter, also, beside the Eastern clime, which gilds 
and ^orifies these views yet more. Fancy and as- 
sociation add new beauties to the real scene ; but Scio, 
apart from Homer and massacres, needs no such aid ; 
the coast is grand, and the inner hill sides, like Andros, 
lovely in verdure and vineyard, Mytelene, like all the 
islands, is bold and craggy, and Ipsara, a fit haimt for 
some ** young GaKongee." We see Asia dimly over 
the glad waters, and we lie fifty miles fi*om Smyrna, 
helpless in a calm ; the whol^ fiigate is in a siesta, and 
there is a holy hush of the Sunday, audible as the bustle 
of a gale. 



July 33d, Harbour of Vonrla. 

Wb anchored in this beautiful cove yesterday morn- 

mg early, for the purpose of fillingup our water brfore 

proceeding to Smyrna, which 4s twenty miles up the 

gulf. Soon after the calm of Sunday morning, we had 
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a glorious breeze, and entered the gulf at four o'clock, 
with views on either side of rich fertile country. The 
gulf is narrow, with clusters of islands at its mouth, and 
we swept around jutting pomts and under cliffs, footed 
with green and vineyards, surpassing all the scenes we 
had in Greece. The sun set, and at ten th& moon left 
us in darkness and narrow passages, and we dropped 
anchor in the shoal of an island. Next morning, be- 
fore I was up, we had threaded the labyrinth, and an- 
chored in this inlet, beautiful with a host of green islets, 
and a long sweeping beach which borders a wide val- 
ley full of wealth and plenty, even to the hills, which 
rise in rocks and contrasted ruggedness. Vourla, a 
little hamlet, is five miles back in the mountains ; but 
an elegant fountain on the beach, solitary among the 
fields, often tempts men-of-war to this little cove. We 
are quite close, not another sail to be seen, and the busi- 
ness of watering ships will be finished to-day. 

After dinner yesterday and to-day, R., and R-, and S., 
and I went ashore for rambles in Asia Minor. We 
landed at the fountain, a large stone reservoir of springs, 
where the men were making the usual frolic of their 
work, filling the casks and lifting them to the boats. 
The fountain is one of the oddities of Turkish munifi- 
cence, with a long inscription over an arch, no doubt 
poetically welcoming the mariner. We foimd a little 
cluster of huts close by, and some Turks, cross-legged 
on mats, smoking the narghiles, or water pipes, and en- 
joying the sea breeze. They wore the turban, scarlet 
and embroidered jacket, huge folds of white cotton 
acbout their hips, and enormous shawls around the 
waist, into which were stuck cimeters, daggers, and 
long heavy-butted pistols, all highly ornamented. They 
were bearded lihe the pard, and unchristian-looking 
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chiels enough. Finding it was a sort of caravanserai, 
we ordered pipes and played Turks, the while. The 
narghile is curious ; the water bowl, an ornamented 
gtass vessel, standing a foot high, through which the 
smoke is drawn from a metal stand fixed over the top 
of the vessel, and communicating with the water by a 
pipe. From the water the smoke is drawn through a 
long pliant tube ; the effect is violent, however, and it 
is necessary to take the smoke into the lungs. Habit 
must be every thing with it. 

After taking a cool glass, from the Turkish Spa, we 
strolled away along the beach to the shade of a fig, which 
spread its thick boughs of fruit over the water^s edge. 
We lay lulled by the rippling waves, and presently were 
startled by the noise of horses' feet, as a couple of Turks 
passed us on their lofty saddles. They were the mer- 
chants with whom we had left our stewards traflSicking 
for vegetables and delicious fruit. On looking around, 
I discovered a troop of camels browsing in the next 
field. I pinched myself, but still the camels browsed, 
and the turbaned merchants passed along, followed by 
an attendant and a laden jackass. I was not dreaming, 
and forthwith proceeded to pelt R. and S. with figs. 

It was now the eool of the evening, and we made 
for the camels. Our way lay through the meadows, 
and we stopped to pull mulberries from the loaded 
trees. The camels were very tame, with the panniers, 
or saddles yet on their backs, evidently just turned out 
to graze after a journey. As we were examining 
them, a cough was heard behind us, and turning, we 
found the cougher cross-legged, in a turban, a shawl, 
and a chibouque, under a little bush, and without the 
slightest visible consciousness of our Christian pres- 
ence. Such perfect unconcern would be the making 

Vol. I.—K 
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of a modern dandy. Presently he arose, and led off 
his camels to another part of the meadow. We pur- 
sued our way along a narrow, winding lane, through 
vineyards and fields of millet, and occasional thickets 
and groves. We made for the hills» and came to a 
hamlet &r above the meadows ; the houses of stone, 
with little terraces in front, upon which and some- 
times upon the flat roofs, were squatted the Turkish 
lords of this fair creation, with long pipes and long 
beards reeking with the smoke. Little children in 
plaited hair, quaint dresses, and sparkling eyes came 
forward with " dom para capitano." We gave them 
pennies, and the turbaned lords ceased smoking, and 
smiled benignantly. The children were very pretty, 
rather unwashed to be sure, but with beautiful eyes and 
dimples. We saw several women, one or two very 
jwretty, probably Greek girls, with eyes like every 
thing, and raven hair escaping, &c., &c; They bore 
on their heads Samariauolooking jso^s, and were drudges 
in the presence of the indolent smokers. We tried to 
find out the name of the village in vain, and sat half an 
hour on the rocks, enjoying the noUe vi^iin^ of the val- 
ley, the little bay, and the solitary fiigate hemmed in 
among the islands ; the setting sun threw long shad- 
ows acTOSs the landscape, and the distant headlands 
of the other shore grew purjde and pink in the twilight. 

We descended into the valley just in time to find- 
some Turks at prayer in a little garden. -" Lo ! God 
is great !" they stood erect, and jsuddenly prostrsted 
themselves, striking the earth several times with their 
foreheads, muttering formulas of prayer. We had an- 
other cool glass from the fountain, and embarked in: 
the last boat for the ship. 

This morning, a sad accident: a man feU from aloft^ 
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and was picked up dead. After eight months, there 
are not many faces left to learn, and every sailor is 
a shipmate. His funeral is now leaving the ship in 
charge of the officer of his division, and they will bury 
him among some English sailor graves, on one of the 
islands. A face familiar to many has left us. 

Smyroa, 9 o'clock P.M. 

We got under- weigh at three o'clock, with a ten-knot 
breeze, through the islands. Smyrna opened before us, 
and we passed rapidly along high bluff coasts on the 
right, in glorious landscape, grouped with Arab tentsr 
and camel trains, and beautiful cultivation in the val* 
leys. The approach to the city is fine, and minarets arcr 
pretty ornaments — a decayed old castle crpwmng ther 
hills over the city, and groves of tall, pointed cypresses 
among the masses of the houses. The situation is stri- 
king, at the very head of the gulf which narrows graces 
fully, and the iKHwes line the crescent of the shore ; the: 
harbour is animated, and light caiques shoot about. 

We andiored in gallaat style, among a squadron of 
Austrian ships. Amimg the crowd of shipping, I no- 
ticed a steamer getting under weigh. She approach- 
ed us closely, and soiled round us with the American 
ensdgn displayed. It was a pleasant recognition — ^the 
old Bangor, in which I made a jdea^ant journey to the 
Penobscot in days gcme by. She is now a packet to 
Constantipojde ; and on her decks were seatc^d Turks* 
as she thus saluted us on her way* I certainly looked 
upon her with kindness, and tock off my cap ecHrdiaUy 
in salute. 

At a nearer view, Smyrna looks £Ekded and dingy. 
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July 36th. 

I have passed two days in Smyrna, and to give 
you a narrative of all I have seen would occupy 
sheets of folio. I must go at it collectively^ therefore. 
Yesterday morning we called first upon the consul, 
Mr. Offley, who received us in the most hospitable 
manner. Thence, with an interpreter, we walked 
through the Turkish city, the bazars intersecting the 
place for continuous miles, and the shops or booths 
treasures of Oriental luxury and curiosity ; the shop- 
men, in their costumes and pipes, seated m the little 
divans ; trains of camels marching with their heavy 
burdens through the bazars, the drivers and guards, 
armed and fierce-looking from the interior ; Turkish 
ladies riding in latticed litters, suspended between two 
asses, and attended by armed and mounted slaves ; the 
slave markets, and the sad scenes there ; the mosques, 
which we entered in slippers ; the minarets, and the 
screaming muezzins r the costumed crowd, and the 
Oriental every thing. We made friends with a Jew 
merchant, who cheated us into his good graces, con- 
ducted us to his house, and showed us his meek wife 
in the most beautifid of costumes. He gave us cofiee 
and pipes, and showed us a tabernacle with Jew^ at 
their service. We walked to the pasha's palace, and 
finished with a Turkish bath. We entered a circular 
hall with a domed ceiling, under which a fountain 
played ; around the walls were ranged ottomans and 
couches. We undressed, and were wrapped in cotton 
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shawls and robes, a pair of wooden slippers was adjust* 
ed to our feet, and we were thus led off, each by a nst- 
ked and moustached Turk. We were conducted into a 
second domed chamber, lighted from little glass open- 
ings above, with a marble platform in the midst, and 
a hot steam for atmosphere. We were laid out on the 
marble table, and our bathers went to work, kneading, 
pinching, pounding, and cracking joints for five minutes. 
I was then led into an inner chamber, corresponding 
i^ith the others, where the steam was twice as hot, and 
finally to a little vaulted closet adjoining, where I lay 
at the foot of a fountain of tepid water. My torment- 
or armed himself with a camel's hair glove, within 
which he placed a cake of soap, and lathered me for 
many minutes. He then deluged me from the fountain ; 
and having thus rinsed me, I was invested in fresh 
robes, and perttiitted to stagger back into the first room. 
I was lifted upon the ottoman, and lay along side my 
disguised friend, who, with his chibouque and closed 
eyes, looked the dream of dreams. A cup of coffee 
■was put at my side, and a lighted chibouque in my 
hand, and I lay half an hour dozing, with the most in- 
effably delightful sensations. When dressed, I felt I 
could skip over the moon. 

We afterward strolled through the Prank quarter, 
where the European merchants live, and I paid a visit 
to the famous Casino, to which we had all been invited. 
It is a sort of club-house of the merchants, with pleas- 
ant reading-rooms of European journals, billiard and 
card tables, &c. All this is at the northern comer of 
the city, the south and east being all Oriental. 

26th, Afternoon. 
At 11 o'clock to-day I accompanied the commo- 
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dore and several of the officers on avisit to tbe pa- 
sha. The palace is on the v^rater-side, and we landed 
at the barrack*yard* We passed through the bar- 
racks, ascended a tumble-dovm old wooden stairway, 
and followed through a suite of old tumble-dovm apart- 
ments to the hall of audience. This was a large room 
of about fifty feet square, ornamented with trumpery 
columns of painted wood, and set round with gaudy 
ottomans and cushions. In the middle a fountain play- 
ed and splashed pleasantly, and in the basin gold and 
silver fish sported about among some watermelons 
cooling in the water. In one comer of this apartment, 
reclining on the cushions, with one arm on the sill of a 
latticed window which looked into plecuiant gardens, 
*^ the pasha sat in his divan." Before him on the otto- 
man was a silver tray vnih writing materials of curious 
form and make ; and despatches and documents lay in 
business litter about him, with little silken bags for en- 
velops. The pasha, recently promoted from two to 
three tails, is a man of forty, and a shapeless, pockpit- 
ted lump of flesh. The usual scarlet cap covered his 
head ; his beard is grizzled and hung about his mouth, 
which is large and expressive. Except his turban, the 
costume was Turkish ; a long striped vest, and a volu- 
minous shawl about his waist, from which peeped the 
jeweled head of his poniard : a single diamond gUtter- 
ed on his forefinger, and a crescent of brilliants depend- 
ed firom his neck : a snuffbox of jas^r, studded with 
diamcmds, rested on its own little cushion by his side, and 
his green silk handkerchief, folded neatly, lay alongside 
in its proper place. Thus sat Hamli Bey when we 
were ushered to his presence by the dragoman. With- 
out rising, he took the commodore by the hand, and 
laid his own upon his heart. He smiled a sort of 
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' welcome to the rest of us, and merely inclined his head* 
By this time chairs were brought in for our accommo- 
dation, and we sat about him in a circle. A great 
many compliments and civilities were olBfered and ex* 
changed by way of conversation through Mr. Offley 
and the interpreter, and he made the ordinary inquiries 
into the American navy.. Presently slaves handed us 
lighted chibouques, six and eight feet long, with the 
usual appendages of salvers for the bowls to rest in 
upon the floor, and costly amber mouth-pieces studded 
with diamonds and other jewels. Coffee succeeded in 
the most exquisite little Turkish cups. The tobacco I 
thought delicious ; and thus we sat half an hour, with 
the fountain bubbling, birds chirping in cages, and a 
pleasant draught of air through the huge- windowed 
apartment. Overlooking the gardens, and nearly oppo^ 
site, was the harem of thi^ seignior. He had .^even 
wives ; and I was wondering if the bloated monster 
(for he looked a monster) could be loved by any of 
them. 

There was no part of the conversation which had 
any importance, and all was ceremony only. Several 
officers came in now and then, and the slaves in their 
slipperless feet bowed low v^th a very to-hear-is-to- 
obey sort of manner. There was a little more cm- 
pressement in his deportment when we left him than 
when we entered, for he rose from his cushion and laid 
his hand on his heart to each of us. So ended my first 
sight of a pasha, rather different, in reality, from the 
Giaffirs and stem Seyds of my imagination. 

We were shown through the barracks, the troops 
dressed half and half in European coats, of which they 
have by no means a proper comprehension ; and trow- 
sers, it would seem', must be irreconcilable to the un- 
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derstanding of the Turk. Monkeys would not look 
more absurd than they do in this masquerade. We 
visited the commander-in-chief, who received us in a 
smaller apartment than the pasha, but virith the~ same 
ceremonies. He wore a uniform, but in the most un- 
military manner ; and a buckram frock coat on a man 
sitting cross-legged on an ottoman, and without shoes 
as he was, had the most ludicrous appearance. We 
took our leave just as the muezzin from a neighbouring 
minaret was calling to prayers at noon, and we passed 
along a corridor lined with kneeUng troops, who went 
through their devotions in the utmost abstraction. 

The heat is so intense that I have written you very 
hurriedly, and as a party of us are going to Constanti- 
nople to-morrow, I have preparations to make which 
will occupy me until the hour of starting. 

* • # # • 
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Gulf of Smynui, August 8d, 1844. 

We sailed from Smyrna this morning, and I have a 
world of things to relate to you. As we shall very 
soon be in the Holy Land, I must make terriBle haste. 

I despatched a very monstrous letter to you, by a 
brig direct for Boston, en the day I set off for Constan- 
tinople. I sent, also, some Hymettus honey to our 
friends, for which I am assured I shall be well laughed 
at. However, it is done, and, like other little and big 
sins, it cannot be undone. After I had closed my let- 
ters to you, our Constantinople party was formed, and 
we engaged state-rooms in the Fiirst Constans Metter- 
nich, an elegant Austrian steamer, which was to sail 
that afternoon direct for the Golden Horn. We dined 
with Mr. Offley previous to embarkiilj?, and sat at our 
host's agreeable table, sipping Greek wine and puff- 
ing chibouques, until the appointed hour. At five we 
came alongside the Mettemich in a caique, and found 
her decks filled with the most motley of crowds. For- 
tunately, however, the principal cabin was almost en- 
tirely occupied by ourselves, the only other passengers 
who aspired to those comforts being a Turkish oflSicer, 
veho would not be induced to eat with us (fearing pork), 
and two French merchants from Mytelene and Galli- 
poli. The cabin is a handsome saloon with bedrooms, 
and beautifully equipped, pleasant library, &c. A la- 
dies* cabin, adjoining, was occupied by the harem of 
the former pasha of Smyrna, or military commandant, 
I could not ascertam which. After having arranged 
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our little afiairs in the cabin, we made for the deck, 
to 8ee what we should see. The larboard side of the 
quarter-deck was divided off by temporary railings 
into two cushioned and matted enclosures, for the ha- 
rems of two rich Turks ; one of three wives, two chil- 
dren, and two negroes ; and one of two wives, three 
children, and three negroes. Each domestic group 
was lying comfortably together; nothing whatever 
seen of the women but two dark eyes and ten henna 
stained nails apiece, their yashmaks, or large white 
muslin wrappers, bound closely over the bridge of the 
nose, and across the forehead, leaving a little opening 
merely for the eyes. The rest of the garments was 
.to me an incomprehensible chaos of green camlet and 
pink silk, from the skirts of which the sharp point of a 
little yellow boot would peep cunningly, but with not 
half the witchery that little square-toed morocco shoes 
sometimes peer out from the hems of sl gown. I look- 
ed at the poor creatures with the most chivalrous pity, 
as they sat in their pens, their lord at a distance with 
his selfish chibouque, and never uttering a syllable. 
The remainder of the passengers were Turks of a 
lower class, who all had their cushions along the for- 
ward decks, strewed comfortably about, with little 
stores of provisions and water, chibouques and rosary. 
All, even the family parties on the quarter-deck, were 
to pass the night where they were, the awning alone 
protecting them from the dews. 

The Turkish officer, whom I have mentioned as 
fearfiil of the unclean animal at our table, was evi- 
dently a dignitary of some note — I believe the former 
commandant of 8myrna. He wore a superb tarbouche, 
and his person was enveloped in a sort of paletot, quite 
EuropeanJike. He had been escorted on board by 
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many friends or allies, whose exhibition of feeling at 
parting was very animated. He was kissed on either 
cheek, and then the hem of his garment seized and 
kissed fervently. The poor man appeared very dis- 
consolate, and presently he summoned to his side the 
most African of slaves, with lips measuring half of 
his head, and his hideous countenance rendered yet 
more frightful by the crimson skull-cap. The negro 
departed on some errand to another j)art of the boat, 
and presently a more sightly and white attendant ap- 
peared, to administer chibouque and cofiee ; the chi- 
bouque was very superb, and the master appeared 
consoled. Soon after the negro again showed him- 
self, and spread a Turkish rug on the promenade part 
of the deck, and placed thereupon a handsome back- 
gammon board. The master and negro squatted them- 
selves cross-legged at either end of the rug, and play- 
ed the " Russian game" for an hour, the slave discreet- 
ly allowing his master to beat. At the same time an- 
other, but less elegant Turk, spread another mat a few 
feet from this group, and for a very different purpose^ 
He was a hungry, Cassius-looking fellow, and in his 
visage, probably, never appeared a vestige of joy. 
HavLDg spread his rug, he stood up at one corner, with 
his face toward the holy city, and miittered some in- 
troductory words of grace ; next, upon his knees, he 
struck the deck several times with his forehead ; and 
then, sitting upon his heels, his lips continued to mutter 
rapidly ; and he stood up, and knelt, and bowed down 
alternately for the space of a quarter of an hour. All 
the other Turks performed their prayers at different, 
and perhapa regulated times ; but I think this fellow 
must have imbibed an unusual degree of grace, for he 
was continually at it. 
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TheVhole deck of the Mettemich was a collection 
of Turkish groups, ourselves and the officers of the 
vessel excepted. The captain, a little dapper com- 
municative German, in frills and rings, and chains and 
breastpin, was attentive and civil, and I immediate- 
ly made acquaintance with one of the French mer- 
chants, to whom every thing was famiUar, and, like aU 
Frenchmen, he took pleasure in explaining. We pass- 
ed close alongside the frigate, and waved our adieux to 
the officer of the deck ; and as we passed by the forts, 
about six miles below the city, we were summoned to 
dinner. Nolfwithstanding that we had dined, I made 
my appearance, and found the Jemmy Uttle Austrian 
presiding at an extremely handsome table, served k la 
Fran^aise ; two very good wines were provided, and 
with the dessert a better bottle was broached. It was 
Marsala, and excellent In all my travels I have never 
seen such comfortable accommodations ; 'neat and nice 
as possible, and the cabin a very handsome apart- 
ment. There were only six of us at table, and it was 
the appearance really of a little dinner party. The 
opposition of other packet steamers has this good ef* 
feet ; but the Austrian vessels every where are incom- 
parable. 

We adjourned to coffee on deck. The evening viras 
charming ; we were making rapid way out the gulf, 
close along the northern shore, and in the distance, the 
isle of Mytelene rose from the waters. A large ship, 
passing up to Smyrna, hoisted the American ensign as 
we passed, and our officers immediately recognised the 
Plymouth, the most beautiful of floating^ things. Noth- 
ing seemed to animate the souls of the Turks, however; 
they sat in all the gravity of the proverb. 
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The sun disappeared, and 

" Day and night 
Were standing in each other's light ;" 

the moon hung like a soft vapour in the east, and prom- 
ised glorious things for to-morrow night in the Darda- 
nelles and Marmora. I sat with my cigar, leaning 
over the " laving side," in pure enjoyment. Presently 
I heard a little bustle in the cabin gangway, and three 
mother-bunch-looking objects emerged from the lower 
regions. They were the harem^ from the private cabin 
of the ladies, making their first appearance on the deck. 
They stole along the side of the ship to the extreme 
aft comer, and sat down in the moonlight on their 
heels like hooded hen-turkeys. They laughed and 
chatted gayly together, and seemed to enjoy the un- 
usual scene. A negress attended them, and all retained 
their masquing yashmaks as closely as in the sunshine. 
The night was so beautiful that we remained up a long 
time. We each had a littie bedroom to ourselves, and 
every thing so comfortable that the two days' voyage 
promised any thing but the disagreeable prospect we 
had feared. 

I was awakened once in the night by the abomina- 
ble noises of the Turks, as we touched at Mytelene, 
and at daydawn nearly, I was on deck and eager for 
every thing. I was just in time. We were in full 
view of the plains of Troy. Mount Ida closed the 
eastern view, and the prairie fields of the Alexandrian 
city extended firom the base of the mountain to the 
shore along which we were moving. It was a lovely 
morning scene, and my telescope ransacked every lit- 
tle cove and mound ; my brain running upon Hector 
and conjugal Andromache, the shade of Ajax, and the 
triumphal chariot of Achilles, Cassandra glaring with 

Vol. L— L 
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prophecy, and ancient Pciam in mute misery. I saw 
fifty objects in the clear morning, as I clung to an awn- 
ing stanchion and stood on the topmost rail of the 
steamer, and the fifty objects looked easily like ruins. 
The coast is beautiful ; gre^i and fertile^ the outlines 
undulating to the height of Ida; the sedgy banks of the 
Scamander wind at its base, and the captain pointed 
out the ^ belle rivage" in several quarters; frequent 
mounds are scattered about the plain, and I know they 
were the ^mbs of heroes. The town of Sigseum, on 
its time-honoured promontory, overlooked the plain 
from the north. Imbros and Lemnos, the hiding-places 
of the Grecian fleet, stand in the deep, the same classic 
isles, on the north and northwest; and immediately 
opposite the plains of Troy, which skeptical grey- 
beards are still doubting and contesting, the rocky 
coast of Tenedos formed the narrow strait through 
which we were passing. The little town of Tenedos 
is at the head of a picturesque cove, at which we pau^* 
ed a few minutes, and the Turks pulled out to us to ex- 
change passengers, and to make the most abominable 
clatter of tongues. I kept my eyes riveted upon the 
opposite shore, however, and felt as reverential as the 
young Alexander, who came hither in his triumphs, and 
modestly sacrificed to the shades of older l^roes^ 

As we came close under the bold pnmiontory of 
Sig«um, the sacred valleys were gradually shut out 
from view, and, on the north, the capes of the Dardanel- 
les appeared to our eyes, with the mighty castles guard- 
ing the ^itrance to the straits of Helle^ and at eight 
o'clock we entered the broad Hellespont 

The ^* broad'' Hellespont is broader at its mouth than 
at any other part ; but about half way up the width is 
not greater than a mile, and the efiect is more like a 
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superb river than a strait; its length of forty-three 
miles^ i^hould also give it a better claim to the title of 
river. The entrance is very fine, and the capes are 
armed with tremendous fortresses ; the guns, the largest 
in the world, throwing balls of three and four feet 
diameter, are immovable, and, therefore, can only be 
of service as the object comes within their range. Ad- 
miral Duckworth passed them almost with impunity ; 
and a ruse was easily effected by Captain Bainbridge 
of our service, in 1800. Too impiUient, or ..rather too 
indignant under the outrageous causes of his mission, 
to wait for the necessary firman from Constantinople, 
he sailed yp to the range of the hij^e guns, and com- 
menced saluting the fort while apparently in the act of 
heaving to, in order to communicate with the governor ; 
but while enveloped in the smoke of his own salute, he 
made sail again, and before the astonished garrison 
couid comprehend matters he was far beyond all dan- 
gen No ship-of-war is permitted to pass the Dar- 
danelles without permission of the sultan, and this per- 
mission, or firman, must be shown to the governors of 
the several castles. The principal castles at the mouth 
of the straits are gigantic white masses of fortification, 
and in the angles of the walls pyramids of the stone 
bullets were distinguishable. 

As we paiifUBed the Castle of Asia, I looked up the mouth 
of the Scamander, now called the Mender^ ; a long 
low bridge crosses the river, and I could distinguish 
trains of camels moving among fertile groves and mead- 
ows under the cape. A little town with minarets is 
also just within the castle, and the scene is rich and 
picturesque. On the other side, within the Castle of 
Europe, the coast is lofty and more barren-looking, and 
the wide sweep of the strait opened gloriously. The 
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navigation is difficult for ships, owing to the terrible 
current of three or four knots, which rushes down from 
the Sea of Marmora, and the wind blows sometimes 
five and six weeks from the same direction. This 
morning it blew strong and pleasantly in our faces, and 
we saw vessels at anchor under the cape which had 
been waiting for a change of wind three and four weeks. 
The good M ettemich made way with six or seven knots 
an hour against all opposition, and we could afford to 
compassionate the impatient vessels at anchor. 

I had risen soon after daybreak. The servants im- 
mediately furnished me with a cup of coffee on deck. 
The harems were still quietly sleeping under the a^wn- 
ings, and my eyes sometimes wandered from Troy in 
hopes that the breeze would remove the yashmak of 
some Turkish Hel^i among these sleeping beauties ; 
but not a vestige of life was to be traced among them 
except the rising and falling of a silken pelisse, which 
kept time with the loud breathings of a fat lady who 
lay nearest me. 

At nme we were siunmoned to breakfast, quite con- 
forming to the dinnei of yesterday ; and we took our 
cigars afterward in view of an old Dervish inonastery, 
pretty in groves of cypress and myrtle, caves and 
fountains under spreading plantains. Soon after we 
approached the old castles of the DardanellQ39 giant for- 
tresses frowning over the waters on either shore ; and 
along each side towns and villages beautify the picture of 
the banks. We stopped at the Dardanelles proper, the 
town which gives the modem name to the Hellespont. 
It is on the Asiatic side, quite near the ^oU Castle of 
Asia," and to me it looked more remarkable for consu- 
lar flags than any other characteristic : the flags of ev- 
ery nation in Europe were displayed all in a row fi-om 
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the houses on the beach, and among them the ^* bar 
tangled spanner" was wavmg o'er the land of slaves, 
and I think on a pole a foot or two higher than any 
other. We exchanged some of our turbaned crowd 
for others equally turbaned ; and in a Babel of the 
most diabolical shouts and shrieks, we at length moved 
on our way. The costumes, although not half so pictu- 
resque as the PaUkars of the Greek islands, are yet very 
fine, and the arms are beyond every thing beautiful — 
heavy silver sheaths, and pistol butts of chased and 
carved silver and gold. Every man is armed with 
three or four weapons ; the enormous folds of their 
sashes usually ample enough for cimeter, two pistols, 
long dagger, purse, writing pouch, and tobacco box. 

The scenery about the town of Dardanelles is grand. 
The strait is a mile and a quarter wide, the curves sud- 
den and graceful, and the shores, especially the Asiatic 
side, are fertile and cultivated ; mountains rise at inter- 
vals in due proportion, and there are towns on the hill 
sides ; the slopes are rich and dotted with herds and 
folds ; and there are groves of green, and meadows of 
full ripe plenty. Here, it is supposed, Xerxes built his 
bridge, and crossed his millions into Europe ; and a 
brave bridge-builder he must have been : twice his en- 
gineers failed and lost their heads, but the third time 
the Persian triumphed, and marched to — Thermopy- 
lae, and other immortal battle-fields. How the relics 
of his millions got back again is not so well known. 
We passed along the noted place, and compared steam- 
ships to his war galleys, and the eight hundred pound- 
ers of the castles to his spears and javelins. I have read 
somewhere that over the gate-posts of the manor-house 
of the Duckworth family, near Plymouth, are mounted 
two of these immense bullets which struck the admiral's 
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ship: as most of these missiles were snaped irom^mar- 
bles found on the plain of Troy, why may not these 
balls now on the gate-posts of the English park have 
once been the throne seat of Priam ? ** Imperious Cae- 
sar, dead and turned to clay," &c. 

Come we next, in half an hour, to Abydos and the 
opposite cliffs of Sestos. I found a copy of Byron in 
the library of the Mettemich, and read the delicious 
poem as we approached. What passion and beauty in 
the verses ! what pictures and grouping live in the eye 
as the story is developed ! Abydos is a little cape 
about half a mile from the fortress and town of the same 
name, beautifully situated at the margin of an easy 
sloping coast ; the country looks green and lovely, and 
contrasting admirably with the bolder cliffs of Sestos. 
I looked along the beach, which a sublime fancy has 
immortalized, and I fixed the very spot where Selim 
fell almost in the arms of his rescuers : there were the 
signs of the fray : 

" Not far remote, 
A broken torch, an oarless boat. 
And tangled on the weeds that heap 
The beach, where shelviog to the deep, 
There lies a white capote." 

Here was the land of the cypress and myrtle, and 
the emblems still flourish of the clime. Here, too, is 
the scene of that other poet-night, when 

" Love which sent, forgot to save 
The young, the beautiful, the brave, 
The only hope of Sestos' daughter." 

Here Hero sat like a watchful beacon in the night, 
when winds were high on Selle's wave ; the storms 
raged unheeded by the daring lover ; his eye saw but 
yon light of love, the only star it hailed, and the fate of 
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Helle was reserved for " the young, the beautiful, the 
brave.'' The broad Hellespont still dashes from Sestos 
to the desert of old Priam's pride, and every hill and 
valley are full of poetry and fame. 

Sestos, unlike the lovely rural verdure about Abydos, 
is a tall rugged cliff a little up the stream, and about a 
mile and a half from the Cape of Abydos. The near- 
est points of the two shores are within a mile of each 
other^ and the swim from Sestos to Abydos, being with 
the current, must be an ordmary feat. Lord Byron 
s^wam across, as he is very fond of telling us, with no 
other inconvenience than a little ague. I find an inter- 
esting account of his adventures in the diary of his friend 
Sir John Hobhouse, a copy of whose rare book was 
given to me just before I left home by a kind friend in 
Washington. He failed on the first trial, and was pick- 
ed up in a boat in the middle of the stream. On anoth- 
er occasion, after being seventy minutes in the water, 
he got across : but still Leander is alone in his glory, 
as he not only habitually swam across, but returned on 
the same night. Some gray and ivied ruins crown the 
cliffs of Sestos, and a deep curve in the shore makes a 
beautiful cove, as a little harbour. The cape, crowned 
with the castle, is very bold and picturesque, and the 
whole scene is a fit haunt for the memories of the past 
and the fancies of poets. We were the only admirers 
of the place ; the grand Turk was at his backgammon 
with his hideous negro, the women lay motionless in 
. their pens, and the groups of Turks sat gravely with 
their chibouques, in cross-legged meditation. I wash- 
ed my fingers in the sacred waters, and eked out for 
you a little sketch of the town of Abydos. 

At three o'clock, after passing beautiful views all 
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the mornings especially one remarkably rich-looking 
district on the Asiatic side, in which vineyards are en- 
closed in the ripest hedges of pomegranate, and groves 
of dates and palms are mingled with the plantains and 
carobs ; after literally a day of eye-feasting, we ap- 
proached the Sea of Marmora — the " Propontis." 

The strait opens beautifully into the expanse ; the 
Island of Marmora sits in the very midst, the shares 
on either side are blue and hazy in the distance, and 
the capes of the strait stand boldly in the foreground. 
Gallipoli, a principal naval depot of the empire, is on 
the European point, girt with walls and defences ; the 
kiosk of the pasha high on the western side ; and be- 
yond, along the northern coast of the sea, are noble 
terraces of rock, towering over the water. We stop- 
ped half an hour at Gallipoli, exchanging passengers, 
&c., and soon after put out into the marble sea. Im- 
mediately on emerging from the strait, the wind, hav- 
ing more room to divide itself, came gently over the 
sea, and the water smooth and placid, enabled us 
to make faster progress than^ while we had so. many 
interesting things to gaze upon. We dined at five, 
and at sunset we were rounding the Isle of Mar- 
mora. Night and day had woven their " fairy web,*' 
that is to say, twilight succeeded, and again the mys- 
terious inmates of the ladies' cabin appeared, doubled 
upon their heels in a comer, to enjoy the air an4 moon- 
light. 
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On the morning of the twenty-ninth of July, I was 
up the second successive time before the sun ; but two 
such causes rarely happen in a man's lifetime : the first, 
as you know, was to see the plains of Troy, and the 
second morning was to catch the first views of Stam- 
boul, Constantinople, old Byzantium. No sight that 
I have ever seen is half so splendid, and travellers 
may well vie with each other in praises and delight. 

It was past four o'clock, and we were about twelve 
' miles off. The sun was peeping, with half-dosed eye- 
lids, through the woods on the heights beyond Scutari ; 
the sea lay in breathless quiet, and the brilliant city 
glittered with its minarets, its mighty domes, its tow- 
ers, and the white sheen of palaces. The Seraglio 
Point jutted out, a mass of cupola, and a forest of rich 
foliage ; and its walls skirted round the margin of the 
point, a compact and massive front of elegance. The 
city rose loftily behind this garden foreground. Scu- 
tari sat like a rival opposite ; Pera, on a cape just be- 
yond the Seraglio ; and the Bosphorus opened in a 
vast perspective of palaces on either shore, far into 
the distance, the banks rising with rich foliage, and 
every height crowned with some noble kiosk. The 
gilded tops of a hundred minarets caught the sun- 
rays in fire, and the domes seemed to hover over all 
lesser things. We neared rapidly in the still morn- 
ing, passing, on the l^ft, the famous " Seven Towers," 
a fortress famed in annals of tyranny and cruelty; and 
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we wound along the whole elegant curve of the Se- 
raglio Point, which is inconceivably beautiful from the 
water — a grand composition of foliage and every 
Turkish architectural fancy. We entered the Bos- 
phorus, and looked still further into its beautifiil dis- 
tance. On the right, in Asia, was Scutari, only a 
lesser Constantinople ; and the distance across to the 
Seraglio Point, in Europe, cannot I think exceed a 
mile and a half. Pera was on the other side of the 
Golden Horn, which opened from the Seraglio Point 
p^ ihe left ; and before I could well recover from my 
bewildered feelings, we had advanced into the Gold- 
en Horn, and lay at anchor among the novelties of 
this strange port. On every side now was city — a 
vast hive of 600,000 human bustlers. The seven hills ^ 
of Constantinople were upon the west, Pera on the 
east, and Scutari on the south ; the Golden Horn 
swept between them, from the valley of the Sweet 
Waters in the distance ; around us were crowds of ves- 
sels of every size and design, from the man-of-war to 
the felucca, and myriads of the most fairy-like caiques 
shot about like arrows over the surface, their rowers 
all in beautiful costume : they are the chariots and 
hackney-coaches of Constantinople ; they are owped 
by companies, and the rowers are known by their col- 
ours. 

The Seraglio Point occupied the first of the seven 
hills ; and the second was crowned by the mighty 
mosques of the Sultan Achmet and St. Sophia— the 
gt. Peter's of this Oriental Rome. Six minarets, like 
siix campaniles, stand near the Sultan Achmet, and 
four ayoimd the St. Sophia ; beautiful Eastern colon- 
pq,d§s surround the Qoutts of each temple. Three 
hundred and Hft^ domes, and two or three times that 
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number of minarets overlook Constaiitinople alone; 
and in Pera, and Galata, and Scutari, a proportional 
number of these city ornaments increases the aggre- 
gate to an incredible degree. Lofty watch-towers, 
also, rise like beacons in the ocean of houses. In the 
midst of all is a huge pile of buildings, which, from its 
noble gate-wayj is called the "Sublime Porte." It 
stands on one of the hills of Stamboul, like the genius 
of the place« and overlooks the parks of the seraglio. 
On the right Pera rises terrace over terrace in like man- 
ner, with mosque and minaret, and palaces of the Rus- 
sian and French ambassadors — ^immense mansions of 
modern design, conspicuous and elegant. Behind us 
Scutari ; and the Bosphorus winds away through av- 
enues of palaces and verdure. 

An hour of necessary delay was not grudged in 
such a scene ; it was past eight, therefore, before We 
embarked in caiques, and darted across the Horn 
lo Pera. I had engaged a valet de place, a Greek 
who spoke French, and had recommendations from 
several familiar signatures ; and Demetri managed our 
matters cleverly enough. On landing, our portman- 
teaux were shouldered easily by porters — those gi- 
gantic fellows, famed over the world for their strength. 
They would be able to carry on their backs as much 
as a camel, if, like Dumple, " their backs were lang 
enow." We mounted steep and narrow alleys, pop- 
ulated with dogs and Turks ; but the filth was not 
half so great as I had imagined, certainly not worse 
than towns in France, and cleaner than much of Smyr- 
na : the houses of odd and fanciful design ; and I felt 
I never was so much abroad! We arrived on the 
summit of the hills, at the English Hotel, one of the 
best I havp ever seen^ kept by a cook or valet of a 
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former English ambassador ; every thing in English 
cleanliness and order. We were immediately suppli- 
ed with comfortable rooms; meeting several English 
people on the stairs. We had baths and breakfast, 
with tiger appetites ; and, oh I ye English breakfasts ! 
At ten o'clock we had put off our travelling things, 
and followed Demetri, to present ourselves and our 
credentials to the American minister. 



My arrears of journal have grown so enormous, 
that I must make a business matter of bringing them up. 
I have made a bargain with myself that you shall share 
as much of my pleasures as possible, and therefore 
may write you more in detail than may be agree- 
able. 

Demetri conducted us through winding avenues of 
Pera, and crowds of loitering and screeching Turks 
and Jews, to the American legation. We found a 
plain, modest establishment, at which Mr. Carr receiv- 
ed us in the most cordial manner. Mr. Brown, tJie 
dragoman of the legation, and the consul, Mr. Porter, 
were present, and were very sincere in their manner 
and welcome. S. and I made our visit short, as time 
was limited, and we had every thing to do. * * * * * 
Mr. Brown, in the most attentive and polite manner, 
offered his services for the whole day, in making the 
tour of the principal sights. No service could have 
been more welcome, and his attention was unwearied 
the whole time. 

We descended to the Golden Horn, took caiques, 
and pulled across to Constantinople. A caique of the 
Bosphorus is something between the birchen canoe of 
the AroQStooki and gossamer ; they rest so lightly on 
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the water, thaj you are not certain of being " safely 
stowed" until, as Paddy would say, you are getting 
out. Their udual length varies from fifteen to twenty- 
five feet, although the caiques of dignitaries and no- 
bles are often much larger. The rowers are splen- 
did-looking fellows, from two to four in number, each 
man with two light oars, and they sit lightly on thwarts 
on the same level with the gunnel of the caique. Their 
costume is beautiful ; the head covered with the crim- 
son tarbouche, and the long silk tassel dangling over 
the shoulders j a loose vest of striped silk and cotton, 
fine as gauze» with wide open collar, and loose, flow- 
ing sleeves ; a brilliant-coloured shawl envelops the 
waist, and huge folds of Turkish trowsers extend to 
the knee; the^ leg is bare, and a yellow slipper finishes 
this fancifiil oarsman^ Every thing about their person 
is clean and neat, and the vest is unsullied and spot-^ 
less. The only beard ordinarily worn is a long, black 
moustache ; and I have seen wonderfully handsome 
men among them. In the aft part of this caique is the 
space allotted for the "fare" — a crimson-cushioned 
little divan in the bottom of the boat, in which two 
persons can lounge comfortably. The finish of the 
caique is often extraordinary — finest fret-work and 
moulding, carved and modelled as for Cleopatra. 
The caiques of the sultan I conceive to be the richest 
boats in the world, and probably the most rapid and 
easy. They are manned by twenty and thirty oars- 
men, and the embellishments and conceits of orna- 
ment are superb. Nothing can exceed the delightful 
sensation of the motion ; and the skill of the rowers 
in swiftly turning and avoiding contact with the myr- 
iads of caiques is astonishing. When I shall have 
** swam in a gondola," as Rosalind says, I can com- 
Vol. I.— M 
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pare the only remaining rival ; for a c^oe is a fool to 
a caique. 

We landed at the 'quay, and entered the walls of old 
Stamboul, washed by the most beautiful of waters. 
We made our way through crowds of Mussulmans in 
all their busy and odd-looking occupations. We 
mounted caparisoned Barbary steeds, and rode through 
the great city ; and to describe, as I would Uke, the 
varied scenes we saw in our rido, would occupy reams 
^ these merciless sheets ; the miles of arched and 
painted bazar, with all the rich merchandize of the 
Eastern world : shawls, silks, fancy wares, arms,, amu- 
lets, embroidered slippers, and chibouques in the most 
crazing variety. 

The bazar of arms slightly upset my reason. A 
great glittering museum of silver-chased and enamel- 
butted guns and carbines. Damascus blades with 
sheaths of velvet and jewels, rich poniards, pistols for 
pashas and princes, tempting beyond every collec- 
tion of things I ever saw. The shoe bazars, long lines 
of shops under the arches, with slippers and boots, at 
from twenty to twelve hundred piastres (one dollar to 
sixty). I was rather dissipated in slippers. I remem- 
bered lady friends to the number of thirteen ; and we 
bought caps, chibouques, amber mouth-pieces, dress- 
ing gowns, patterns of Persian worked wfdstcoats, 
ottar of roses ; this in the most diminutive doses, how- 
ever, as it costs about fifty dollars a pint ! 

' The scene of the bazars is very curious ; the luxu- 
rious shopman reclining on his ottoman, with his long 
chibouque and loose costume, the customer taking his 
seat opposite, and examining and chaffering about the 
article wanted. Turkish ladies peering through the 
closely latticed litter in which they are " driving," and 
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pottering like any other lady over the undecided bar- 
gain. Far in the long vista of bazar are various ani- 
mated groups, like some great fancy fair ; there dashes 
along a group of glittering lancers under the sounding 
archways ; here a staid dignitary pauses at a divan, or 
at a tarbouche shop, and a camel kneels to add fresh 
stores to the motley collection of goods. 

I felt as if every body was preparing for Mrs. W.'s 
fancy ball, and looking along the rows of capotes and 
hoods of the tailors a^d '^ mantuamakers," and the vast 
galleries of glittering sabres and arms, I felt much in- 
clined to take time by the forelock, and prepare myself 
for the first fancy ball to come. 

We spent a very expensive but much amused morn- 
ing in riding through the bazars; and at length stole 
away to a slave market. We dismounted from our 
horses, and each of us being attended by a running 
footman (that is to say, the owner of each horse ac- 
companying us during the whole morning), we left them 
at the entrance of a very narrow street, through which 
we entered upon a large oblong court, around the sides 
of which shady balconies were arranged for the turban<« 
ed merchants. From two to three hundred slaves, 
mostly black, and fresh from Egypt and Barbary, are 
grouped about the area, generally in rows of fifteen or 
twenty girls, and fifteen or twenty men; some of the 
womfen decorated with huge metal ear-rings, armlets, 
and anklets, not a great deal of dress being otherwise 
wasted upon them. They appeared amazingly happy, 
and looked as if they were gathered together rather 
for a tea-party, or a soiree of cold cabobs, than for the 
less amusing purpose of being sold. 

We walked through the market on inspection, and I 
only saw two females who looked in the least degree^^ 
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interesting ; but in the chambers which, surround the 
court, are immured the fairer beauties, for whom a lit- 
tle indignation and chivalry ought to be aroused. These 
we could by no means be permitted to see, as Franks 
are never permitted to buy. There are some dashing 
anecdotes of Christians being captivated, and succeed- 
ing in purchasing their enslaved enslavers, and running 
off to cottages in lone wildernesses^ and so forth ; but 
nothing of that sort happened to any of us. I had a 
single peep into one of the apartments, and saw a pair 
of huge eyes through a thick veil, but could get up no 
sort of adventure. 

The present sultan is supposed to have about three 
hundred odalisques in the old seraglio, waiting their turn 
for his smiles. A former sultan had so many, that the 
only means of diminishing the number and expense of 
so great a family was to drown them, and the grand 
vizier Bairactar accordingly superintended the "making 
up" of one hundred sacks in one night for the Bosphorus. 
In the slave market I could not get up half the in- 
dignation I felt during a subsequent visit to 4he old 
seraglio, where I saw some of the wretched attendants 
upon the establishment. At that time I remember be- 
ing famously indignant, and wished the Russian would 
come at once, and exterminate thejenjpire. Let diplo- 
matists, thought I, and statesmen cease their prating 
about balances of power, and wars through Europe ; 
the blood and horror of thirty years' war would be a 
cheap price to pay for the effects of Christian laws upon 
mankind, or womankin^ at least. 

We visited the subterranean hall of the thousand and 
one columns, the great reservoir of the Constantines, 
and I saw two or three little temporary rope-walks 
along the wonderful colonnades. It is very like the 
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** Piscina mirahilis" near Naples, only upon infinitely 
grander and more astonishing extent ; and history has 
added the all-powerful effects of legend and association 
to the gloomy corridors. 

Tn the course of the ride we passed the famous 
burnt column, which was erected by Constantine; an 
immense porphyry monument, formerly one hundred 
and twenty feet high ; it now stands about ninety feet, 
and is split and blackened by fire. Finally, we arrived 
at the hippodrome of the Greek emperors, now the at" 
meidan^ or horse-course of the Turks. It is near the 
centre of the city, and its form oblong, about eight hun- 
dred feet by six hundred. Here stood formerly the 
bronze horses which are now over the gate of St. 
Mark's in Venice, and the hippodrome was the pride 
of place of the emperors. At present it appeared a 
dusty lumbered area, and is no longer the scene of the 
djerrid exercise of the Turks. The Egyptian obelisk, 
erected here by Theodosius, stiU stands like that before 
St. Peter's at Rome ; and a more interesting relic from 
the Temple of Delphi is, also, in the atmeidan. This 
is the column of twisted serpents through which the 
wx)rds of the oracle were uttered. It is of bronze, and 
stands about ten feet high ; the heads of the serpents 
are said to have begn struck off by a blow of t^e 
battle-axe of Mahomet at the capture of the city ; the 
bodies still remain, and their hollow coils are filled 
with rubbish and stones. One side of the hippodrome 
is occupied by the mosque of the Sultan Achmet, the 
pride of Mahometan churches ; its^six exquisite mina- 
rets, and the vast colonnades of its courts, are in wonder- 
ful contrast to the neglect and decay of the hippodrome. 
Beautiful Oriental fountain^, with ornamented and over- 
spreading balconies, are at hand in the most gorgeous 

M2 
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and fanciful contrivance ; and there are constant and 
ever-varying groups of Turkish popufation in all their 
picturesque habits, which so confused, bewildered, and 
delighted me that it is impossible to write you any 
thing like a sober account of our busy day. This hip- 
podrome was the death scene of most of the Janizaries, 
and thus recently is connected with one of the most 
important revolutions in the history of the world. 

We diligently employed every day in Constantinople 
in visiting the most prominent and interesting scenes. 
Every body knows what are the principal wonders to 
be visited, and hurried as our observations necessarily 
were, yet there are few gratifications more agreeable 
than impressing the scenes of renowned events upon 
the mind by actual sight. It has the greatest eSect 
upon future reading, and renders history easier of com- 
prehension, and a pleasantdr study. To have stood 
upon the hippodrome of Constantinople sets one up to 
Gibbon again ; and the history of the late sultan, with 
all his doubts and final firmness, has an importance and 
interest which I would never acknowledge before. It 
is something to have walked over the area upon which , 

more than 50,000 Janizaries were very wisely put to I 

death ! I 

-One morning we made a visit to the mosque of St. 
Sophia, in the course of our peregrinations. It has a less 
magnificent exterior than two others of the mosques, 
those of Sultan Achmet and Soleyman ; but its Christian 
origin makes it far more interesting to travellers. I 
am sorry to say, we did not provide ourselves with the 
necessary firmans to enter it, because they caa only be 
obtained by request of the minister, and because the ex- 
pense is most abominable,' and not to be endured. 
Twenty-five dollars we thought by no means equiva- 
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lent to the satisfaction to be obtained, and as I could 
.peep in at the doors and windows, I felt reconciled. It 
is an enormous pile of white stone, with a huge dome 
over the centre, and fifteen or twenty smaller domes 
surrounding the central one ; heavy buttresses and 
square masses of masonry are attached ; and the gen- 
eral grandeur, I should think, is derived rather from 
its immensity than correct architectural proportion; 
but these are matters I know little or nothing about. 
I stood before the (Jhurch of the Constantines, and re- 
membered the immense pile was the work of a Chris- 
tian king, 1300 years ago. Through the door, to 
which we descended by a flight of ten or twelve steps, 
I looked into what I thought the most superb area I 
ever beheld under a dome ; gigantic columns support- 
ed the arches ; many of them had adorned the Ephe- 
sian temple ; and there were relics and treasures from 
Baalbec ; the flags of the great Mahomet, and chan- 
deliers of the most fanciful composition hung from the 
arches, immense circles of ostrich eggs, feathers, crys- 
tal globes, horse-tails, shells, &c. I mad^ a bold push, 
at one time, to get a better view by creeping a little 
within ; but very soon Demetri warned me away. 

It was just twelve when we arrived in front of the 
Sultan Achmet,in our second visit to the hippodrome, 
auid the muezzins were calling aloud the hour of pray- 
er from tha six superb minarets, which rise in the most 
graceful beauty from the courts of the mosque. Turks, 
'in rich robes, were making their ablutions at the fount- 
ains ; and the delightful colonnades and balconies about 
the grand court were shaded fipom the noontide heat 
by spreading trees. The various devices of Oriental 
architecture, I think, are beautiful-^ a Gothic ara^ 
besque, as it were; and the tracery, the cornices, 
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iBret-work, the carved oddities, and the general splen- 
dor of the Sultan Achmet are vastly superior to the 
external of St Sophia. We were permitted to look 
in through a window ; and under the colunms of the 
dome there were about fifty or sixty boys seated in a 
circle, with books in their laps, and an aged man stand- 
ing in the middle ; perhaps it was a Koran class in 
operation ; everyone was saying the lesson at a time, 
and it sounded like a young Babel. In other parts of 
the interior, Mussulmans were mopping and mowing, 
every face directed toward the tomb of the prophet ; 
the proper direction to which is designated by a sort of 
altar at one end of the mosque, called the ^^mihrab.'' 

We also visited the famous Temple of Suleiman, and 
others of lesser note, and presently we arrived at a 
large military-looking enclosure, with troops and ord- 
nance, and warlike equipage. In the midst, towering 
high over the city, stood the watch-tower of the Jan- 
izaries, and we were to have the prospect of the city 
from the summit It was a grievous business getting 
to the top ; the height is enormous, and the spiral as- 
cent abominably contrived ; but who shall describe 
the panorama we beheld ? Where, in the loveliest 
districts in the world, can such a landscape be found ? 
The immense city, like a porcelain model, displayed 
underneath us ; groves of minarets and hills of domes, 
rising like islands from the ocean of meaner roofs ; 
Pera and Galata, beyond; and opposite, the groves 
and city of Scutari ; the Golden Horn winding to the 
Sweet Waters, and the floating and fairy population 
on its bosom ; the incomparable Bosphorus, rushing 
through the noblest channel in the world, wviding in 
glory from that 
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'* Pontic Sea, 
Whose icy canrent and compulsiye course 
Ne'er feels retiring ebb, but keeps due on 
To the Propontic and the Hellespont ;" 

the Isles of Prince dotting the Sea of Marmora, and 
Europe and Asia stretching away to inland forests 
and fields. I think there can be no such view in the 
-world. I had but a few minutes to enjoy it, however, 
for my companion was suddenly seized with a dizzy 
illness of an alarming nature, and I hurried him down 
as soon as possible. Terra firma restored him imme- 
diately. 
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We rambled about the bazars very often, and sat 
half an hour in a sort of cafe and fancy shop, where 
we could select little pretty things, at the same time 
that we enjoyed the refreshment of coffee. On one 
occasion, I was making particular search for a jessa- 
mine pipe-stem, and Demetri was piloting through a 
most atrocious crowd in the pipe bazar — ^a labyrinth 
in which, if I had lost sight of him, I should have been 
hopelessly gone, when we met a very pretty English 
girl and attendant, who were evidently all astray, and 
frightened out of their senses. The young lady ad- 
dressed me at once in German, mistaking me for a 
Deutscher. I answered, I was sure we would under- 
stand each other better in English. She clasped her 
hands in the most charmmg delight : ** Oh, yes I how- 
could I mistake an Englishman ?" " But I am not an 
Englishman," I said ; " however, my guide, I am sure, 
, can conduct you safely where you will." I never saw 
any body look more puzzled than my pretty acquaint- 
ance ; and as I walked a few rods with her, I enjoyed 
it rarely. That Americans should 6e, never seems 
to enter the pretty brains of these ladies, * * * 
Presently we met some English people, who were in 
search of the waifs I had picked up; and as the young 
lady expressed her thanks, the same puzzled expres- 
sion remained on her features. I thought of my Irish 
and Polish friends on the old castle at Hyeres, and 
longed for the Polish noble of our mess, to add a little 
mystery to the adventure. 
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la the course of one of our explorations we visited 
the tomb of some one of the sultans, I believe Solyman, 
as it was in the neighbourhood of his mosque. It is in 
the centre of what I should c^ll an octagcmal chapel ; 
the court is enclosed in a superb marble colonnade, and 
we looked through magnificent windows into the interi- 
or. A richly decorated velvet pall shrouds the sarcoph- 
agus ; an immense turban of rich material and arms are 
displayed at one end, and Koran volumes on reading 
stands are scattered about ; beautiful bouquets, also, and 
pots of shrubs and flowers, making the most cheerful- 
looking place in the world — ^fountains in the courts, and 
patches of garden plants. Other tombs of sultans, sul- 
tan mothers, daughters, and sultanas, very similar to 
this one ; and there appears to be every contrivance for 
inducing the surviving friends to come and be cheerful 
in the presence of the tomb. I saw no cemeteries in 
Constantinople ; at Pera, and on the Bosphorus, how*- 
ever, they abound ; and at Scutari, where the Turks 
prefer to be interred, is one of the largest cemeteries in 
the world. The belief is strong among them that one 
day they are to be driven out of Europe, and therefore 
almost every Mussulman who can, makes provision for 
his burial at Scutari. * 

In this way I made the most of. every day, not- 
withstanding the terrible heat. Our dinner hour was 
four, and very much to my mind is the English ho- 
tel. One afternoon we curtailed our postprandial in- 
dulgences for the sake of an excursion up the Bospho- 
rus. A Turkish steamer was to sail at half past five 
for Buyukder6, which is nearly at the other extremity 
of the strait, and our plan was to return in the moon-, 
light in caiques. We descended, therefore, to the 
quays in proper time : the little steamer was tugging at 
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her anchor, and we arrived on the deck just as she 
commenced moving through the bustling crowd. There 
was the most variegated collection of passengers — ^Ar- 
menians, Jews, and Turks of the higher class, in their 
rich robes and shawls. Demetri pointed out several 
government officers and wealthy proprietors returning 
to their summer kiosks, and some EngUsh and French 
members of legation going to the summer residences 
of the ministers. Rugs and cushions encumbered the 
decks, and the fanciful throng were indulging in every 
Turkish luxury of chibouque and coffee« 

We came out of the Golden Horn, doubled the point 
of Pera, and leaving the SeragUo Point and Scutari be- 
hind, we plunged against the torrent of the Bosphorus 
into still richer and more gorgeous views. The width 
of the stream averages about one mile and a half; and 
on either side, the parallel banks are two parallel worlds 
of garden, palace, parks, und Oriental rural splendour, 
curving, winding with the waters, and rising with the 
superb hills and slopes. No fancies of poets, no col- 
ours of painters can approach the realities of this even- 
ing : not the lamp of Aladdin, nor brain of Schehera- 
zade could compose the Bosphorus. Nature surpasses 
all human imaginings, and art is so aptly fitted to the na- 
ture, that the eye of man in no spot on earth can find 
more loveliness. I was at once regularly off^ as a firiend 
said, full tilt for Elysium. I enjoyed it as I enjoy the 
music of the Two Foscari ; and yet people sat tamely 
by, as if we were steaming up the " blue rushing of the 
arrowy Rhone ;" and what arrowy rushing of the blue 
waters in all the rivers in Europe can make up this ar- 
rowy Bosphorus? Yet it happened that just as a little 
opening bay disclosed the very depths of Paradise, I 
heard two Englishmen talking of " cards from Lady 
Canning for next Saturday or Tdfesday." 
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The first objects which ^struck me on the European 
side, after we had passed the immense barracks beyond 
Pera, were two or three new palaces of the sultan, 
which, with their superb harems, state apartments, and 
vast offices, occupy long stretches of the shore : they 
stand immediately on the margin, and the rapid current 
rushes under the harem windows in ominous depth 
and secrecy. The^ultans have all been extravagant 
in palaces; and about a dozen line the shores of the 
Bospliorus. When we arrived opposite the present 
residence of the young sovereign, I was struck with 
the mark of respect paid by the passengers : they unan- 
imously i^d ande their chibouques, and Demetri ex- 
plained a request of the captain that we should discon- 
tinue our cigars as we passed. 

Long colonnades extended along the shore, and the 
imperial «aiques lay at the stairways; the windows 
shaded by Venetian contrivances « and terraces and 
shady corridors overhang the water. The hills rise 
immediately behind the palaces in flowery cultivation, 
and it is all a picture of sultanism and Oriental grand- 
eur. The mansions xif viziers, state officers, and of the 
sultan mother and several sisters succeed to these, all 
in fine situations ; and the lofty mountains rise in their 
rear in equal beauty throughout. The names of some 
of these residences accord well with their appearances : 
•* Pearl Pavilion,'' "Palace of the Star," "Kiosk of the 
Melons,'* &c. 

Such are the shores of the Bosphorus on either 
side, in winding beauty, for six or eight miles, until we 
arrived abreast of an antique castle on a cape point- 
ing boldly ifrom the European coast. It is at the nar- 
rowest point, and has been the crossing-place of all in- 
vading armies — Persians, Crusaders, and the great 
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Mahomet himself. It is called Mahomet's toiler, 
and was built by that conqueror on his first foothold in 
Europe. Commencing with this little cape, he finally 
marched over the body of Constantine to the Cathedral 
of St. Sophia. Nothing can exceed the views up or 
down the Bosphorus firom this point : the waters rolling 
through the rich valley with softly swelling hilk and 
sloping intervals, adorned with the pride and royalty 
of the sultan. The towers of the castle, painted white^ 
look pleasantly on the .cape, and the dungeons in the 
depths of its vaults are mocked by the smiling turrets. 
The strait here is not more than three-quarters of a 
mile in width, and on the Asiatic side there is an oppo- 
site castle, and the handsome residence of some digni- 
tary. Beyond the tower of Mahomet several villa- 
ges line the shove, and the residencesi of the Frank 
merchants and the European diplomatists are mingled 
among kioskis and minarets. A pleasant bay sinks deep 
into the European side, and at the upper end of the 
curve our course lay for Buyukder^. Terapia is op- 
posite, also on the European iside, and long, rows of 
white houses of fanciful shape are intermingled with 
the most magnificent plane trees, and luxuriant foliage 
of every description. On our right the wide expanse 
of the Black Sea opened gloriously to the horizon, the 
capes of the Bosphorus standing like columns to check 
the waters. There was the Pontic Sea, stretching il- 
limitably to the east : I had attained the furthest point 
of my travel, and I gazed over the dark waves in the 
sunset with the feeling of envy of the distance I could 
only look upon. 

The whole length of the Bosphorus is about seven- 
teen miles ; our steamer had performed the journey to 
Pujrukder6 in an hour and a half, and the excursion 
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had been made, in the most delightful part of the day. 
The slanting rays of the sun threw long shadows before 
us^ and every dell and ravine thus had every picturesque 
advantage. We had kept very close to the European 
shore — ^indeed, the depth of the strait is so great. that 
line-of-battle ships can moor almost alongside the Tower 
of Mahomet, and old Dandold, at this day of mammoth 
ships, might even now land his men from the yards. 

We had kept so closely along the north bank, that 
every object was distinct as though we were driving 
along the hill -side roads. Occasionally the public 
road -way lay along the margin of the stream, and 
among the groups of horsemen, and evening parties 
on their rugs and mats in the gardens, I could see 
some huge carabah, or clumsy coach, gilt and gaudy, 
and lumbering along with oxen. Suth are the driving 
chariots of the harems : litters, sometimes hanging be- 
tween a pair of mules, were lighter equipages for the 
fair dames to take their evening airings. Beautiful 
caiques danced over the waters, or peeped out of their 
shelter places arched under the cliffs ; occasional cem- 
eteries, in none of the gloom of Christian churchyards, 
are pleasant objects for the eye, and the Turks spread 
their mats and lit their chibouques by the turban-carv- 
ed tombstones of their friends. 

The sun had disappeared as the little steamer round- 
ed to her anchorage in front of Buyukder6, and the 
haze deepened into the mists of evening in the wide 
horizon of the Black Sea. We were conferring with 
Demetri for the promised caiques, when my naval com- 
panions were excessively amused at a Ijttle piece of 
maTv-of-war-ism in the Turkish captain. A swivel was 
discharged from the bows, and at the signal, the an- . 
chor fell, the quarter-boats went down bv the run. 
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and the ensigns were struck in wonderful uniscm; 
this, by way of a brilliant manoeuvre. 
* We landed at the ancient quays of Buyukdere, and 
took our coffee and chibouques at a sort of ca£§. We 
walked along'the lovely shore in the moonlight ; and at 
eight o'clock, when the beautiful orb was high in the 
heavens, shedding a soft light upon the shore and the 
placid waters, silvering the white masses of palace, and 
deepening the shadows of the cypresses and plane | 

trees, spreading poetry over every object— at this 
witching hour we embarked in our caiques to glide 
down the BosphOrus. We lay on the luxurious cushions i 

in the little floating divan, the picturesque oarsmen giv- 
ing way in the rapid current, and countless beautifiil ob- 
jects fleeting by in our rapid course. Oh beautiful even- 
ing ! The shadows of the glens, and the lovely gloom 
of the deep meadows ; the merry voices in the gar* | 

dens, as we skirted round some bosky point ; the love- ' 

tales whispered, and the hearts made happy as loving 
hearts may be ; the human spirits rejoicing in the beau- 
tiful gifts of God, for such a night mnst create a sacred 
feeling ; and in all this loveliness of earth, man, wheth- 
er Turk or Christian, finds that within which teaches 
him reverently to locA up through nature. 

I lay in dreams as Demetri, with fluent tongue, re- 
lated to us twenty legends of the moonlit terraces and 
towers. As we passed along the sultan's palace, 
gliding closely under the walls, every window was 
d?irk, except two in the wing of the harem, I saw 
rich gilding and cornices and tapestried halls with the 
eye of fancy.; I saw rapid movements of shadows 
along the arras, and the young sultan delighted in the 
grace of dancing girls. His f&vourite odalisque sat 
meekly at his feet, and her memory hung upon his last 
thoughtless caress. 
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Stamboul, Pera, Scutari, glowed with myriad lights, 
reflected in the waves, and little troops of night birds 
skimmed with a rushing noise along the surface of the 
dark-rolling Bosphoru». With the poetry of the East, 
the Moslem call these restless creatures the ** souls of 
the damned," and they deny that they were ever seen 
to pause in their flight ; doomed to expiate human sins 
with eternal unrest. 

The groves and splendour of the SeragUo Point as- 
sumed tenfold mysterious beauty in the moon rays, 
that fatal point round which the waters rush with a 
thousand dark memories of murder and crime ; and 
yet all was tr^anquil. 

Nothing but a moonUt ^caique on the Bosphorus 
would have reflected all this for you in a letter* 

N2 
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The morning after our little tour of the Bosphorus, 
I was up very early, and had mounted the belvidere 
on the top of the house before brfeakfast. The hotel is 
nearly on the summit of the Hill of Pera, and the view 
from the roof, although not so extensive as that from 
the Tower of the Janizaries, or from a similar tower (of 
Anastasius) at Galata, is yet grand beyond description. 
With the aid of a chart, I amused myself fox an hour 
in discovering localities, the distant forests of Belgrade, 
the valley of the Sweet Waters, the Seven Towers, the 
Isles of Prince, &c., &c. Quite near me were the 
enormous palace of the Russian ambassador, and the 
hotels of the English and French ministers, those 
Turkish battledoor players. Nothing can exceed the 
pomp and circumstance of these legations. Commo- 
dore Porter was the first American "minister resi- 
dent," and it is to be hoped the importance of the lega- 
tion may one day be placed on the same footing with 
the American embassies at other courts. In 1800, an 
American frigate arrived at the Golden Horn; the 
flag was unknown ; and a message being sent to the 
Porte that a United States man-of-war was in the 
harbour, Captain Bainbridge was informed that they 
knew of no such nation. He replied that he came 
from the New Worlds and his Sublimity was at length 
enlightened. 

At present, I believe, the Americans are very much 
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liked by the Turks ; and as the most beautiful ship in 
the navy will sail thither in a few days, with a collec- 
tion of oificers in her, who would reflect honour upon 
any service and any society, I must envy them oppor- 
tunities and pleasures which are beyond the reach of 
simple travellers. They can but make the most fa- 
vourable impression. 

* * ^ * * * 

At ten o'clock, we embarked in our fairy caiques 
again. I wish I could convey to you an idea of their 
grace and beauty, and the picturesque appearance of 
the rowers. We shot out into the Bosphorus, and 
paused half way across to Scutari, to make a sketch 
of the "Maiden's Tower." It stands in the middle of 
the strait, on the surface of a rock just large enough 
for the base of a lofty and picturesque tower, which 
was originally built fo'r purposes of defence, and at 
present, I believe, is a hospital Demetri, who has a 
legend for every thing, was not at fault here ; accord- 
ingly, he related a most affecting story of a prince once 
upon a time, who had a lovely daughter, for whom the 
fortune-tellers predicted death by the bite of a snake. 
Her father immediately built this tower for her resi- 
dence, safe from all creeping things ; then follows the 
old story, you know, of the basket of grapes and the 
concealed asp, which bit the fail: one in her tower, 
&c., &c. I have heard the same story told of two 
other towers, one on the banks of the Avon, near 
Cliflon, and the other of CHara's Tower, at Gibraltar. 
I think I have also read it in the same volume with 
Cinderella, and the lady who spoke pearls, rubies, &c. 
Demetri, however, would not be laughed out of the 
authenticity of his tower. It is often called " Lean- 
der's Tower," and why, I could not ascertain. It has 
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a very picturesque appearance in its solitude, and ap- 
parent unstable foundation. I noticed several rocks 
near the shores of the Bosphorus/ which have been 
cut in the forms of flower vases, &c., with shrubs 
and plants growing, and seemingly floating in the 
current 

After a short ramble in Scutari, without much en^ 
lightenment or satisfaction, owing to the intense heat, 
we took to our caiques again, and pulled for the ScfragUo 
Point. We landed under the outer walls which encir- 
cle the gardens along the margin of the shore, and 
after some little negotiaticm with the sentinels^ we 
were permitted to pass through the water-gate into 
the park. The extent of the grounds is very great, 
and under the trees we found deer nestling in the cool 
places ; a train of camels at the same moment oriental- 
ized the picture, passing with loads of provisions for 
the establishment. At one extr^oiity was a large 
parade-ground, with a noble pavilion for the sultan 
when he reviewed the troops; fountains played re- 
freshingly, and lofty spreading groves ^rustled in the 
breeze, and laid their cool shadows on the turf. Ele- 
gant kiosks were scattered about, and we ascended 
terrace gardens to the long galleries of harem and 
palace on the brows of the hilL We looked through 
latticed doors into the halls of audience and stat^ 
apartments, decorated gaudily, and with fresco-paint- 
ings of Mecca and pilgrim scenes. We saw the trap- 
pings and equipage of the great pilgrim processions, 
banners, horse-tails, and the sultan's arms. We walk- 
ed through Alhambra-like courts, and fanciful colon- 
nades and corridors ; and diversified among the 
grounds we saw twenty kiosks of various Turkish de- 
vice, far more appropriate for rural buildings than the 
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Greek temple dairies and summer houses that people 
are so fond of at home. We could be allowed a very 
cursory glance at every thing, as our admission was 
not altogether authorized, and I could form but a gen- 
eral idea. The sultan keeps a colony of fair slaves 
in this seraglio, and we saw their hideous guards in 
numbers about the courts. I have already expressed 
the indignation which I felt against these villains. We 
visited the kitchen department, immense furnace ar- 
rangements, with white robed cooks, fat and jovial, 
who made us taste some of the mid-day feast of the 
fair Circassians. It was a most abominable greasy 
sort of minced pie, and our behaviour was tested sad- 
ly in accomplishing a swallow. If I were a sultan, I 
should certainly bowstring the officers of the sub- 
sistence department of my wife-school. We spent 
nearly two hours in wandering about, and Demetri 
pointed out many remarkable scenes of headless 
pashas, bowstnmg viziers, poison banquets, and sewed- 
lip offenders of both sexes. We passed out the grand 
porte^ and walked again through the city, revisiting 
mosques, fountains, antiquities, and many interesting 
matters, among them the empty sarcophagus of Con- 
stantine. 

We spent another extravagant hour in the bazars, 
and, among the clanlor and crowds of Armenians 
and Turks, we beheld another lovely English lady, 
^fair as. the first that fell of womankind." She was 
alone with a brother ; and Sebastian and Viola were 
dropped firom heaven into this pandemonium of the 
Turks. Demetri bows humbly; had cmce been their 
valet, and tells this anecdote, while I looked and 
looked until the last flutter of her dress, &c., &c. 
*♦ They had gone to visit the private apartments of the 
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sultaDt by permission of the proper officers, duriiOig a 
short absence of his Majesty ; the young lady is de- 
lighted with every thing — seats herself at a grand 
piano, the gift of the Emperor of Russia — ^sings divine- 
ly — ^meantime grand seignoir unexpectedly returns — 
is attracted by the sounds — ^the heavenly tnusic in his 
private apartments — listens at keyhole— peeps through 
the cracks and crannies — steps from behind the arras 
-^presents himself to the astonished maiden— the sul- 
tan loves at last — ^first sight : — even while he gazed, 
the ' sudden growth had sprung into consummate bud' 
) — offers her the first vacant sultanaship-r-respectfiilly 
declined — sultan in despair — ^plucks from his finger a 
brilliant gem — ^lady curtsies a gracefid retreat, and," 
added Demetri, ''she would be wise to retreat still 
further." As he spoke this mixture of earth!s fairest 
mould was lost in the mazy crowd of Turks^ and the 
world was an every-day Turkish world again ! 

Meantime we had spent all our money, bathed, 
dined, and dreamed upon the sofa* In. the evening we 
sat listening to a clever band of German niu^icians^who 
regaled the Franks of Fera with a concert in the square 
of the great cemetery. We had chairs, and pipes, and 
ices, among a crowd of ladies listening to Strauss and 
Lanner ; the stars unmuffled^ and the moon stooped its 
pale visage through the amber clouds ; the tall cy- 
presses reared their sepulchral forms, and the grassy 
slopes of the wide park-like grounds were busy scenes 
of evening pleasures. 

Next day was our last in the city of ^e sultan. I 
should not omit to mention, however, a visit we. made 
on our return to Pera, the day before, to the mosque 
dancing Dervishes. As w:e entered the court) a crowd; 
of Turkish women was collected about the dopr% apd 
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after a little bucksheenh^ and puttii^ oii of holy slippers, 
we Bhuffled along into the mosque. The church was 
shaped octagonally; the mihrabf or cynosure of the 
prayers, being opposite the entrance ; and an area of 
some fifty feet diameter was fenced off hke an arena 
for gladiators. The congregation were grouped around 
this railing, mopping and mowing in prayer, prepara** 
tory to the sliow, and among them I noticed several 
military officers, which proved a sort of liberty of con- 
science among the servants of the crown. This prayer 
lasted half an hour, and notwithstanding the threatening 
and straining of straps and braces, we were so tired 
that it was necessary ** to do as the Turkeys did," and 
we cross-legged our unbelieving selves. Presently 
the dervishes entered the arena to the number of fifteen 
or twenty, young and old, clad in white petticoats 
girt about their loins, and long draI>-coloured robes 
hung fi'om their shoulders. On their heads were tall, 
conicaU white felt hats, without brims, and they wore 
long monkish beards, and sad, careworn faces. The 
chief priest seated himself on a rug, under some mys- 
tical flags at one end of the arena, and fironting him 
the rest commenced their mummeries. After an or- 
dinary bovring down and worshiping, they formed 
themselves in Une, and marched round the enclosure, 
bowing in the most devoted manner as each passed the 
mikrab ; meantime a little Turkish drum and reed pipe 
struck up the most fantastic measure in a screened bal- 
cony over our heads, and each priest commenced to 
waltz, the literal and exact step of the vaftz; the arms 
thrown over the heads, which drooped upon the shoul- 
ders, and the ceremony appeared to require the most 
painful attitude which could be taken. In this way 
they v^ere to continue waltzing until they fell exhaust- 
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ed ; but their endurance was greater than my patience, 
and I was obliged to leave the church in the midst of 
the dance I 

Strange varieties of reU^ous insanity there are 
among our ignorant and frightened kind ! But how- 
is it possible for human understandings to mistake so 
awfully the mere voice of Nature, which must contra^ 
diet this impious misconception of Grod. 
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Next morning, at an early hour, we called a coun- 
cil of war to take into consideration our " what next ?'* 
An Austrian steamer, with a Turkish title, " Seri Per^ 
vns^ was to sail for Smyrna at one o'clock, and none 
else for a week> which, unhappily, was beyond the 
limit of our leave. It was resolved, therefore, reluc- 
tantly, to pack up our spoils and take possession of the 
steamer at once^ in order to avoid returning up the Hill 
of Pera. We accordingly complied with the sad cer- 
emony of the bill, the boots, and the bovring and scra- 
ping of the landlord, and descended to the quays. We 
stopped a few minutes in the court of a public market- 
place to observe matters, but the confusion of Babel is 
not more indescribable. I was struck vnth a row of 
public scribes, who sat with their tablets on their cross- 
ed legs, ink-horns, and little supplies of note papers, 
ready for any work, from a billet doux to a csJling 
out. I wished to have a " few remarks'* recorded in 
Arabic, but the giant porters had moved in advance 
with our portmanteaux, and delay was thought unwise. 
Having found every thing on board the Seri Pervas 
as comfortable as the Mettemich, and having engaged 
our rooms and passage, we resumed our caiques for a 
pull up to the valley of the Sw^eet Waters. Our way 
lay first along the docks of the naval arsenals ; immense 
shdps-of-war were moored in this part of the Golden 
Horn ; and several antique-looking hulks, which had es- 
caped the disasters of Navarino and had been restored 
Vol. \—0 
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by Mehemet to the sultan. We stopped to visit a little 
fairy steamer, a present from Ibrahim Pasha^and built 
expressly for the highway of the Bosphorus. She is 
the most exquisite httle thing in the world — a beauti- 
ful model, in porcelain-looking white and gold of envi- 
ous beauty. The cabin is fit for a sultan. It is sur- 
rounded by a colonnade of ctU ghiss columns, fluted 
and crystal-looking — ottoman$ of white satin and 
gold ; the deck, a mosaic of precious woods in designs 
of stars and crescents-i^the walls of enamel and mass- 
ive gilt moulding, and the ceiling, beautifol fr^coes ; 
the doors and panels are mirrors, and the window 
ports single plates of stone glass. The sultan prefers 
his caiques, however ; and the rich gift lies moored off 
the quay in the care of two or three marine soldiers. 

We continued our. way. up the Gold^i Horn toward 
the noble mosque of Eyoub. The coronation scenes 
of the sultans are acted here, and divided about are 
superb tombs of the royal family. The sword of Ma- 
hommet is among the treasures of this royal mosque, 
and there is a noble palace, a^d along the valley of 
the Sweet Waters the most exquisite pictures of elegant 
summer pleasure-haunts that eye ever looked u|lbn. 
The river, the; ancient Lycus, at one place tuns over a 
flight of white marble steps, and winds through groves 
and alleys green, with every conceivable Oriental or- 
nament. The grounds, I understand, were ori^nally 
designed from tho£fe of Versailles ; but to the eye there 
is nothing of the stiffiiess and formality of the French 
gardens. Part of them is accessible at all times to 
pleasure parties from the city, and is the scene of con- 
stant gayety and adventure; A little beyond are the 
immense pastuire-grounds for the sultan's stud^ and on 
every side are delightfiil views. 
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But it beciime time to turn away from the contem- 
plation of these sctoes. We passed again under the 
great bridge of the Golden Hom^ and re-entered the 
Bosphorus for another look at its glories. I quitted 
my caique with great regret. Poor Demetri was sad 
enough at our departure^ vind we added our strong 
recommendation to his little portfolio. 

Mr. Carr was to accompany us on a visit to the 
commodore at Smyrna, and as he came alongside, 
the American ensign was displayed at the mainmast, 
and worn there during the passage. We rounded the 
derail Point, and I sat the remainder of the day in 
watching, the gradual disappearance of, I believe, the 
fairest scene on earths 

I rose next morning in time to view the approach 
to the Dardandles : the rushing current bore us rapid- 
ly along, and we fleeted through the straits. At twelve 
we had entered the Egean again, passing close under 
the plains of Troy, as before ; stopping half an hour at 
Tenedoa, and arriving at Mytelene at about four. 

The littleeity of Mytelene is extremely picturesquep 
seated on a curving beach embosomed in lovely groves, 
and overhung by a legendary«looking castle. It was 
ancient Lesbos, and among tiiese groves Sappho be* 
came poetess^ At seven we arrived at Smyrna, pre- 
cisely too late for the abominable hours of the he^th 
offi(SB, and were obUged to spend the night on board 
the steamer. We found the Plymouth anchored^ and 
one or two boats from our ships came alongside with 
news and welcome. They lay on their oars in the 
moonlight, and we held quite a lev^ aqtuztique. 

On the Mlowing day I breakfasted with my friends 
at my usual seat on boards and after a busy day oi) 
shore among the bazars of Smyrna, we sailed at four 
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in the afternoon for the fountain at Yourla. I had an- 
other ramble along the beach and meadows of that 
lovely bay, and during our detention there I have had 
opportunity to bring up these journal arrears for you. 

* . * . # * , * • - 

# • * « * * 

August 6th, 1844. 

We are approaching " thy shores, oh! Naxos,** and 
are gliding over the isle-girt sea of Icarus. We left 
Vouirla on the fourth, and spent the greater partof the 
day yesterday in the narrow strait of Scio, passing be- 
tween the city and castle of Che8m6, and the ill-fated 
town of Scio. A lovely strait, fine views in all quar- 
ters, and the island rising magnificently in serrated pre- 
cipices. The coast of the main less sudden, but more 
fertile-looking. This morning found us among classical 
scenes — and on every side objects of ancient and poet- 
ical fame. A few miles behind us is Icaria, to which 
the body of Icarus, after his ambitious flight, drifted 
ashore. On the left are Patmos, the exile of St. John. 
Samos, of Horatian fame, peers out of the sea in lofty 
hills, covered with Samian vines. A dozen other isl- 
ands gird us about, and Naxos, recalling the happiest 
associations fondly to my mind, is directly over the 
bows of the frigate. I stood at the bridle port a long 
time this morning, scanning its wavy outline. Paros 
and Anti^Paros in the distance : I at one time hoped to 
see the grotto, but we are not to stop, Nothii}^.can 
surpass the delicious weather and prosperous breeze. 
Last evening the sun went down behind the rocky hills 
of the Isle, of the Blind Old Man, and every object was 
tinged with heavenly colours.- The band playfed on the 
decks, and we stood about in little groups, many an 
unsatisfied fellow iMging to share the enjoyments. 
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August 9% 18i4. 

We have left the Archipelago, and are now on the 
broad Lerant, standing beyond Cyprus, for the Peaks 
of Lebanon. All day yesterday a delicious fair wind 
drove us along in winding channels among the islands : 
Cos, Calymnos, Nisari, and others on the left, and 
Naxos, Amorga, Staupalia, Safirani, and a dozen more 
on the right, enclosing us in passage-ways of five and 
six miles width at times ; and little opening summer 
seas occasionally spread themselves out beneath the 
tall headlands and rocky isles. At ten in the evening 
we were under Scarpathon and Scarpanto. Rhodes 
lay in dark masses on the left, and thus we sailed pleas- 
antly into, the Iievant 

Aagost 9th. 
Our first day in the Levant has been one of sad cere- 
mony. Death has been amongst us again : the first natp 
ural death, and the victim a poor marine soldier, of 
rapid consumption — ^seeming to glide away fi'om life 
— gone wlale he was thought to sleep. What cere- 
nK>ny can be so afiecting as a man-of-war burial at 
sea ! I was sitting alone with a friend in the poop 
cabin a little before sunset, when we heard an unusual 
piping firom the whistlei of the old boatswain, follow- 
ed by the gruff, hoarse voices of his mates ; the first 
commencing far forward, on the main deck ; the ne^t, 
as though approaching us, at-the mainmast ; and final- 
ly, at the ward-room hatches, the melancholy sum*- 

02 
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mons, ** All hands bury the dead f A midshipman of 
the watch was sent to the officers, and soon after 
brought us an order to the same effect. No cry ever 
sounded so funereal, it seemed to me, as the deep voi- 
ces of the boatswain's mates throughout the quiet ship, 
** All h^nds bury the dead P By the time I could get 
ready and on deck, I found the whole ship's company 
collected forward of the mainmast, the niarines dravra 
up on the larboard side of the quarter-deck, and the 
officers grouped together in their uniforms ; at the same 
time the ensign was half-masted. 

The body, sewed up in a hammock, witii some heavy 
shot slung jBit the feet, lay extended on a board at the 
starboard gangway, and a few marines held an en- 
sign-pall over the body of their dead comrade, whom 
they were about to commit to the deep. The sun had 
nearly sunk to the western horizon, the sails flapped 
mournfully in the expiring breeze, and the ship rose 
and fell in the long, dull roll of the sea, with no sound be- 
yond the melancholy creaking of the masts, as they bent 
over in the swell. In this sad hour and sad quiet, the 
voice of the first lieutenant commenced, ^ I am the 
resurrection and the life, saith the Lord." Every cap 
and every tarpaulin was doffed at once ; the pall bear- 
ers withdrawing the flag, raised the board a little, and 
presently a sudden, shivering splash was heard under 
the chains as the vast grave received its prey. I have 
been at many funerals, and have thought, as the first 
handful of earth rattled in the graves, that no sound 
could be more heart-rending ; but that splash of the^fall- 
ing body, as it glanced through the gangway and sunk 
in the dark waves — it was a sound, I believe, would 
knock even yet more miserably at the heart of any 
tender friend, had there been one here to weep. 
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The ceremony done, the boatswain piped all hands 
below, and the ordinary routine of the watch contin- 
ued as though all hands had merely been summoned 
to ^tness the flogging of some culprit. I walked the 
deck for a long time with R. in the twilight, and we 
looked along the wake of the frigate in vain to fix the' 
8pK>t : the ripples and the light spray played careless* 
ly along, and we might look forever for the tomb of 
the poor soldier. 



lOth. 

Lebanon at last, and the huge, snow-capped mount- 
ain takes to itself a mighty space in the Eastern hon* 
zon. Land was reported about noon from aloft, and 
only seen from the decks at five o'clock, when I looked 
first upon the Holy Land. Cassoni points out Tyre and 
Sidon on the long line of coast, and Beirout twinkling 
in white under the dark shadows of the mountain. 
We are to heave to, and run into Beirout in the morn- 
ing. 



12th Aug. 
I was up almost with the dawn yesterday morning 
to catch the first views of Syria : we were about ten 
miles from Beirout ; and Lebanon, with its glittering 
domes of snow, toppled up among the skies above us. 
As we drew near, the monasteries and villages clinging 
to the mountain sides became beautifully distinct ; and 
dark clusters of holy cedars were in rich variety. The 
coast curves in a long sweep from Tripoli, and pushes 
the rich garden scenes of Beirout far out, a pleasant 
sloping cape, into the sea ; Lebanon, in bold and varied 
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peaks, overfaangmg and shadowing the pleasant-looking 
shores far to the southward, with Saida and Tsour (let 
me give them their ancient titles, Sidon and Tyre) in 
the distance. We entered the roadstead of Beirout, 
passing through the long line of the Turkish fleets and 
came to among three or four European men-of-war, a 
little nearer the city. The sultan's fleet has a superb 
appearance : four handsome line-of-battle ships, as 
many frigates and smaller vessels, with two or three 
■ armed steamers : the flag of the Gapudan Pasha, the 
lord-high-admiral of the empire, waves from the main- 
mast of the great three-decker Mahmoud, the largest 
ship in the world, a great wall of battery, tier over tier, 
and manned by eleven hundred men. She was built 
by Americans (Eckford and Rhodes), and near her is 
moored a superb frigate, the work of the latter distin- 
guished architect. 

I enjoyed delicious views in all directions as we took 
our place in the anchorage. The scenery is admirably 
composed : extraordinary profusion and richness of the 
foliage, spread lavishly through the stone masses of the 
town — the city itself, with its battered walls, crumbling 
towers, glittering minarets, and beautiful terraces of the 
kiosks, with the glorious variety of Oriental tree and 
shrub. Without the walls, vineyards and gardens extend 
over the fertile cape in rich verdure, and over-against 
this beautiful plain, which juts far beyond our right into 
the sea, overhanging the gardens, the towns, and the 
blue waves, is the great cham of Libanus ; the sides 
half way up dotted with villages, military-looking mon- 
asteries, with dark clusters of trees, perhaps cedars of 
sacred memory. Above are rich brown masses of rock, 
until the peaks (nine thousand feet above the waters at 
the base) end m vast fields of snow. On our left the 
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great fleet of the Turk, with the white crescent on the 
broad red field of their ensigns. English, French, and 
Austrian flagsr also mark their several frigates and cor* 
vettes,^and our own beautiful ensign took its place among 
them duly. The Englishman commenced the usual 
saluting, and honoured our broad pendant with thirteen 
guns. We returned it while furling sails : the French ^ 
and Austrian immediately followed, and our return, to- 
gether with the commodore's salute of nineteen guns 
to the Turkish admiral, and twenty-one guns to the 
town, with tfieir replies, kept up a lively cannonading 
for an hour or more. 

After dinner, which was very refreshingly reinfor- 
ced by the fine grapes and melons of Beirout, I joined a 
party of two or three of us to explore 9,nd Jlanny a little 
on shoFe. We landed at the foot of a great stone stair- 
way,among the ruins of the old walls, " by Christian can- 
non piece-meal rent.'* Scarcely a tower stands pierfect in 
the whole circuit of the city, and the ruins show to finb 
effect the once admirable masonry. Our landing-place 
was immediately uhdw: the terraces of the American 
consul, whose flag was displayed over a very comfort- 
able establishment. He is a Frenchman, M. Chassaud, 
who was very hospitable to us for aii hour, while the 
sun was too high and too hot for our walk. M . Chas* 
saud was living in Beirout at the time of the storming, 
and pointed out a row of cannon balls which had knock- 
ed his house about his ears. He has had the balls 
set in the front walls of his rebuilt establishment, and in 
narrating many little incidents of^the bombardment and 
anecdotes of Commodore Napier, h^ made our visit 
very agreeable. Almost all the Oriental residwices 
that I have seen, except some of the wooden abomina* 
tions of Constantinople and Smyrna, are most comfort- 
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ably adapted to the climate : the universal terrace 
charmmgly exposed to the cool evening airs, and al- 
ways commandmg fine views ; this of the Beirout con- 
sul peculiaxly pleasant in these respects. While we 
were enjoying it for the time, a wealthy Turk came to 
pay a visit to M. Chassaud. He had a hideous coun- 
tenance, rendered yet more so by his superb costume. 
He was a rich trader, and formerly of some political 
distinction. I was amused at the ceremonies and the 
attempts of the Turk to conform to European customs 
— as absurd as the Anglomanie of the dandy of. the 
Boulevards. Our Turk took his chair d la Chretienne^ 
and sat very gravely for a few minutes, but presently 
one foot was drawn up unconsciously, and packed 
comfortably away among the ample folds of his trow- 
sers ; and I was every moment looking for the disap- 
pearance of the other ; but he seemed to set a watch 
over any further solecisms. 

We were accompanied in our walk by "the consul's 
dragoman. I have alluded to the rich, beautiful pic- 
ture of the town from the bay. But, oh I ye bright, 
delusive dreams ! ye fairy visions ! Of all the squalid, 
awful filth and wretchedness in the infidel world,* this 
must be the most abominable. The houses are com- 
pact and solidly built, and except along the^ quays, the 
streets, I think, never could exceed a width of eight 
feet, and in many places perfectly built over in arches, 
dark and tunneUike, for forty and fifty yards at a time. 
In the bazars we found hpt little show of fine goods 
and pretty things, and we made the best of our way 
to the gates, and escaped into the firee air of the beau- 

The author had not yet been at Tunis ; but Constantinople!, Smyr- 
na, and any Arab Tillage on the Nile, may be mce^ in contrast with 
his reminiscences of Beirout. 
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tifuUy decorated fields. There was a far better popu* 
lation lounging about in the lovely evening, and some 
better-looking houses among the groves, by way of 
villas. Cavaliers on gallant Arabs, with rich and 
gaudy caparisons, were " showing off,** and there was 
quite a gay scene in the roads, all classes of people in 
their picturesqueness. I quite lost my heart to a little 
Syrian fairy, sitting at the gate with her water jar, 
rich in beauty as some annual idea of Bianca Capella. 
She was one of the various Christian sect, Armenian 
or Copt — ^the only female faces one has a chance to 
see; and her loveliness would be a fair offset to a 
whole clan of ugly women. 

The dragoman pointed out the temporary residence 
of the Turkish admiral, who is not fond of ship-board, 
and his present mission being to overawe some of 
the mountaineers who threaten a little rebellion, he 
has landed troops and encamped them in the fields be- 
neath his windows. Noble views met us at every 
turn — the range of Lebanon, and the wide blue sea, 
and the Druse villages scattered over the mountains. 
The Druses are the Arabs of the hills, and mountain- 
eers are always the nobler race. I thought some of 
these, magnificent fellows ; fiill, piercing eyes, noble 
figures, well set off in their costumes and glittering 
arms. They are neither Mahometans nor Christians, I 
believe, but a sort of modem antique Pagan, and by 
their bravery and truth proved themselves important 
allies in the wars of Ibrahim. We saw a variety of 
character and people, and I could enumerate twenty lit- 
tle tableatix end anecdotes ; but my letters grow too long. 

There was evidently some cause for an unusual 
throng to-day, and we soon found the attraction to be 
a little circus, which some strolling Italian mounte- 
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banks had contrived outside the walls of the town. It 
was a rude enclosure of canvass and planks, like a 
country circus at home. Our cicerone procured ad- 
mission for uSy and getting upon the highest benches, 
amphitheatre-like, we had an entire view of the audi- 
ence. A Woman in page's dress was riding in the 
ring, and dancing in the saddle, to the great admira- 
tion of two or three hundred spectators : there were 
clumsy contrivances by way of grUUs boxes, from 
which a few Turkish women peeped through Otte loops 
of their yashmaks. The lower seats were crowded 
with the canaille Moslem ; rows of crimson tarbouches; 
and on the seats with us were cross-legged a few 
petty grandees. Chie fat Turk, in a particularly long 
beard, was attended by a coUple of black slaves, with 
his chibouque and bead plaything, and was my particu- 
lar study. I thought the rosary at one time was part 
of a religious rite, but it is nier€(Iy a plaything : oui* 
fat friend, in the present instance, ajqieared vastly com- 
forted by dropping bead upon bead along the string. I 
think it better than playing with one's fillers, and per- 
haps better, though much akin to, the pastime of the lit- 
tle bread balls, which F* always used to make after 
dinner. There were also a dozen European men and 
women present, and an Austrian officer with a|i Acre 
decoration, with whom I had a little polite conversa- 
tion. We added the variety of Americans to the mot- 
ley for half an hour, and continued our walk in the sod- 
set. From a little eminence over the town we^ had 
some glorious views of the harbour, the noble range 
of the mountains, and the fleet "making it sunset.*' 

The city is built on a slopiRg tt^gue of knd which 
extends into the sea at right angles with the line of 
coast ; thus half enclosing a fine anchorage, with the 
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tall mountains on what, from our present position, be- 
came nearly the opposite side. The tints of evening 
Avere of the usual rich colouring of Eastern sunsets, 
even a little more gorgeous than our autumn sunsets 
at home ; and the placid sea ^reflected the craggy 
mountain sides, and the rich valley clefts, in all their 
grandeur and variety. We found a body of troops 
drawn up under some half-demolished towers, which, 
at the time of Commodore Napier's attack, defended 
this side of the town. The men, about three hundred, 
in the ordinary mongrel European uniform, looking 
most impatient of trowsers, were merely in line for 
evening inspection, and without their arms : how un- 
like the superb Greek troops at Athens ! I remember 
no parade so imposing as that Albanian corps of King 
Otho. We stood contemplating these fellows, to see 
what was to follow. As the sun quite disappeared, 
the horns gave a wild flourish, and every man at the 
signal shouted something like " OUah urish," three 
times. I am not at all sure of my spelling, not having 
got as far as two syllables yet in Arabic, but whatever 
it was, our dragoman tl^nslated it, "God save the 
sultan 1" At the same time, the six hundred hands smote 
the three hundred foreheq.ds, and at the last shouting, 
all the hands were clasped over the heads. Each 
manoeuvre was as well performed, as uniformly as any 
" shoulder arms," and with a final shout tfeey leaped 
apart and rushed to their meal. 

As we re-entered the town through another gate on 
the east. side, we passed a grave-yard, kept in all the 
usual affectionate care of the Turks. This was like 
all others which I have seen, except that I noticed 
some of the tombs decorated with flower pots, and 
little awnings erected over the newest graves, that the 
flowers might not be parched. 
Vol. L— P 
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A few tent cafes were just outside the gate, and the 
gossips of Beirout took their chibouques, narghiles, and 
coffee on mats al frescoy as the day closed. We 
groped our way at length through the town to the 
quay, and making a contract with a half-naked boat- 
man, a plaguey dangerous-looking subject, we took 
our seats in his fishing skiff, and pulled off to the ship 
with something of a returning home feeling. It was 
a night worthy of Eastern climes : the stars twinkled 
in the broad arch, and the phosphorescent waters 
broke in rippling diamonds. We were all meditatiye 
and quiet, with thoughts quivering from old worlds to 
new, when suddenly a heavy gun boomed from the 
bows of the great Mahmoud, and, like the effect of 
, magic, the Turkish fleet was in grand illumination. 
Every port hole was a beacon : the masts, spars, and 
shrouds were immediately strung with hundreds of 
lamps, and the entire fleet was traced in fire against 
the dark field of the hills, the myriads of lamps glitter- 
ing in the water, and lighting up the whole bay. At 
the same signal the minarets and domes of the mosques 
on shore were hung round and festooned with lights. 
The effect was superb^ and the illumination of the fl^et 
almost rivalled my recollection of St. Peter's, whose 
" unearthly light" was your parting scene with dear 
friends.' I spent the evening on deck in admiration of 
this Turkish firework ; at ten, the signal flashed again 
from the flag-ship, and long before the echoes had 
reached us from the tops of Lebanon, every light was 
Amu and the night was darker in the contrast. It was 
4he'eve of some Turkish festival, and to-day the fleet 
is dressed in flags very tastefully, about 1000 yards of 
bunting patchwork being displayed from each ship. 
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13th August, E?ening. 

Yesterday was quite an interesting day, the morn- 
ing being engioiged in visits to the Turkish admiral, 
the pasha, and some of the European vessels ; and the 
evening a very pleasant little party given us by Mrs. 
Captain ********, on board H. B. M. ship Tyne. But 
you shall have the account in order. At ten o'clock 
I attended the commodore in a morning tour of pres- 
entations. We landed at the consul's, who sent bis 
dragoman to notify the Capudan Pasha of the Amefi- 
can commodore's intentions, and the reply was brought 
that he would receive us in half an hour. The Capu- 
dan Pasha is one of the most important dignitaries in 
the empire, and the present officer has been honoured 
with a wife from the family of the sultan, a princess 
whose affecting story I alluded to when passing her 
palace on the Bosphorus. 

The temporary establishment of the admiral was 
quite befitting and comfortable; and the show of 
guards, and numerous slaves and attendants, very con- 
forming and Oriental. A large body of troops or ma- 
rines, belonging to his fleet, were encamped on an open 
space in front of the building ; and we were ushered 
through galleries and winding stairways, peopled with 
sentries and slaves, in the usual imposing manner of 
grand Turks. We finally arrived at a handsome and 
lofty paved court, where we were received by some 
superior officers, aod conducted at once into an apart- 
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ment fitted up in a half-and-half French style, deep ot- 
tomans running round the walls, and two or three un- 
usual arm-chairs in the middle of the room. The Ca- 
pudan Pasha was seated at one end, on the ottoman. 
He is the handsomest Turk I have seen, notwithstand- 
ing a little too much fatness ; his countenance has 
more than the usual compound of intellectuality than, I 
think, generally appears in Turkish faces, and I thoijght 
I could read great benevolence in his looks. In ad- 
dition, an appearance of high health always colours 
my idea of good looks ; and his superb silky and jetty 
beard flowed in rich locks from his chin and lips. I 
should have called him thirty*five years old only ; and 
at an early age he was rich in the favour of the sultan. 
Mahmoud bestowed upon him a daughter for his ha- 
rem ; and in the joy of his heart, in the celebration of 
the wedding, promised his favourite daughter that her 
children should live. Two fine boys were, therefore, 
permitted to grow, and to make the mother happy ; but 
by their great promise, alarmed the counsellors of 
the despot, who became persuaded that the peaceful 
succession of his son Mejnid might be endangered. 
The children were therefore bowstrung, like any oth- 
er of his nephews and nieces ; and the unhappy moth- 
er, who had for a time possessed the unusual indulgence 
of natural affections, went mad, and died. Such was 
the tale our Demetri related to me, as we passed a hand- 
some palace on the Bosphorus, where she had lived. 
At the death of Mahmoud, I was informed, the pres- 
ent sultan, Mejnid, appointed his brother-in-law to the 
lord-high-admiralty; and we had certainly no reason 
to suppose, from th^ admiral's cheerful manners at our 
audience, that he had not been consoled for the loss of 
one wife out of seyexi, and two children out of two 
dozen. 
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He rose from his cushions as we entered; and came 
forward gracefully to take us each by the hand» and 
beckon us to seats. His dress was an imitation of un- 
dress European military ; and he wore his white trow- 
sers with a little more ease than other Turks ; a hand- 
some blue silk firock coat, much braided, was buttoned 
to the throat, with a large diamond crescent hanging 
from his nect ; his feet were encased in a pair of French 
patent leather half-boots ; and on his head he wore the 
tarbouche, with an unusually rich flow of tassels cov- 
ering the crown. The turban is quite abandoned by 
all military officers. I thought the Capudan Pasha re- 
sembled the portraits of George IV. His manner was 
extremely courteous and graceful. I believe he has 
been ambassador to St Petei*sburgh ; and, easily sus- 
ceptible of polish, he acquired much European habit. 
He spoke a little French, and had some acquaintance 
with American naval history, taking occasion to com- 
pliment several officers whose history he remembered. 
He spoke of Mr. Rhodes, and pointed out the frig- 
ate which he built, and which, he related, had re- 
cently had a sailing match with the- Englishman, and 
beaten him. During the conversation, half a dozen of 
his officers stood in their stocking feet at the further 
end of the room, and presently a bevy of slaves en- 
tered, one holding a handsome velvet and gold em- 
broidered salver, with the usual richly-gemmed coffee 
cups, and others serving us each with a taste of the 
** sober berry's juice." I should have been quite rec- 
onciled to the custom I had heard of, that guests were 
expected to pocket the cup when emptied. Mine was 
of richly-chased silver, studded with emeralds and ru- 
bies; that of the commodore was much richer; but 
the good old fashion has been discontinued, and my 
P2 
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particular servitor, in cotton folds, stood by to relieve 
me as soon as the coffee disappeared. The Capudan 
laid his hand on his heart as he drank to us, and bade 
us welcome. I was surprised we were not served 
with the chibouque, but was afterward informed the 
rank of the admiral was beyond such condescension. 
We remained half an hour, comfortably indulged with 
seats, with which not even his captains are privileged 
in his presence, and finally took our leave, receiving 
th^ same courteous expression as upon entering. 

The Capudan Pasha is a great man, and a naval au- 
tocrat. He has three admirals in his fleet, who are 
not permitted to wear their flags in his presence. He 
is supposed to possess great abilities, and would be very 
active in emergency. 

We crossed through the filthy town, and passed a 
market-place, thronged with camels, donkeys, and hor- 
rible beggars and cripples. There are sad, sad sights 
of human misery in the East. 

We were to pay our respects to the Pasha of Bei- 
rout. We found an old stone palace, enclosed in stout 
walls and garrisoned, and, entering a courtyard, in 
which a few soldiers were lounging about, I was a lit- 
tle startled by the sudden apparition of two superb 
leopards, which came stalking toward us, roused by our 
novel appearance ; and it was not until they had reach- 
ed the end of their tether, which I had not- perceived, 
that I felt sufficiently comfortable to admire them; 
they were as big as Newfoundland dogs, and as ma- 
jestic in their carriage and strut. We mounted wind- 
ing stairways again, and paved halls, and were duly 
ushered into the divan of the pasha, a villanous-look- 
ing old sinner of sixty ; his long, white beard flowing 
over his rich jacket, and his little twinkling eyes half 
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hidden under the huge folds of his turban. He was 
all the Turk, and, without rising, beckoned us to be seat- 
ed. His divan was handsome, and his chibouques 
and coffee-cups beautiful. I sat quietly whiffing the 
snioke through the superb mouthpiece, and watching 
the stealthy and cringing movements of the dozen 
slaves, while the usual compliments were exchanged 
between the two chiefs. This pasha was all igno- 
rance, a fair specimen of the brutal Turk ; and I left 
him with impressions that any change would better the 
miserable people whom he is sent to govern. I doubt- 
ed if the checking of Ibrahim at this very castle had 
not been an error in the Christian politics. I remem- 
ber reading in Macauley a remark, that " every gov- 
ernment, from the despotism of St. Petersburgh to the 
democracy of Washington, may be considered in some 
hypothetical case, the very bestJ^ I thought it would 
be difficult to find any case for such a view of the 
Turkish Government. But we have had too much of 
pashas, and this sensual old villain, on his crimson 
couch, with scores of menials bowing before him, his 
palace the abode of unutterable vice, and himself grown 
gray in every iniquity, this bearded, turbaned mon- 
ster has not left me an atom of patience. Spirit dwells 
in the mountains, and I hail the dawn of rebellion, 
glimmering yet faintly among the cedars of Lebanon. 
I have heard grave men say the French Revolution 
was a cheap price for the blessings grown out of it, 
and a httle blood-letting in Turkey, I think, would be 
sound prescription. 

We afterward visited the EngUsh, Austrian, and 
French men-of-war, every-day occurrences with which 
I will not detain you ; but we arrived finally along- 
side die great Mahmoud, floating like an emperor 
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among the surrounding fleet. She is the largest 
ship in the world, although the Pennsylvania, I under- 
stand, can carry as many guns. A three-deckeT, you 
know, means a ship with /our tiers of guns, and such 
a three-decker is certainly a wonderftd piece of work. 
When I mounted to her spar deck, it seemed that I 
stood upon a grand " place d'armes," and I wondered 
if we were really afloat. 

We were received very courteously by a few of 
her officers, and conducted to the cabins of her com- 
mander, by whom, after the ceremonies of chibouques 
and coffee, we were shown through the vasty ship. 
Her arrangements, armament, store-rooms, &c., &;<^., 
with her admirable cleanliness, seemed to strike our 
officers very much ; and presently we were gratified 
with a sight of the men at their guns. The usual 
drum-beat call to quarters in Christian ships has not 
been introduced among their other imitations ; but the 
signal was a few blasts of horns, ^ wild and barbaric,'' 
as my friend R. observed, and the crew rushed like 
savages to their guns. They displayed extraordinary 
drilling, but the whole exhibition was so melodra- 
matic, as they took attitudes at their guns, and started 
away at a signal to board, or repel boarders,, put out 
fire, and all the usual manoeuvres of what are called 
" general quarters," that I think our officers were im- 
pressed with there being a little too much show. They 
were struck, however, with the activity of the Turks ; 
an extraordinary silence prevailed, and it was observ- 
ed, that when we were on the lower gun deck, and the 
whole battery of the ship was at work, we could dis- 
tinctly hear the orders of the first lieutenant on the 
spar deck, three tiers of guns above us. The captains 
of the guns chiefly directed their men by gestures ; 
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and tbeir bustling and barefooted readiness gave 
them the appearance of greater quickness in loading 
than the cooler and less quiet gunners of our service. 
But yet it was proved by a second-hand watch that 
their time in loading and firing was greater far than 
the ordinary drill of our ships. Of course, the Cum- 
berlfiuad has never been equalled in any thing ; and if 
the Turkish officers return our visit, they will see 
something of general qparters to open their eyes. 

It was a very animated and picturesque exhibition 
of half an hour, and our officers were astonished cer- 
tainly. The retreat was sounded through the same 
noisy horns, and in a few minutes the ship appeared to 
be depopulated, so entirely were the crew stowed 
away from our sight. Afterward we were shown' 
through the superb cabins of the admiral, all Persian 
rug, gpld, silk, and crimson magnificence : the richest 
materials imaginable, but strange ideas of harmony in 
colours. Meantime, the band was playing the over- 
ture to Anna Bolena ! and feeling some curiosity about 
this, I descended to the lower gun deck, where they 
were, and found about forty Turks (Simon Pures), and 
led by a Turk also, standing with their instruments 
at music stands, and reading from Italian manuscript ! 
I requested that some national airs might be played, 
and my fnend's apt term of Barbaric^ I think, was 
very applicable to the abominable sounds that followed. 

The "vv^hol^ visit >vas gi-atifying, and on our taking 
leave, we were ushered over the side, with extreme 
attention, through an a,venue of young officers, finer- 
looking young men, some of them " decorated" and in 
ricH dresses, Discipline is very strict, although rather 
oddly enforced sometinae^. It was only yesterday 
th^it one of the young officers of the Mahmoud, on 
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shore, had laid aside his cimeter for a walk, and being 
met by his captain, and having no apology for the ab- 
sence of his side-arms, he was at once cuffed soundly 
in the street by his commander's own hand.^ 

On our return, we found Mrs, and Miss G — — on 
a visit to the " Yankee frigate;" nice, pleasant-looking 
people, and a refreshing sight to eyes long unused to 
female faces. They were accompanied by a young 

* I am very kindly permitted to make the followiog extract from 
a letter which I have receiyed, since our return, from a friend, a 
lieutenant, whose well-known accomplishments have won for him a 
position of high authority among his brother officers. 

«* Wj(sl\ington, March 22d, 1846. 

" , In answer to your inqniriea concerning the Mahmoud, I 

can only say, that she surprised me as much as any thing I saw in 
the East, Her cleanliness surpassed that of any vessel I had ever 
seen before. She was neat and orderly alow and aloft; the quiet 
was wonderfal, and her whole appearance in the highest degree im- 
posing. The arrangements of her holds, 6lc., were entirely different 
from those of our ships, and suited to the different provisions carried 
by the Turkish navy. She stowed provisions and water for a greater 
number of months than any vessel I have ever visited. 

"She is pierced for, and can mount one hundred and forty guns. 
When we were on board she carried but one hundred and twenty-six ; 
on the two middle decks, thirty-two pounders ; on the lower^ deck, 
forty-twos ; and on the spar deck, forty-twos and sixty-eights. The 
mode of exercise was striking, but very faulty ; the guns were loaded 
and fired in somewhat more than twice the time required by the men of 
the Cumberland ; more attention was paid to precision of movement, 
to attitude, and appearance than to the grand object of exercise, 
celerity, and accuracy of aim. The silence of the crew, and their 
perfect obedience, were very wonderful ; I have never seen it equal- 
led ; but it can only have been attained by the most despotic rule, and 
the most slavish submission. The rights of seamen in the Turkish 
navy as yet can have no existence. 

" The ship drew thirty-two feet water, and altogether §eemed to 
me very greatly inferior in appearance and power to our own ship 
Of the same class, the Pennsylvania. 
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English nobleman, and his travelling tutor, and Cap- 
tain 6. himself, the accomplished commander of the 
Tyne. The ladies were very prettily surprised, and 
incredulous, at our " same language, dress, same every 
thing, and not English." 

* * * * * 

* * * * . # 

Several of us accepted a polite invitation to pass the 
evening on board the Tyne, and a pleasant little party 
it was. The family is very musical, and mademoiselle 
is, moreover, a composer. II Signor Padre vs^ould ri- 
val De Begnis in the fanatico per la musica;' and the 
piano being in good order, we had a lively succession 
of songs and pieces. It was refreshing io have such 
recreations among Christian women, and we shall al- 
ways remember agreeably the little party on board 
the Tyne. 

Captain G is a very accomplished officer, and 

a literary man also of some standing. He has written 
naval novels ; but a treatise of his upon professional 
matters has been a far more dignified expression of his 
talents. It is ranked among the best books in their 
service. At present, I understand, he is engaged in a 
work, sketches of travel and sailor adventure in Syria. 



13th. 

This morning we came to sea, after a short visit 
from the Turkish officers, for whom our ship, in turn, 
went to general quarters. The Turks brought their, 
watches with second hands, and timed our gunners at 
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their work ; their amazement at the greater rapidity 
of our fellows in loading and firing was expressed by 
them fi-ankly, and with great admiration. The . com- 
mander of the Mahmoud acknowledged that his men 
were unequal to that as yet. 

We got under-weigh about twelve, and are bound 
for Jafliu 
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August 14, off Mount Gannel. 

Mt journal is a mutual, very intimate friend of ours ; 
it shares all my confidence, but, I fear, is something too 
much of a titde-tattler for your patience ; but I feel if 
I only knew as much of your doings at home as I tell 
you of mine, I should be very happy, and with this 
rea«K>ning, I persuade myself you will read. 

I thought I had seen the last of Lebanon when I sat 
down to write you yesterday ; but light and head 
wisids detained us for fine sunset views of the noble 
hills, mingling in confused splendour with the purpling 
clouds which crowned the peaks. In the night we 
tacked, and at sunrise and a little later, we were in 
view of Sidon ; and among the blue ridge which over- 
hangs the ancient city, the telescope dimly discovered 
the groves of Djoun, and the mansion of Lady Stan- 
hope, tlie site of as pleasant a life-time madness as 
most dreamers ever enjoyed. : We tacked again, and 
I betook me to Lamartine. Soon after, another tack 
brought us in sight of Tyre. The views were fine, 
and encyclopsBdias, classical dictionaries, &c., were 
brought in aid of defective memories ; and every lit- 
tle glittering town, which by bearings we could iden^ 
tify upon the charts, was tortured through all the 
Lemprieres and Anthons in the ship. Buckingham 
and Lamartine were my principal resources, although 
both travel very uncomfortably upon stilts ; and high- 

VOL. I.— Q 
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reaching Buckingham, methought, did not ^ grow cir- 
cumspect." At Tyre we got a fair wind, and our 
course lay closely along the coast. The general as- 
pect is of a lofty ridge, forming the back-ground of 
pleasant sloping valleys, with the blue sea rippling on 
the beaches. At two o'clock, I beheld the minarets 
and massive towers of St. Jean d*Acre, and the wind 
shifting a little, we stood into the bay of this renown 
ed fortress, and I prepared to go aishore on a little 
visit, with which some of us, were to be indulged, 
while the ship lay off and on ; but the wind suddenly 
played a new freak, and the opportunity became so 
favourable for doubling the promontory of Mount 
Carmel, that it was not thought advisable to neglect it. 
We had approached within a mile aj:id a half, however, 
and so close to the outer walls, that we had the whole 
picture of Acre and the adjacent country in glorious 
view. 

There is no monument of " big wars" so famous as 
Acre ; from the first victory <of the Canaanites and the 
glories of the Ptolemies, the triumph of the Lion Rich- 
ard and the previous gallantry of Saladin,to the more 
modem glories of Sir Sidney Smith, who, according 
to the great invader himself, " here saved the East ;" 
and later still, a triumph of the rebellious Ibrahim, who, 
more successful than Napoleon, astonished the world 
with his capture of Acre ; and finally, in our own day, 
but five years ago, the fleets of England and Austria 
have scarred the sea-washed walls with a thousand 
Christian wounds. What a lustre thus rests upon the 
antique walls of Acre, Ptolemais, Accho, call it .as we 
may ; and I consider it not the least eventful afternoon 
of my life to have studied well, and sketched industri- 
p'usly, the scene of such great memories. It is a re- 
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markable fact that this favourite haunt of Mars was 
the scene of the first trial of steam vessels for warlike 
purposes. Sir Robert Stopford, in his storming of 
Acre in 1840, had four steam frigates, which, by their 
activity in changing position, were of the utmost con- 
sequence in the attack. If stone walls could speak, 
those of Acre might tell some strange experience of 
the battles and sieges they have seen. The defences 
are purely artificial ; no rocky barriers, no natural 
fortress like Ceuta, Gibraltar, or Malta, give security 
to the garrison. It is, therefore, more than ever a 
monument of the gallantry of its various defenders. 
It is a Ismail walled town, upon a low cape, which juts 
forth into the sea from a broad and fertile, plain. On 
the north side lovely groves and meadows are trav- 
ersed by the graceful arches of an aqueduct leading 
from the mountains ; and ruins, with green festoons, 
are interspersed. On the south, a deep bay curves 
beautifiilly into the plain, and the town of Caipha, and 
the River Elii^on, are at the base of Carmel, .which 
forms the south cape of the bay; the noble mountain 
opposite the city rising gloriously from the sea, its 
sides fiirred with occasional groves, and the summit 
crested with a warUke-looking monastery, where the 
holy fathers meditate upon Elijah and the ravens, and 
point out the sacred scenes of Holy Writ. Lofty hills 
rise beyond the- plain, with villages glimmering on 
their dark sides ; and in firont of all, washed on three 
sides by the surf, is the gray fortress of time-honoured 
Acre ; heavy angles of wails, the guns peering through 
the embrasures, battlement beyond battlement, tower 
beyond tower, encircling the town with their strong 
arms. Within rise the light minarets and swelling 
dome of a great mosque, a stately palace of the pasha, 
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and the stem-lookiDg citadel, with the blood-red flag 
waving on the spot where the haughty Island King 
from the West tore down the erescent, and planted the 
banner of the cross. The most perfect quiet reigned 
without the walls ; a single latine sail, doubling the 
ancient m<de, being the only visible sign of life ; and 
the setting sun, lighting up the'points of the minarets, 
threw its last rays upon quiet and peaceful scenes. I 
could have enjoyed exceedingly a more close visit to 
Acre ; I was full of enthusiasm for it, and had intend- 
ed at one time to have gone by land to Jaffa, and to 
join the Jerusalem pilgrims there ; but the country is 
unsafe without guides and guards, and the Beirout 
consul strongly advised against it. We now lay off 
Carmel a very few miles ; the breeze has failed, and 
the mountain throws its shadows along the clear sea. 
I can fancy the watch-fires of the retreating army of 
Napoleon, and the wild oUahs of his. remorseless ene- 
mies in the rear. R. has the watch, and I am going 
to build castles with him along the coast 



August 16th. 
The morning found us idly flapping under Mount 
Carmel ; the cave of Elijah shadowed darkly on the 
mountain, and the old French hospital overhanging the 
cliffs. We have since made gentle way along the 
coast, and are now passing the ruins of CcBsarea. Lat- 
martine encamped at Caesarea^ and relates a gloomy 
picture of the deserted city: " hot one inhia,bit^t with- 
in the ruined walls," he says, but yet we steered close 
enough to see signs of habitation, and several fisher- 
men were hovering around the port. . It is a most des- 
olate scene, nevertheless ; the crumbling old city of 
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pride. Napoleon passed a night at Csesarea, on his 
retreat, and wrote a letter descriptive of the desola* 
tion ; he pitched his tent without the walls, not having 
found within, a single cabin to which he would trust 
for shelter. Here Paul stretched forth his hand, and 
King Agrippa almost was persuaded to be a Christian. 
The coast for many miles is lined with ruins, and the 
whole afternoon I have been gazing upon eloquent 
scenes of the Grospel. 

Q2 
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Joppa, 1 6th August. 

We anchored at daybreak in front of ancient Joppa, 
and our first view of the city of Noah was with the 
sun rising over the great Vale of Sharon. A long, low 
waste of coast extends on the southern side, and, ex- 
cept the favoured lemon groves and rich gardens 
which surround Jaffa, t^ere is nothing to break a 
dreary view of low sands. More in the interior, how- 
ever, the Vale of Sharon extends greenly for many 
miles, and clusters of Arab villages and olive planta- 
tions diversify it with some eflFect. Mount Carmel and 
a low ridge of hills are in the distance, but in every 
other direction, sands, worthy of Libya, glow and 
tremble in the sun. 

JaflFa, or let us call it Joppa, has something the ap- 
pearance of Acre ; the walls not quite so peremptory 
in appearance, but the citadel of the pasha equally 
prominent and commanding. 

Every thing at this distance looks neat and clean, 
owing to the solid material of the houses ; and the 
grayish brown colour of the walls appears to have con- 
stant changing expressions in the different angles of the 
sun rays. It has a lonely look ; no sign of life appears 
without the walls, beyond a single train of camels 
creeping slowly towards the gate ; the gardens flourish 
without admirers, and over the whole city there hangs 
an air of sadness and solitude. 
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We are anchored alone off the town, and within th^ 
reef are one or two miserabte feluccas only. As we 
approached, the American lHag was displayed from the 
house of the consul, and looked a little like welcome. 
We exchanged national salutes with the garrison, and 
received some officers of the pasha, commissioned with 
the compliments of that dignitary, who, hearing of the 
intention of the commodore and officers to make the 
pilgrimage to Jei*usalem, immediately offered us a 
guard* Our preparations commenced at once, there- 
fore, to get off this afternoon, and I went on shore 
with the purser to aid in making arrangements. The 
harbour is very difficult, and we pulled the wrong 
way through dangerous reefs to the principal quay. 
There we were met by a turbaned gentleman, in a 
long fawn-coloured silk robe and red slippers, who 
told us his name was Serubin Murad, United States 
consul I not a word of English could he speak ; but 
by the aid of Cassoni, and an interpreter who compre- 
hended Italian, we managed to compliment each other. 
Mr. S. Murad is a very rich Armenian, who, in the 
title of consul, enjoys a sort of nobility among the 
Arabs, and thus, I believe, saves his taxes. His drago- 
man and a tall armed Arab marshalled us through a 
low-browed gate- way into a narrow, steep street, con- 
trived with steps, and under another low arch we 
ascended into what in any other country would be 
called a small fortress, but which in the Eastern towns, 
.where every man's house is emphatically his castle, is 
nothing more than the ordinary residence of a rich 
man. 

We entered a pleasant room immediately over the 
sea ; above us floated the American flag : the Amer- 
ican eagle and shield were emblazoned on the wall^ 
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and prints of Greneral Jackson and Mr. Van Buren, 
and a map of the United States, decorated the salon 
of the Joppa gentleman. Ottomans were ranged roiind 
the room, and filled the deep recess of the large win- 
dow, where I was plumped down among some very 
soft cushions, and a slipperless Arab boy, with A pro- 
found bow, ministered to me a chibouque, coffee, and 
sherbet in pheasant succession. The purser attended 
to the business part of the mission, and succeeded in 
making known the wants of the party — ^twenty-five 
horses and three sumpter mules at three o'clock ; and 
our diligent host despatched messenger after messen- 
ger to contrive the matter. Meantime, I was studying 
the harbour, and wondering which was Noah's dock- 
yard, and fi-om which quay Jonah "took shipping," 
and where Solomon's cedars were landed, &c., &c. 
The dragoman pointed out the plain upon which Na- 
poleon butchered his prisoners, and those were the 
rocks to which some of the wretches swam off, while 
the Christians shot at them firom the shore. 

At length we sallied out to explore a little, and made 
our most uncomfortable way through swarms of the 
filthy Arabs, lying in the shade of the narrow streets, 
devouring watermelons and smoking narghiles. We 
ctame to the monastery which Napoleon had used as a 
hospital, and, where he visited his plague-stricken sol- 
diers, touching their sores, and eiicouraging them in 
their despair. There was some ceremony going on 
among the inmates, and after we had mounted upon 
the high terrace we could (mly be permitted to see the 
door of the chambers in which the general had so hor- 
rified his officers. Here was the «cerie of the noble 
reply of his surgeon : " My business is to cure, not kill 
my patients." A more complaisant poisoner was found. 
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however, and the miserable wretches who had experi- 
enced the tender m^rcy of the visit, soon after experi- 
enced the tfflider mercy of his poison. 

The intense heat of the day, I suppose, confined all 
decent Turks to their divans, and in the streets we 
found only the squalid and houseless poor, lying nearly 
naked in the patches of shade, and devouring the rinds 
of watermelons and prickly pears, for which Jaffii has 
great fame. Figs, grapes, dates, lemons, &c,, we 
found in great profusion in the bazars, which, howev- 
er, are miserable alleys of booths ; and the heat and 
filth gave such visions of plague to my fancy, that I 
was glad to escape to the better parts of the quay, and 
particularly to the ottoman and sherbet of our prince 
of consuls. He inquired especially for Mr. Stephens, 
for whom he entertains a real afiection. He showed 
xne an album in which are inscribed the names of all 
Americans who have been in Joppa during his consul- 
ate ; and it is a monument of the travelling propensities 
of our countrymen. I found many familiar names, and 
gratefiil records of travellers, who, in a tongue unknown 
to the good man, here praised his excellence and hos- 
pitality. He seems to take peculiar pleasure in talk- 
ing about the Americans he has known, and preserves 
a lively recollection of each, pointing out, with pride^ 
any little token they may have left with him. A map 
of America, the gift of Mr. Stephens, hangs on his 
walls, and will be an heir-loom in his family. I sat an 
hour in the window recess, a delicious sea-breeze like 
the sweet south stealing to our senses from far over 
the blue waves. 

Meantime, all necessary preparations had been made 
for the journey by the consul's unwearied exertions, 
and at half past three P.M. we are to commence our 
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pilgrimage. I have made all my little personal ar- 
rangements ; arranged a little private quartette among 
the mel^e of the pilgrims, and am half wild in the na- 
tion of being in Jerusalem in two days. Every thing 
is ready ; the gunner has loaded a gr^d armament of 
pistols, and the sailmaker has fitted the same to can- 
vass holsters. Ship's cutlasses are to make the pil- 
grimage, and some dress swords are to clank against 
" armed heels" on their way to consecration. Each 
pilgrim has a marines' knapsack, containing among 
unmentionable things, a Bible, which is going to be 
made ever so sacred ; there are those who have 
brought rosaries from Rome, blessed by the pope, and 
they now dangle at watch chains, all ready for yet 
more immortal -things. Jack-knives, expris for the 
olive orchards on the mount, haVe been ground and 
sharpened, and purses fall of quarter dollars are swell- 
ing with sacrificial hopes — ^martyrdom in exchange for 
consecrated crosses. The variety of preparations is 
infinite : flasks are to swing from shoulders like pow- 
der horns ; drinking cups to hang at saddle bows like 
ancient battle-axes ; sketch-books are plenty as waste 
paper ; and a single Bible dictionary does the work of 
fifty ordinary books among all. 
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At sea, Levant, August 22d, 1844. 
I HAVE a long, long story to tell you ; very strange 
things have happened to me. I am a Hadgi ; that is, 
a Hadgi in Christian ; I have stood on the Mount of 
Olives ; bowed down in the Holy Sepulchre and on 
the place of the skiill ; I have seen the spot of the Cru- 
cifixion ; I have lain down in the Holy Manger, and 
been in the cave of the shepherds, where the angel 
came and announced the Messiah;.! have drunk of 
the Pool of Siloam, and leaned against the pillar at the 
foot of which Christ sunk, exhausted ; I have seen the 
house of Dives, and been in that of Pilate ; even some- 
thing of a criminal in the latter, and have had judg- 
ment pronounced against me by the Governor of Jeru- 
salem for robbing an orchard, and many other strange 
things have come to pass, I have witnessed 1001 im- 
pious absurdities ^ however, it is not foi: me to cavil at 
such things. There are certainties in Jerusalem and 
Bethlehem which every man must consent to, and all 
the garbled ignorance and impious contentions of 
Greek, Armenian, Copt, and even Roman zealots, may 
vex his patience and shock his sympathies, but no- 
thing should contaminate the Jerusalem of his heart. 
The hour of beholding . the Mount of Olives must be 
almost the " baptized again" period of his life. 
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But I must despatch. In a few days we shall look 
upon Egypt and the pyramids, and while the walls of 
Jaffa are yet seen in the distance, I will show you the 
way back to Jerusalem. 

The ward-room dinner bugle (how is that for a be- 
ginning?) — ^the ward-room dinner bugle sounded an 
hour earlier than usual on the afternoon of the six- 
teenth of August, 1844. Dies fastus. In an hour we 
were to mount. There were three of us at the end of 
the table maturing plans for the journey, forming a 
sort of mutual assurance company, and justly anticipa- 
ting the heat and dust of so large a cavalcade* The 
delicious fruits of Jaffa were the luxurious dessert, and 
a fresh bottle of St. George was broached; we had a 
quarter of an hour left, notwithstanding that the voice 
of the officer of the deck was heard, " Call away the 
third, fourth, and fifth cutters/' and the bugler blew 
the three well-known calls. The knapsacks, and the 
men destined for the journey, were to go in two of the 
boats, and several things to be done yet,:before the boat 
for the officers could come to the gangway. At length 
the time came to bid adieu to the unlucky fellows who 
must remain in the ship, and we pulled away through 
the surf to the landing. 

There had been some interesting excitement among 
the lieutenants and other watch officers about who 
should go. It was generally decided by rotation, and 
he who last had had a leave of absence must take his 
present tuyh of duty. One case, however, was left by 
the captain to the officers themselves, each having had 
about an equal share of travelling .in Italy and Con- 
stantinople ; and the case was to be decided by lot. 
It was something of a stake to play for at Jaffa: in the 
port of Jerusalem, to win or lose the capital ! The 
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victory hung upon the august face of Louis Philippe ! 
three tosses of a five firanc piece — ^heads for R., tails 
fi)r S. It was done at the dinner-table, and I began 
to hum with Robert le Diable, or rather with Bertrand, 
" L'or, c'est une chimere ! 
SachoDS O0U8 en servir." 

The coin twirled in the air, and as it clinked good 
metal on the mahogany, I thought, from the counte- 
nances of the parties, that either would particularly 
disagree with his Satanic majesty about the ^^ chimera ;" 
the savoir en servir^ so as bring heads or tails, would 
have been a grand accomplishment at that particular 
moment. The King of the French kept his head up- 
permost, as usual, twice in three times ; and the lucky 
winner, with his customary coolness, filled his glass, 
and drowned a long breath. 

The consul met us at the landing with his tail on^ as 
Evan Dhu would say, and receiving the commodore, 
with the usual ceremonious salutes of the East, made 
known to him, through three languages, that he should 
hold this day ever happy in his memory. The swarms 
of Arabs had increased about the quay, and I think 
their curiosity must have been disappointed in the as- 
pect of ^e American warrior-chiefs. Instead of the 
lace, buckram, and buttons of rich uniforms, every 
body was in most c^mvenient mufti; linen blouses and 
shooting jackets, the capacious pockets stuffed with 
sandwiches or a flask, huge straw hats, and light check- 
ed trowsers ; a heavy cutlass hung at the side of many, 
and ships' pistols in the most unmilitary holsters of the 
sailmaker's contrivance. Such equipments, and the 
particularly smooth shaved lips and chins of Mr. Bad- 
ger's designing, must have given the fierce Bedouins, 
with their long lances, and flawing beards, carbines. 

Vol. I.— R 
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cimetertfy and enormous pistols^ a most peaceful idea 
of American warriors. 

Near thd door of the consulate we found Arab steeds, 
or donkeys, thirty-one, fastened at various convemeat 
places, and switching the hungry flies with their tails. 
The first glance gave me some uneasiness for the pow- 
ers of our cavalry. Most of them were melancholy- 
looking nags, with downcast looks, unlike one^^ ^xrastis 
of the Arab. One or two champed their bite, however, 
and performed some of the usual ceremonies of barbs, 
so called ; nay, and two of them neighed outri^^^tl. ', 
was a terrible scene of confusion, and to satisfy every 
body was not to be imagined. I was supplied in the 
kindest manner with a tolerable nag by the master's 
mate, Mr. CKN., who, seeing my dilemma, at once insist* 
ed on my taking the animal be had secured for himself. 
Some time afterward he was accommodated, with a 
donkey. 

At length all were mounted, and we rode through 
the town, in long single file, to the northern gate, and 
our route gave us a very good general view of the 
town, the bazars, cafes, divans, and the lounging idle 
Turk. The gate-way is massive, and sentinels stood 
on post as we rode under the arches. Here we met 
the promised guard of the pasha, which was to be our 
auxiliary escort, and as we filed through the gate we 
found the gallant horsemen drawn up to receive us. 

The sheikh, or captain of the band, was the most per- 
fect of cayaliers. He was mounted on a magnificent 
bay horse, which snorted and champed. An elegantly 
embroidered rein hung over his arched neck, and vel- 
vet and gold embroidered trappings covered the huge 
. Turkish saddle. Immense stirrups were armed at 
each angle of the plate with severe points, which the 
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ict red slippered foot of the rider could drive into the 
flank of the animal, and thus compel him to those cara- 

^i; coles and sudden flights which afterward we admired 
so much. This gallant steed, however, needed no such 

1.:^ stimulus, and the rider was worthy of the steed. He 

was a tall, handsome Arab, with gUstening black eyes, 
^nd a soft jetty beard, which allowed all the expression 
to lhH^I%c€i- that nature designed, for shaving is a dis- 
gUMe of jenan's invention. His h^ad was bound with 

)s, a striped white and crimson shawl, which was skill- 

'V knotted about his brows in the form of a helmet 

•V with the visor raised, and the tasselled ends fell over , 

,e his shoulders in rich folds ; his vest of white and sil- 

5 ver, and his surcoat, or jacket, fitting the body well 

over the shoulders, and slashed at the arms and wrists, 
was of crimson silk of Broussa, with heavy black stripes 
worked in cord ; his trowsers were some sixty yards 
of snow-white cotton ; his leggins, from the knee, of 
white hose, and his feet rested in pointed Morocco 
sUppers. The sash, an enormous parti-coloured shawl, 
held in its folds two long silver-butted pistols and dag- 
ger, and an elegant curving cimeter hung at his side. 
Over the left shoulder was slung a short carbine, and 
his right hand held aloft a long lance, tapering to a 
glittering spear, and ornamented with two black horse- 
tails, the insignia of the rank of the pasha. Such was 
the sheikh of our guard, whose orders from his master 
were to conduct us safely to Jerusalem, await our 
^ pleasure liiere, and conduct us safely back ; a piece of 

courteous attention from the governor of a province 
toward strangers, from which I think Christians may 
take example : and when it is remembered that the 
object of our journey was a pilgrimage to the tomb of 
the Christian Messiah, and that our guard were from 
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the flower of the troops of a hostile creed, who scorn 
Christianity, and are supposed to hate us for our unbe- 
lief, it is a noble panegyric upon toleration, and a con- 
trast, sad for the priests of the Holy Sepulchre, who 
have refused Christian burial to the Protestant. 

The remainder of the troop,. at one time numbering 
thirteen, were dressed, armed, and accoutred less rich- 
ly than the sheikh, and also l^ss well mounted; but 
they were all gallant-looking fellows, and pricked over 
the plain like mounted Mercuries, delighted, it seemed, 
to be once more free from the walls of garrison. We 
were thus reinforced without the walls,, in a wide 
sort of area before the gates. A few Arab (buckster) 
women were squatted under their yashmaks, beside 
heaps of pottery- ware, jars, and melons they were of- 
fering for sale. A donkey was leading half a dozen 
camels*' toward the gate, laden with fruit and com. 
On the left, the sea was rippling on the beach, the 
scene of Napoleon's prisoner slaughter ; and on the 
right, as in front, were the beautiful groves and gar- 
dens which render the environs of Jaffa the favourite 
halting-place of the traveller of the desert. Our con- 
ference was short with the sheikh. Pointing to the sun, 
he seemed impatient for. the march, and calling to his 
men, began to move off, with directions to follow close. 

The first three or four miles lay between the confi- 
ning walls of the closely-grown gardens, and the dust" 
from our long cavalcade was suffocating ; it was not 
yet four o'clock, and the sun was scorching ; but the 
relief was delightful when we emerged from the nar- 
row lanes into the wide-spread Valley of Sharon. I 
was tolerably mounted for a short ride ; but I soon 
found that my Syrian charger had known his best 
* A train of camels is inyariably preceded by a donkey. 
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days, and could no longer compete with the active 
cavalry of the guard. R. and R. and I spurred for- 
ivard, however, the moment we arrived on the plain, 
and galloped upon the springy turf along the line, un- 
til we came abreast of the sheikh. I wanted to see 
the picture^ and we rode isome time at the side of the 
Arabs, examining their arms, horses, and trappings, 
which j with the utmost good nature, they showed and 
explained, as well as signs and gesture could convey 
meaning. . I think I have never seen such grace as 
among these fellows ; their attitudes are perfectly un- 
restrained by their loose costume, and free as their 
own sanguine temper ; their gestures were all made 
** with a will," as sailors say, and carried heart and 
soul in their expression. 

In this manner we cantered along six or seven miles. 
I was in glorious spirits, the never-failing effect of the 
saddle ; we ran races, and behaved as much like 
boys as we remembered how. But I must describe the 
Vale of Sharon. It is an immense meadow, extending 
from Mount Carmel to Joppa on the coast, and bounded 
on the east by the great chain of barren-looking hills, 
among which is situated the Holy City. It is an area 
of perhaps twenty miles square, of beautiful rich low- 
lands, planted, in many places, with olive and fig or- 
chards, and grazing plats, upon which herds of goats 
and cattle were browsing. In all this beautiful valley 
there is not a single £^ce or wall, and the park-like 
effect of the groves and valleys is very lovely. It 
struck me that, in the hands of skilful husbandmen, it 
might be a paradise. Several Arab villages of brown 
mud, cottages, with tall date trees intermingling, and 
ruins of ancient elegance, as arches of aqueducts, fount- 
ains, and causeways, are scattered over the plain ; 
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and huge reservoirs of water, with convenient founts 
ains for the traveller, are pleasant, shady spots, which 
the lingering heat of the sun made exquisitely welcome 
to us. There is no feature of Eastern scenery so beao^ 
tifiil as these fountains, generally of sotid masonry, with 
arching domes, and deep niches, huge stone basins, and 
cool porticoes, with cairved Btone ottomans, upon which 
the weary pilgrim may freely repose his limbs ; large 
carob trees, and thick, shady figs, spread th^ huge 
limbs over the approaches, and the cool shade is dark 
and pleasant from the garish sun. We had ridden six 
miles, when we arrived at the second of these diamonds 
of the plain. We found a small caravan reclining under 
the trees ; the camel drivers were adjusting the pan* 
niers, urging the patient beasts to hft their huge forms, 
and low, melancholy cries were groaned forth as they 
rose under their burdens. A herd of goats, probably 
two hundred in number, was also just leaving the fount- 
ain to continue their way toward Jaffa; and the swarthy, 
half-naked herdsmen were occupied in keeping the flock 
together on the way. Arab women were drawing wa- 
ter, and carried Rebecca-looking jars on their heads. 
Several dismounted Arabs reclined under the cool por- 
tico ; and the whole picture, in architecture, costume, 
habits, and scene, was unchanged since 1800 years. 
Our Arab guard came iirst along, and took their posi- 
tion a little beyond the pools ; the officers came in turn, 
drew out their drinking-cups and flasks, and man and 
beast took long and copious draughts of the refreshing 
springs. This fountain has left delightful impressions; 
it was a gay and joyous pausing-^ace ; and eyes fond 
of pictures, and hearts fond of recollections j had ample 
occupation. 

The sun was now but an hour above the horizon, and 
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the slanting rays threw the poetry of declining day over 
the vast fields. We Were about to pass a village, when 
"we descried, issuing from a cluster of cottages, a group 
of several horsemen, who dashed down a little slope to- 
"w^ard us at a tremendous pace. I was riding on the 
turf a hundred yards to the right of the road, along a 
tittle ravine, and thus had a fine view of what happen- 
ed. Our cavalcade was moving easily along, and the 
rearmost were closing up a little. The horsemen of 
the village continued their career down the hill, when 
suddenly the sheikh of our band dashed his huge stir- 
rups into his horse's flank, and appeared literally to 
shoot in advance of the men. At the same moment 
the approaching troop drew up, and the two chiefs 
continued their career toward each other: they seem* 
ed like two knights at Ashby, about to meet with " the 
shock of a thunderbolt," and only when they were with- 
in thirty paces of each other did they both beautifully 
perform the feat of horsemanship which is the pride of 
the Arab, namely, while flying at topmost speed, to 
bring their horses literally on their haunches, and stop 
short with a suddenness which would toss most other 
riders twenty feet. The thing is performed by means 
of a very cruel bit (the horses well trained at the same 
time), and the peat of the rider maintained by his knees 
pressed on the horse's shoulder. I think, however, their 
huge peaked saddles have much to do with it. The 
two chiefs thus met, and as the horses rose from their 
haunches, they galloped in a circle roimd each other, 
and suddenly coming together in the centre, saluted, 
and rode quietly side by side to meet us. Such is the 
greeting of travellers ; so uncertain of each other are 
those who meet. 

The stranger chief advanced to the commodore, 
whom he saluted courteously, and signified he was the 
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sheikh of the village (cadi, perhaps), and had come to 
offer hospitality to the traveller and pilgrim. Was not 
this beautiful I showing the true high breeding of the 
Moslem. No doubt all was prepared and commanded 
by the pasha of the district, but it was another high 
proof of infidel courtesy toward Christian dogs. The 
cadi was a warrior well armed and superbly mounted, 
and I looked upon him in admiration. His hospitable 
offers were thankfully acknowledged, and only decli- 
ned as our arrangem^xts to pass the night at Ramleh 
would not affi>rd time to halt. I was sketching the 
two chiefs on the tablet of my memory, when some 
miserable-looking devils came running from the village 
with loud cries -of alarm, and pointing with frightened 
gestures toward a range of low sand-hills which skirt 
the valley on the southeast. At the same moment the 
cadi called to his little troop, and bowing low to us, 
they all dashed like lightning across the plain. All 
this took place with the quickness of thought. " Be- 
doums ! Bedouins I" was all the frightened, wretches 
could exclaim to the dragoman, and it was several 
minutes before we could comprehend that robbers had 
driven off some cattle into the mountains. There were 
several of our party who think the whole affair was 
contrivance. The Arabs are very theatrical, no doubt, 
and delight in scenes ; but to what purpose should they 
play so stale a jest as this ? As for me, I was all cre- 
dulity, and felt like Waverly at Bradwardine: here 
was an exploit worthy of a Highland Cateran of a hun- 
dred and sixty years since, and I was in the land of 
modern adventure as well as the land of sacred histo- 
ry. I was and will be obstinate in my romantic creed, 
and I turned away in disgust from a knowing Yankee 
sailor, who " rather guessed they didn't ride far in that 
direction." 
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Meantime we were approaching Ramleh, the Ari- 
mathea of the Gospel, and the shades of evenmg warn- 
ed us to mend our speed. The great plain of Sharon 
was spread around us ; its beautiful fertility quite wast- 
ed on the miserable race who inhabit it. The evening 
was exquisite ; the massy clouds over the horizon, tint- 
ed with the changeful rays of the sun ; and a serene 
stillness overhung the face of the valley with that ^'dim 
religious light," as beautiful in the open Holy Land as 
the softened sunbeam through the stained oriels of a 
Cathedral. We all grew silent, and our reveries were 
more befitting the approach to the birthplace of the 
good Joseph. 

Two or three horsemen rode forth from the town to 
greet us, and among them a very handsome youth in 
a superb dress and capitally mounted, who presented 
himself m the son of the American consul (at Arima- 
thea !),'w&o^brought his father's duties to the American 
gentlemen, and conjured them to accept no other hos- 
pitality than his, as was his due. I was wondering 
what in the world an American consul could be doing 
at Arimathea, an interior village in Syria, and of lit- 
tle modern consideration ; but the result proved how 
much good we at least derived from that dignitary. I 
began to wish, however, for consuls who could speak 
American, and were Christians on modem improved 
principles. I afterward learned there were American 
vice-consuls in almost every petty town in these pasha* 
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liks. Rumour said the offices were sold by the consul- 
generals (so called) to wealthy inhabitants, wtio thus 
obtained some sort of dignity and protection, and, more- 
over, escaped some taxes. We had found but one 
American citizen holding the office of consul in the 
Archipelago and Levant^ viz., at Smyrna: he, to be 
sure, would redeem a whole chapter of foreigner con- 
suls ; but this is digression. 

We had halted for our welcomers at a grave-yard 
on a little hill-slope, about a mile from the gates of 
Ramleh. The sun was gone, and a soft veil wsls grad* 
ually unfolded over the town and country. The night 
birds ffitted about the sculptured turbans on the tombs, 
and the cypresses and acacias were dark mourners in 
spectral guise. We resumed our march, the AraSa 
withdrew to bivouac on the |dain, and we entered the 
gates with the sheikh and the new-comers only. 

Like all Arab towns, Ramleh is a solid, stone-built, 
fortress-looking place ; every house a little castle, 
guarded by high walls, on the tops of which the ter- 
races and divans are occupied by the families ; while 
the servants and cattle are accommodated below. 
These terraces and upper chambers are admirably 
adapted to climate ; the walls, from sixteen to twenty 
feet high, are mounted by a stairway within, and you 
find yourself on a stone court, high over all meaner 
things, and surrounded by suites of chambers, with 
quaint designs on Arabic columns and pilasters, domed 
ceilings, and diyans railinged off into Uttle flirtation 
divisions ; although our hosts never conferred such en* 
tertainments. From the court, which is decorated 
with flower-pots, you can look out over the town into 
the wide fields. 

The streets are mere narrow passages, looking more 
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like excavations between the high, windowless walls, 
frequently arched over for mutual support, and so nar- 
row that two loaded camels can scarcely pass each 
other: they are paved with large stones. Through 
such passages we arrived at length at the house of 
lEffendi Abbud, the American consul ; that, at least, is 
his name as well as I can spell it 

We were rather a formidable number for a quiet 
family to entertain, but we were most hospitably wel- 
comed by a venerable, silvered-bearded old gentle- 
man in a yellow turban, long blue silk robe, and red 
slippers. We dismounted at a low postern gate ; our 
horses were immediately led away, we knew not 
whither, and ourselves conducted into precisely the 
establishment I have just described. 

I was presented to the old gentleman in his larger 
apartment, beyond the one fronting the open side of the 
court ; huge brazen lamps, giving extremely little light, 
hung from the dome, and an American eagle and striped 
shield were painted on a bit of canvass on one side, 
consorting strangely with the Eastern every thing else. 
Servants soon brought us diluted sweetmeats and cof- 
fee, and we sat half an hour in an awkward sort of in- 
terpretation-talk, when enter chief servant and an- 
nounced supper. The word was musical even in Ara- 
bic, and there was great alacrity in following our an- 
cient host to a neighbouring apartment, where we 
found a long table reeking with the delicious incense 
of dinner. The discreet Mr. Abbud disappeared, and 
left us to our hungry selves ; but I hope he was peep- 
ing through some cranny in the wall, for he looked as 
if he would enjoy seeing happy people. We found 
knives ^x^i forks at each plate, but the viands were so 
fsiayoury that there would have been no grumbling 
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even had those European devices been denied us. The 
table was groaning; roasts suid broils, at head and 
foot ; and promising entremets of stews and pilaus were 
divided about with profusion ; grapes, figs, and mel- 
ons succeeded, and ewer and napkin. Our repast 
ended, the men were let in upon the wreck, and we 
took our cigars and pipes on the high court, with the 
stars twinkling complacently in the blue vault. The 
young and gallant cavalijar who welcomed us on the 
road, must, we thought, be the happy brother of lovely 
sisters, but we could find no clew to their sacred pre- 
cincts, so we were compelled to waste aH our revived 
spirits on our every-day selves, and the sanctity of 
Arimathea was drowned in the comforts of modem 
Ramleh. 

Meantime we were informed the divans were to be 
our beds, and we lay down like lions and lambs to- 
gether, extremely peaceable and pleasant R. and I 
spread ourselves in a sort of baJcony, or chamber, 
with one side completely open to the court, and I had 
just composed myself, notwithstanding the sleepless 
fiin of the young gentlemen, when, " gored with a hun- 
dred deaths," our friend R. stalked among us from his 
hot inner apartment. A whole army of those active 
weethings, which, since hi^ torments in Rome, he has 
quite associated with sacred places, had at length driv- 
en him, by force of numbers, from his hiding-place ; 
and as I, better off than Achilles, am proof even to my 
heel against their weapons* and as I never lost an op- 
portunity of boasting of it to him, he resolved on his 
revenge now, and pounced upon me with a resolution 
indomitable. There was every thing else, therefore, 
• W sleeping for the rest of a memorable night, 
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At the appointed hour of three (I think), the sheikh 
came to summon us to horse ; we made rather slender 
ablutions, and, after a considerate breakfast of coffee, 
bread, and hard-boiled eggs, we took leave of the most 
praiseworthy of consuls. On our return to Jaffa, he 
was presented, in the name of the officers, with a very 
handsome ship's carbine, of patent new contrivance, 
which, I think, must have gratified the old gentleman, 
as a token of our obligation. 

Our horses stood at the gate, more refreshed, per- 
haps, than some of us, but the fresh morning air was 
fast bracing my limbs, and before I was well in the 
saddle, I felt independent of sleep. It was nearly dark 
yet, and we rode slowly through the quiet narrow 
alleys, and passed out the Jerusalem gate, meeting our 
Arab guard at a fountain a little beyond the walls. 
By this time the Eastern sky began to glimmer and 
glow with the first rays of the sun, and the soft mellow 
light gradually diffused itself over the fair scenes 
around. I shall long remember the picture of that 
morning : the solid walls and masses of the strange 
town, the tall palms and dates, and gigantic carob 
trees, which rose like shadowy giants at the gates, 
and stood superbly in the beautifiil reUef of the dawn. 
The plains of Sharon still spread before us a few miles 
to the mountains of Jerusalem, groves and gardens, 
pastures and meadows, with herds of goats and cattle 
tended by the Arab herdsmen, who kept them firom 
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the unfenced plantations. I remember no scene so 
like it as the Valley of Holyoke, where neither fences 
nor walls mar the fair face of the plain ; and if the 
winding Connecticut add new beauties, they are even 
surpassed by the wide blue of the Levant, the grand 
height of Carmel, and the more mellow colour of the 
tovnis. I think the shape of a minaret also more 
graceful than the steeples of Hadley and Northampton, 
and the costume of the Arab rather more picturesque 
than the comfortable habit of the New England farm- 
er ; and yet, after all, that schoolboy valley is the true 
Palestine of many a heart. 

The scene was indescribably beautiful, as we halted 
at the fountain to give our horses drink. It was a res- 
ervoir about sixty feet square, with stone troughs on 
the sides, and Arabic inscriptions and masonry, him- 
dreds of years old. Palm trees leaned over the brink, 
and their tall forms were shadowed in the clear depths. 
Camels, turned out to gra^e in the night, stooped their 
crane-like necks to the troughs, and cattle, goats, and 
brown sheep were sauntering about the pleasant spot. 
We found our Arab guard resting quietly under the 
trees, each standing like a statue at the side of his 
steed, with one arm thrown over the pommel of the 
saddle and the other supported on the tall lance which 
stood upright from the turf. The ordinary pictures 
of the Arab horsemen are by no means over pictu- 
resque; they rather lack, I think, the extraordinary 
grace of these fellows, and our sheikh at the side of 
his superb Arabian was a picture worthy of the most 
rose-coloured Oriental annuals. 

The usual greetings were exchanged, our horses 
had drunk their surfeit at this the last fountain before 
the Well of Joseph (for we were soon to enter into the 
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wilderness); the Arabs mounted (not 'leaping or 
vaulting' into thdr saddles, but coolly getting astride 
as an English hunter at Badminton), and we recom- 
menced our journey. Ramleh has gardens in its en- 
virons, not so profuse and luxuriant as Jafl&^ bu^. 
pleasant orchards extended for more than a mile be- 
fore we were once more on the open plain* I then 
galloped forward along the turf to the side of the 
sheikh, and, with the aid of my cigar-pouch, com- 
menced a httle better acquaintance. The Arabs were 
in tip-top spirits, and delighted us with an exhibition 
of their manege. The road lay smoothly over the 
plain for some miles, and the turf on each side was 
short and springy, well adapted to their brilliant man- 
GBUvres. At a signal from the sheikh, one of his troop, 
an Arab, spurred forth from the line, and turning his 
horse suddenly, shook his lance over his shawl helmet, 
and seemed to defy an adversary. Another hint from 
the liheikh, and a great negro, the most powerful of 
the band, sprang forward, poised his long lance, and 
approaching within a few yards of the other, seemed 
about to hurl it with unerring aim, but his lighter ad- 
versary brought his horse so suddenly on his haunches^ 
that he must undoubtedly have escaped the blow. 
The negro, meantime, was at top speed, and before he 
could turn in the saddle, or bring his lance to the rear 
parry (which is a skilful feat, the arm twisted round, 
and the lance trailing along, a perfect defence to the 
rear) ; before he could do this, the active Arab had 
driven his pointed stirrup into the side of his steed, 
and dashed with uplifted lance upon his enemy. 
Escape was impossible, and the negro was vanquish- 
ed ; he accordingly took his place in the march, and 
another Arab darted out to the play. The activity of 
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the horses, and the perfect seat of the riders were 
beautiful. This time they galloped at first easily along, 
and parallel with each other, making feints with their 
lances, and parrying with equal skill; suddenly the 
last conqueror wheeled his horse, twirled his lance over 
his head, spurred across and behind his fellow, and 
aimed the spear head at the shoulder ; the other dart- 
ed as suddenly away, inducing his enemy to follow at 
full speed, when, by the same feat, of checking sud- 
denly his horse, he in turn became the pursuer. The 
trick was less successful than with the negro, for the 
cunning victor of the last trial dropped Ihs lance, and 
quick as thought his cimeter glittered in the air, the 
blow was parried, and closing in, he would have cleft 
the turban of his enemy in a trice. 

This second victory seemed to rouse the sheikh,? 
who, patting the neck of his noble horse, settled him- 
self in the saddle, and rode quietly out of the road to- 
ward the conqueror. The latter, meantime, had re- 
covered his lance and stood motionless on the defen- 
sive. The sheikh approached cautiously, and trotted 
round his opponent, who kept his front carefully to- 
ward him, and avoided two or three thrusts. Pres- 
ently he appeared too weary of playing the defensive, 
and he darted at the sheikh; but the horse of the chief 
was unmatched in speed and activity ; he easily saved 
his rider, who immediately after, whirling suddenly, 
became again the assailant. The Arab was taken un- 
awares, failed to parry his enemy's lance, and the 
sheikh won the fight. 

After several such combats, they performed a mdie, 
and nothing could be more animated. The attack, re- 
treat, pursuit, dashing to and fro, the active horses 
straining every nerve, and the showy riders exerting 
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their dearest skill, wheeling, flying, halting as by miigic, 
in " all the current of a heady fight/' Suddenly there 
^was a pause, and they formed together, as though uni- 
ting their forces ; several planted their long lances in 
the ground, unslung their carbines, and, dashing away, 
turned in their saddles at full speed, and gave their fire 
as at some pursuing enemy. The reports of the fire- 
arms, the wild shouts, the flying figures, now confused 
together, and again in fierce pursuit, the fiirious ges- 
tures, and the noble bounds of the horses—- indeed, the 
picture was grand beyond all imagining. It was the 
most delightful show I ever beheld ; the glittering, 
showy, manly figures, and splendid horses, and gal- 
lantry. Such were the Mamelukes of Egypt, the most 
elegant cavalry in the world. 

We were all seized with an Arab mania ; and as the 
cavaliers at length drew up ttveir panting horses, and 
took their place again on the road, we overwhelmed 
them with our applause and thanks ; and on our return 
to Jaffa, we thanked them with something more accept-* 
able than the mere " chameleon dish." 
S2 
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At Sea, 23d AugoBt— Levant. I 
Seeoiid day's sail from Jaffa. ) 

I HATE dropped far in the rear of events, and must 
gallop on with the speed of the sheikh. Our Arabs had 
hardly ended their ** mimic warfare," before we reach- 
ed the confines of the Yale of Sharon. Meantime, I 
had pulled two or three powers, the nearest approach 
to roses of Sharon I could find, and made my first 
floral entry in my Bible. We then commenced the 
rugged defiles and wilderness of the mountains, and 
paused to take a last look at the lovely plains below. 
The view from the little eminence we had reached was 
enchanting. A vast meadow, beautifully diversified 
with groves and green, villages, flocks, and fountains ; 
the broad, blue sea contrasting with the glowing sands 
of the desert in the distance ; while the rocky barrier 
of the mountains, on the lowest verge of which we had 
halted, seemed to protect the peaceful valley ; although, 
in fact, it was the very nest of its enemies. If the Val- 
ley of Sharon were in England, it would be another 
Plain of Worcester ; the hills we occupied would be 
other Malvems ; and probably, in spite of the present 
foreground of costumes, lances, gay turbans, and cime- 
ters, the eye would prefer the English roadside, hedg- 
es, and English green, with which the Yale of Sharon, 
in all its poetry, cannot compare. 

It was now seven o'clock : the sun was beginning to 
be felt, and we had eight hours before us of something 
like work, with but one or two shady groves, and but 
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one kindly fountain to invigorate us throughout the day. 
Here, also, commenced the asserted dangers of the route, 
and the sheikh issued escort orders dividing his men, 
enjoining close order along the line, and no straggling. 
Just before we entered the hills we had overtaken a 
little cavalcade of monks and pilgrims who left Ramleh 
an hour before us, their mules not being able to keep 
up with us on the plain, and the esdort was too desira- 
ble for them in the mountains to be lost. Our numbers 
were thus increased to fifty-four; the narrow climbing 
paths admitted but single file, and as the long line 
wound round the sides of precipices and through nar- 
row clefts, the motley succession of figures, so various- 
ly dressed and mounted, and the wildness of the scene 
gave us pictures of infinite variety. My horse, active 
enough at first, enabled me at times to get upon little 
rocky cliffs along the path, and I enjoyed these pictures 
with the relish of early horseback revels in the Alle- 
ghanies. You must fancy yourself perched on some 
height a little in advance of the pilgrims : tall bare 
cliffs rise roupd you on every side in rugged terraces ; 
huge fronts of stone, regular as batteries, and you would 
think no possible access could be had beyond them. The 
pathway, four or five feet wide, is lost at the angle of 
one of the rocks, and the first figure which shows itself 
seems to start from the mountain like a clansman of 
Roderick Dhu. It is a brilliant cavalier in all the pride 
and panoply of the Eastern horsemen, "with shawl-girt 
head and ornamented gun f his lance point glittering 
in the sun, and Ws master's proud symbol, the stream- 
ing horse-tails, waves like a rallying token, and beckons 
on his followers. You will recognise the picturesque 
sheikh. Cfose behind him in single order, half a dozen 
of his troop. To them succeeds an elderly gentlemaa 
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in a broad straw hat, brown Holland frock and trow- 
sers, and followed close by his coxswain attendant. The 
several officers come next, in various mufti, and in ran- 
dom order ; behind these are two of the guard ; their 
gay colours and bearing contrasted with the half dozen 
monks and pilgrims who succeed. These latter are an 
admirable aid to the picture. The cowls of the holy 
men thrown back as they reach the shadow of the cliff, 
exposing their shaved crowns and long beards. Their 
long, sad-coloured gowns are girt with a rope, and, 
hanging down, half conceal the Uttle donkeys upon 
which they ride. They are devout Italians and French, 
and on our return there was one in pilgrim dress, 
huge black hat and domino, a broad white cross patch- 
ed upon the cape, and an iron-shod staff in his hand. 
Strange to say, he was a British soldier, discharged 
and on his way from India. His dress brought him 
some respect and aid, which (I hate to spoil this pres- 
tige) we found out was but a mask for a sad knave : 
the others were devotees in sober blacL Two or three 
more of the Mahometan guard followed these Chris- 
tian fathers, and the rear was brought up by our men 
in their sailor dresses, odd-looking cavaliers on their 
patient little beasts. The perspective of figures was 
admirable. Sometimes the two ends of the lines ap- 
pear while the centre is hid ; at other times the whole 
line is seen in zigzag, toiling up a mountain, and pres- 
ently, curving round the base of a rock, all disappear 
in the vast solitude. Twice we met little carfivans on 
the route, which would step from the path and wait 
quietly until we had passed ; this being specially neces- 
sary for the camels, whose spreading panniers would 
completely occupy the narrow path, and as they halt- 
ed, their half-naked drivers would stare in amazement 
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The<«heith eyed these fellows very closely, the Be- 
douins haying been known to take this disguise, and thus 
find out the strength and wealth of travellers. Mean- 
time the air was breathless, and the pitiless sun poured 
down his fiercest ray, scorching us to the very bone. 
The surrounding rocks seemed to get heated and to 
reflect the hot light upon the most improved patent 
baking principles. There was an end of picture-hunt- 
ing, and straw hats were pulled closely over the brows. 
The perspiration found its way to one's outermost gar- 
ment, and at eleven o'clock I was almost wet through. 
I was astonished at the natives ; not a pore was moist, 
and their thick turbans and heavy shawls seemed like 
defensive armor against the heat. 

At mid-day we arrived on the side of a mountain, 
where a grove* of olives afibrded shelter, and a deli- 
cious reservoir of wiater was carefully walled and de- 
fended from the sim. This, I believe, was called Ja- 
cob's Well ; but we were in no mood for sentiment We 
leapt pile m^ from our horses, and in all my expedi- 
tions I have never felt one quarter of the exhaustion of 
that moment Twice those six hours in the saddle 
I could have borne under any other sun. I threw my- 
self at the root of a venerable oUve, and absolutely 
caught a nap, which, though but a " forty wink" one, 
seemed to refiresh me as much as a fortnight's rest un- 
der other circumstances. None of us had slept the last 
night, and I was by no means the worst ofi'of all. 

We seemed to be in the bosom of burning mountains, 
and the bright cold water of the well I thought would 
almost hiss on the heated rocks. The mulesr arrived 
at length ; the provision panniers spread out like cornu- 
copias glorious treasures of lunch ; tin cups and flag- 
ons dived into the well, and bottles of brandy and 
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claret tempered the dangerous draughts, I sWalloiired 
two tumblers full while R. and R. were fumbling at the 
cold fowls. Ham and tongue appeared magi<;aUy, and 
the onslaught was tremendous. Our spirits seemed to 
get up and shake themselves ; the indefatigable ****** 
lighted his c^ar ; the signal flew from mouth to^mouth 
like the torch of Malise, and we were most undevoutly 
thoughtless of Jacob. I could scribble you a volume 
about this diamond of the desert, and the luncheon, and 
the Arabs, and the padres, and the pilgrims, and the 
hungry sailors, and the marine sergeant, and the little 
light air that just began to rustle among the parched 
leaves of the olive-trees ; and how our virtuous sheikh 
would not be tempted, and was ** more than Moslem 
when the cup appeared ;" and how the Arabs tmned 
toward the tomb of the Prophet, and performed their 
prayers and prostration^; and how we meditated 
and philosophized upon the same, while the well-fed 
padres and other Christiaiis thought chiefly of creature 
comforts here in this Holy Land ; and how, when the 
creature comforts were enjoyed, cmly then arose more 
proper and dutiful meditations. Sad truth ! the ignorant 
Arabs prayed before eating, and the Christians ate and 
drank first, and then b^an to remember they were a 
few miles only from Calvary, that our Saviour had 
passed this way, and rested on these shaded rocks, and 
the same echoes which now rang with our laughter, 
may have listened to some of his holy truths. Our 
weak natures had drooped with exhaustion ; oiur spirits 
had fainted, and only when refreshed and stimulated, 
we were led to think, by beholding the infidel at his 
bowing down and worshipping. 

Such, at least, was honest truth with me ; others may 
not have forgotten as I did, but cartes all behaved alike 
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about the provisioo baskets. A few camel drivers 
came along while we were in the middle of our gaye- 
ty, and we bought from them delicious watermelon^ 
which added not a little to our comfort. But this well 
is a dangerous loitering place, and if we do not mount 
and away, I shall plunge deeper and deeper among its 
welcoming shades and sparkling bubbles, where th^ 
weary pilgrim, &c., &c. 

We rested a couple of hours, and in better plight 
we resumed the path at about two o'clock. For the 
first few miles the route became more and more des- 
olate and dreary ; our poor nags began to droop, and 
the vultures, which had hovered about us the whole 
morning, seemed to look quite as sanguine as they 
looked sanguinary. I felt some anxiety about my poor 
horse, and very gladly arranged a little bargain with 
my friend Dr. F., who was superbly mounted on a 
stout jackass, with a wide pack-saddle, upon which I 
reclined almost at full length. I believe the doctor 
rather suspects me of coming over him in our little ar-> 
rangement ; but the jackass had no bridle, and the only 
means of guiding him was a miserable halter, which 
by no puUing would restrain the ambitious animal; 
and so I passed every body, and met the doctor next 
day in Jerusalem. He had had a terrible time in ur- 
ging on my poor nag, and more than once meditated 
giving him up altogether. The change of attitude 
from sitting astride to reclining on the wide pack- 
saddle, with my legs dangling over the tail of the 
beast, was so delightfiil, that I really feel now very 
reproachful of myself for not having made still great- 
er efforts to wait for my friend. The obstinacy of 
jackasses is proverbial, however, and the present cr 
was an example. 
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Half an hour after our exchange was made, a horsp 
of one of the men, which had looked very cadaverous 
all day, sunk under him— -dying, it was thought, and 
th^ whirling flights of the vultures became stationary 
circles over the poor brute ; I was glad to hear the 
next day, however, that the animal was at length 
brought in alive. On our return, an equally miserable 
creature, ridden, I believe, by the same man, died out- 
right on the road. 

I felt myself so much reheved and refreshed by my 
change of steed, that I made a little attempt to get in- 
formation of localities from one of the monks, an old 
grizzly-bearded priest, who had been more than thirty 
years in and about Jerusalem. He spoke a little 
French, and was very civil to my questions. I learned 
that there was nothing very remarkable on the route 
from Jafia to Jerusalem ; it was always much of the 
wilderness it is, and compared with the other approach- 
es to the Holy City, it was barren of interest He 
called my attention to a rude pile of stone, on the ex- 
treme top of a hill on the right, and called it the Tomb 
of MacabcBUs ; and a deep gulf on the other side he 
proclaimed had been the bed of the brook in which 
• David found his five smooth stones, and we would 
presently pass, said he, in view of the valley with the 
*^ mountain on the one side and a mountain on the oth- 
er," in which the two hostile armies were opposed to- 
gether. 

This valley we accordingly found to be a deep 
gorge in the hills, which rose in rocky terraces on ei- 
ther side, and 3000 men could certainly not manoeuvre 
in it. The place is the moat desolate-looking on the 
whole route. The enthusiasm of f he monk in assert- 
ing localities was worthy of St. Helena j he knew the 
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very spot upon which the giant fell, and where the 
Israelitish boy stood in triumph. Such is faith^ and 
" Si Dieu n'existait pas, il faut Tinventer I" 

Passing this valley ,we arrived at the foot of the tallest 
eminence yet, which we were to climb in tedious, zig- 
zag steps. The sun was terrible, and the dreary sides of 
the mountains most depressing ; but we found encour- 
agement on the summit ; a gentle air was moving, and 
we halted u few moments to inhale its delicious breath. 
In the west we had views of the Vale of Sharolx spread 
out like a land of promise ; and in the distance, the 
wide, blue Levant. On the east, north, and south, 
dreary, dreary wilderness. Jerusalem was but five 
miles off, in the heart of the desert ; and yet, not a sign 
of life, not a vestige of man, beyond the wretched bri- 
dle-path, upon which we toiled along. 

We descended soon again deep into a valley, where 
we found a collection of miserable Arab huts, and the 
ruins of a handsome Gothic monastery, with fine carv- 
ings and pilasters. It was now used as a barn by the 
villagers ; a poor, sick camel was reclining under the 
groined arches, and a few bundles of straw, the scanty 
produce of the httle patch of soil, were strewn in a re- 
cess, which, from a stone cross carved in cameo on the 
walls, I judged to have been the altar place. Several 
of us rode in imder the great arched doorway, to get 
the shade for a moment, and to enjoy the cool damp 
of the walls. The camel's hip had been broken, and 
the wretched creature limped about in helpless suffer- 
ing. Two or three Turks were gravely smoking un- 
der a broad fig tree near the gate, and took no other 
notice of us than a casual glance as we passed them ; 
so we were at liberty to meditate and philosophize as 
much as we pleased. It was one of the many occa- 

VoL. I.— T . ' 
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sions when our motley caravan was strangely grouped 
together, and the pens or pencils of sketchers could 
have made fine work. My attention was given to the 
poor camel chiefly ; but as I passed out the door again, 
I was much struck with the evidence of a difierent 
train of thought in the most respectable-looking of the 
foreign pilgrims, a yoimg French abb6, who twice ut- 
tered audibly, but in the saddest low tone, as I passed 
him, **Et maintenant une grange! maintenant une 
grange P 
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We rode off again without further adventure ; and 
I could get nothing from my friend, the grizzly monk, 
definitive of the grange^ except that the monastery had 
been destroyed by the Bedouins, and the padres mas- 
sacred; but when, or fey whom particularly, he had 
no idea. The road continued the same, tha pace was 
creeping, and every body began to droop, as the long- 
ed-for city appeared to recede from us. We had pass- 
ed the limits of danger from the Bedouins or other rob- 
bers, and the cavalcade began to be scattered. Strag- 
glers increased in numbers, and long intervals divided 
the little groups. I was among the first ; stretched out 
in the most comfortable position that the huge pack- 
saddle would admit, and the sure-footed beast was left 
altogether to his own guidance. We were half way 
up the side of a wearisome hill, when I was roused 
from the brownest of studies by the shouts of some of 
the midshipmen, who, already on the summit, were 
tossing their caps and shouting " Jerusalem !" 

For the first time in my life, I believe, I was posi- 
tively cruel to a four-footed creature: I belaboured 
the poor jackass with my cane, and cuffed and kicked 
him so ruthlessly, that we dashed up the rocks as 
though a fall would be upon thistle down. A solitary 
hut stood upon the top, around which the path wound 
suddenly, and, as I got clear of a few fig trees, I saw 
a line of high wall, with little turrets and embrasures, 
two or three minarets, "arid one high and swelling dome 
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in the centre, occupying what seemed the further end 
of the elevated desert plain to wtuch we had ascended. 
It stood all alone and deserted, and the walls on the 
' further side were on the brink of a precipice. And 
he^e was Jerusalem I For the life of me, I cannot ex- 
plain what sort of things were in my mind. I thought 
I had seen enough of the world to have long since cut 
away all my former admirari enthusiasm ; but, at hearty 
I think I never was fresher and younger in my life than 
at this moment. The poor brute I rode was almost 
at top speed, or, rather, in a succession of leaps over 
the rocks. I managed to check him, for once, as sud- 
denly as the sheikh would have pulled up his Arab, 
and I sat still to gaze ; but the creature panted so des- 
perately, that I leapt off, and, leading him to the 
shade of one of the figs, I lay down on the rocks to 
give all my eyes to the first view of Jerusalem. It 
did not appear a mile off, so near is the approach by 
this access before it can be seen. The plain 'wasr in- 
clined slightly downward from our position, and the 
city seemed to fall ofl^ or incline still more rapidly 
from the walls we saw, to the brows of ihe steep pre- 
cipice on the other side. Much of the city, therefore, 
is lower, or appeared to me so, than the western walls : 
and a few minarets, the superb dome of Omar, and the 
single elevated cross of a Christian church, were al- 
most the only jobjects which rose above this inhospit- 
able-looking barrier. 

Far off, to the ^right, the road to Bethlehem lay 
across a part of the deep valley, and traversed burnt- 
up fields and rocky downs. Beyond the city thc^ 
Mount of Olives was a lofty back-ground, capped with 
a large church-like building and a cluster of dwarfish 
olives, the solitary relief to the desolate scene, ^11 
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else was desert, solitude, and utter silence. On the 
northwest, a succession of barren hills over hills, in all 
the dreariness of the route we had passed ; and here, 
in the midst, with no visible ammat& object in the 
whole waste, the high walls of Jerusalem rose up be- 
fore us, compact and new-looking, as of yesterday ; not 
a human creature was to be seen, not a bouse or build- 
ing of any sort without the walls, and a few Arab 
graves, vrith monuments of rudely carved turbans, 
were the sole evidence of man. It is useless, writing 
so rapidly as I am compelled to do, to attempt to ex- 
press the thoughts which- were uppermost in my mind. 
Several of us lay alone beneath the stunted fig tree, 
and, notwithstanding the most dreadful fatigue, I felt 
the moments consecrated. Although I saw not the 
Jerusalem of my imagination, there seemed to be a 
genius to the place which lent aid to the heart and 

mind, and lifted them up to the occasion. 

* * * * « 

Our straggling cavalcade was gradually collected 
about the fig tree ; every successive arrival, except 
the cool Arabs, was the very picture of exhaustion ; 
antl a council of war was held as to fiirther move- 
ments. At this' moment two horsemen rode out 
through the neiarest gate, the first signs of life we had 
seen. «The sheikh went forward to meet them, and 
presently they returned together, and the principal 
stranger, an Armenian youth, handed the commodore ' 
a note of welcome from the American missionary, Mr. 
Lanneau. The young Armenian was brother to the 
hospitable consul at Jaffa, and spoke very good Eng- 
lish. His dress was a crimson tarbouche, purple silk 
jaeket, and the usual very voluminous white apparel 
T2 
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about his thighs ; long white hose, and European shoes. 
The note was an invitation from Mr. Lanneau for us 
to come at once to his house, and the Armenian, his 
friend, was to conduct us to his hospitable roof; but 
our numbers were too great ; and learning that there 
was an inn recently estabUshed by a Maltese, four of 
us immediately made up a party for the hotel. We 
then formed into something like order, and drew near 
the gate. The road lay along the edge of Zion, and 
the deep Valley of Hinnom was immediately on the 
right The Armenian pointed out a spot, on the op- 
posite cliff of the valley, more dreary than the rest, as 
the " Potter's Field," or Aceldama, which was bought 
with the thirty pieces of silver. It is now the burial- 
place of poverty and sin, and little open caverns are 
the unprotected tombs of the wretched and condemned. 
The road now wound along the southwestern wall, 
and over the Vale of Hinnom ; and a handsome gate, 
flanked with towers, and guarded by several Tiu-kish 
soldiers in superb Albanian dress, was open to receive 
us. At the time we entered, we saw no other people 
whatever, except a gray-headed old man, in Prankish 
dress, who trotted alongside of us, and, in tolerable 
English, sang the praises of the " Maltese hotel," just 
as, on arriving at any European town, you ar6 besieged 
by the employes of the rival inns, and particularly as- 
sured of the best accomodations. Nor was our an- 
cient friend in the present case without a competitor, 
for another foreigner shortly appeared, and secured 
several of the party for his hotel. Our quartette, how- 
ever, engaged the Maltese, and followed him, accord- 
ingly, through the gate. This was the Jaffa, or Beth- 
lehem gate, for the road diverges at this point in the 
directions of both cities. We passed under the heavy 
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arches, and entered upon a sort of place iarmts^ which 
appeared to have been made by pulling down some 
houses, and the ruins are not yet entirely removed. 
On one side (the south) stands the citadel, said to have 
been on the site of the palace of David. We scram- 
bled in great haste over the ruins, and began to pass 
along the narrow streets of an ordinary Turkish town, 
different in nothing from Ramleh, Jaffa, or Beirout, 
except a far greater degree of cleanliness, solidity, and 
newness. The houses the same windowless walls, 
with the lofty terraces, as at Ramleh, and the streets 
arched over at intervals, like tunnels, and with the 
stone braces from wall to wall in like manner. We 
parted with the rest of the cavalcade at the gate, and 
taking a different direction, we hurried after our Mal- 
tese guide, along a variety of sudden turns ; and pass- 
ing through a dark archway, we came into a little 
narrow cul de sac^ where an Arab boy seized the hal- 
ter of my Bucephalus, and I tumbled, half exhausted, 
into the hands of our Maltese host. We found the 
fac-simile of the consul's house at Ramleh, with the 
enchanting exception of four clean-looking beds, upon 
iron bedsteads, which were most invitingly ranged to- 
. gether in a cool apartment The beds were precisely 
of the number of our noses, and a pleasant salon, so to 
speak, was adjoining, with two large double windows, 
a sofa, and a domed ceiling, and opening upon an awn- 
inged terrace, with a pleasant view of many remark- 
able places. We took immediate possession, and a 
similar suite of rpoms opposite was soon after de- 
livered over to a welcome party of the younger 
gentlemen. The first general clamor was for baths ; 
and, in lieu of them, the Turkish baths being too 
far, we ordered earthen tubs of water, dinner at 
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six, and perfect quiet for an hour* We went regular* 
ly to bed, but it was impossible to sleep, ^and after im- 
ceremoniously disturbing every body, I prevailed on 
R. to take a walk. We found the British* soldier-pil- 
grim I have mentioned, in waiting to secure himself as 
our cicerone. I was captivated by the white cross on 
the cape of his domino ; but after fdllowihg the fellow 
about for an hour, we found he was utterly ignorant 
of every thing we wanted, and the only satisfaction 
we obtained was an introduction to a confectionary 
shop kept by an Italian, where we procured a pleasant 
drink of Kmonade mausfeuse. We had met in our 
walk a few Turks and Jews, but it was dreadful to 
be cheated out of our time by the ignorant pilgrim, 
and, as for me, i returned to the inn in a very bad 
temper. 

Meantime, R. and S. had slept refreshingly ; so we 
sat down to roast kid and potatoes, and some capital 
London porter; delicious fruits, decidedly the finest 
grapes in the Mediterranean world, and melons far 
surpassing the vaunted produce of the ** Neck." Du- 
ring dinner we received a most attentive message from 
Mr. Lanneau, that the '* Holy Sepulchre*' would be 
open to us in the morning at eight o'clock. We took - 
cigars and chibouques on the high terrace court, which 
commanded views of the Mount of Olives, immediate- 
ly opposite ; the rich moon rose and silvered the cres- 
cent of the great dome of Omar, and the waves of 
round roofs of the strange city. We reclined deli- 
ciously in the pleasant night air, and all were quiet 
and meditative, endeavouring to comprehend the real- 
ity that we were, in our own persons, within the walls 
of Jerusalem ! 

And here let us rest in relating, as we rested in fact 
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You will have. to toil through my letters as Indastri- 
ously as we toiled in travelling ; and it will be a relief 
to find an occasional end of a chapter. 



Next day was Sunday, and I saw the sun rise from 
behind the sacred Olive Mount, while I read the history 
of the ascension from that very pomt which was now 
fired by his early beams. Punctually, at the appointed 
hour, we dismounted in the open space in front of 
the Holy Sepulchre, a little square, well paved, but 
large enough for not more than a quarter of the front of 
the church, the great monument of the devout empress. 
Its huge Gothic doorway usurps nearly half of one 
side of the visible front. The building is enormous ; 
and no idea of its extent can be had from the exterior, 
which is screened, nor from the interior, which is divi- 
ded into a multitude of little museum chapels. The 
door IS' a noble Gothic arch, worthy of Notre Dame. 
We entered, and found ourselves in the divan of four 
turbaned infidels, who sat cross-legged on cushions, 
with their chibouques, and were the haughty door- 
keepers of the Holy Sepulchre. They signified to our 
guide that we might enter. The little apartment in 
which they sat was at one end of the vestibule of the 
church; at the other, raised a step above the pave- 
ment, under a canopy, and surrounded by candles ten 
feet high, is a handsome slab of polished and varied 
marble, called the stone of unction ; upon which, or, 
rather, upon a stone concealed beneath it, they told me, 
the lifeless body had been anointed for the tomb. We 
passed to the left, and entered a similar apartment, in 
which was a smaller block of white marble, surround* 
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ed by an iron cage, over which glimmered a single 
lamp. Here Mary Magdalene sat while the anointing 
was done. We entered next a noble circular hall, 
surmounted by a handsome dome, and surrounded by a 
colonnade of high pillars, supporting the dome and a cir- 
cular balcony, half way up the columns, richly embla- 
zoned and ornamented. In the centre, and immediately 
under the cupola, is a beautiful miiuature abbey, per- 
haps twenty feet long by fifteen wide, of fine marble 
and elaborate richness, carved, pilastered, superbly dec- 
orated, and overhung with a blue canopy of silk^ with 
silver stars, as a firmament ; and this little minster is 
the monument over the tomb " cut out of a rock." I 
made a careful drawing of the front view of this little 
building, which expresses it so much better than I can 
ia words, that I must refer you to it. The door is a 
low Grothic arch, framed superbly ; lofty candies burn- 
ed in front ; and two handsoix^ stone sofas extepd, at 
rlglit angles with the front, from the sides of the door. 
I lingered outside until most of the others had entered 
and returned. Groups of Greek and Roman priests 
passed to and fro. Franciscan monks, and the rich 
dresses of the Armenians and others, gave a picturesque 
life to the scene ; and the echoes of a footfall or a whis- 
per reverberated like spirit sounds along the corridors. 
The organ pealed, at intervals, in a distant chapel, and 
the perfume from the censers came in draughts along, 
as we leaned against the Rock of Calvary 1 I entered 
the tomb, and found first a little antechamber, contain- 
ing in the middle a block of white marble, upon which - 
the angel sat and said, " He is not here ; he is risen ;" 
and stooping under a low door, I entered the place of 
the sepulchre. It is a little closet of six or seven feet 
«»nuare, brilliantly lighted with forty-six silver lamps, 
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whieh hang from the ceiling ; the walls of highly pol- 
ished verde antique ; and the pavement of white mar- 
ble. A aarcophagus occupies one half of the chamber, 
made of perfectly plain white marble, the lid of which 
is cracked across the middle, and closely sealed with 
lead ; little shelves are ranged around, holding pots of 
thyme and verbena, and a small silver crucifix in the 
middle. There was just room for three persons to 
stand beside the tomb ; and even while an obstinate 
voice within me was whispering, *' No, this cannot be 
the place where the Lord lay !" yet never have I felt 
so reverential. 



When I left the church, I felt thankful that I had 
gone into the sepulchre before making the tour of the 
building; and yet the absurdities I witnessed, and 
the unrighteous juggleries I listened to, did not de- 
stroy my first feelings in the tcmib. Our guide had 
put us into the hands of a priest, an exceedingly hand- 
some Pole, who imdertook to explain every thing and 
exhibit all the treasures. The church is so foil of cu- 
riosities, and to me irreconcilable matters, that, in as 
few words as possible, I will tell you some of the most 
conspicuous. It is a church for all manner of Chris- 
tians. The Greeks, being the wealthiest, have the 
largest diapel, and the greatest privileges ; and I cer- 
tainly thought them the most unworthy to be the chirf 
priests of the place. The Roman Catholics are few in 
number, and are lodged in the most distant cloisters, 
although their chapel, I thought, was the prettiest 
Armenians, Copts, Maronites, Syrians, &c., all with 
the most unbounded jealousy of each other, are accom- 
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modated with little recesfies and altam scattered about, 
and all have some relic more sacred than the rest, of 
which they make great boast to the stranger. The 
monk, a Roman Catholic, who had us in charge, seem- 
ed to me to leave nothing untried to diminish our re- 
spect for the others. Our first visit was to the tomb 
of Joseph and Nicodemus, which is an excavation in 
the rock, accessible by a deep dark passage, opposite 
the rear of the Holy Sepulchre. We then were con- 
ducted to the Latin chapel, and were shown the spot 
where Christ appeared to the Virgin ; and, also, half 
of the column to which^our Saviour was tied and 
scourged ; the other half I saw in Rome, I think, at St. 
John Lateran. 

The Greek chapel, much the largest, is handsome, 
and imposingly lighted from the dome above; it is 
surrounded by a gallery which opens to various little 
chapels, each havii^ some remarkable history. One 
was the prison in which the Saviour was confined be- 
fore being led to judgment ; near it is a little apartment 
where the soldier who pierced the side of Jesus re- 
tired and became Christian ; also a chapel where the 
lots were cast for the raiment. We also were intro- 
duced into a subterranean apartment in which the Em- 
press Helena discovered the true cross. It is plain 
and dimly lighted, and containing a large antique chair 
in which the empress slept while her men were digging 
deeper. In a dream, meanwhile, she was tdld where 
the cross lay hidden. This is a still deeper apartment, 
to which we descended by steps in the rock, and found 
a marble slab, with a cross engraved, which marks the 
spot in which the thrqp crosses were found. Do you 
not remember in one of the principal churches in 
Rome, a rude fresco painting behind the altar, which 
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commemorates this discovery ? Our cicerone in 
Rome explained the manner in which the pious Helena 
had determined the holy cross from those of the two 
malefactors : the bodies of three executed prisoners 
were laid upon the three crosses, and that which was 
placed upon the true cross was immediately restored 
to life* Something like the same history was related 
to us cm the spot. 

The excavation is in solid rock, and how the crosses 
could have been 49ecreted there, except by miracle, we 
could not comprehend. Many miracles are related in 
Jerusalem, however, which are not found in Holy 
Writ. 

Another chapel consecrates the spot on which the 
Saviour was crowned with thorns, and the stone upon 
which he sat is carefully preserved. We mounted a 
flight of twenty narrow steps, and arrived at two beau- 
tiful chapek thus elevated above the pavement of the 
church ; and we were told we stood on the Rock of 
Calvary. The top of the rock is divided into two 
chapels, communicating together by a large handsome 
doorway ; the walls of each are hung with silk and rich 
materials, and both are paved in Mosaic with exquisite 
marbles. The apartment on the right was the scene 
of the nailing on the cross, and a large oil painting be- 
hind the altar explains the execution of the act. The 
left-hand chapel was the scenb of the elevation of the 
cross with the body thereon. The rock is a little 
higher here, and at one end of the apartment are three 
deep holes in line, and within three or four feet of each 
other; m which the crosses were set upright, the mid- 
dle one being carefully bound with silver plate. Three 
large .crucifixes are erected in them, and on the prin- 
cipal one is the image of the crucified Saviour in paint- 
VOL. I.— U 
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ed pasteboard. Between the two right-hand crosses, 
the monk showed us a deep narrow fissure in the rock, 
which was here rent in twain. The fissure is also 
carefiilly bound in metal plate, I think silver ; but the 
rent continues deep through the rock, and in a chapel 
underneath we were shown the other end of the fissure, 
in which was discovered the head of Adam ; the blood 
had trickled through upon the skull, and thus, we were 
told, "the blood of our Lord rests on the head of man.*' 
The Rock of Calvary, I bad read, was authenticated 
here with more probability than much else we saw, 
and I endeavoured to divest my mind of the resent- 
ment I felt on hearing such absurd legends as this of 
the head of Adam. 

I suppose almost all such stories are originally in- 
tended as allegories, and well-informed Catholics un- 
derstand them as such ; but the danger of such alle- 
gorical traditions, I think, is strongly evinced in the 
present instance, for the ignorant understandings of 
the less happy Catholics receive them as positive and 
naked facts. I believe it is satisfactorily admitted that 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre is built on the scene 
of the crucifixion ; and as these two little chapels stand 
upon the highest part of the rock, why may it not be 
the very Golgotha? I felt that the spot I stood upon 
might have witnessed Christ crucified ; but I had been 
so harassed with the superstitions, which my reason 
scoffed at, that the tone of my feelings was far less 
solemn than if I had walked through the building with- 
out the attentions of the officious priest. 

In the apartment I have mentioned, under the Chapel 
of the Crucifixion, we were also shown two sarcophagi, 
one on each side of the door, g.s the tombs of the 
brothers Godfrey and Baldwin; the crusader kings of 
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Jerusalem. These, I believe, are undoubted, and in 
another apartment, in which many other relics are 
treasured, I held in my hand the sword of Baldwin, 
and fitted his knightly spurs on my heel. 
. All these things and an infinity more are contained 
under the domes of the great Church of the Sepulchre. 
It is an immense structure in the form of a cross, and the 
sepulchre stands precisely in the middle of the great 
circular space. Among the various treasures and rel- 
ics are very many fine works of art ; I was particular- 
ly struck with some bronze relievos, worthy of Michael 
Angelo's " gates of Paradise" at Florence. Some pic- 
tures also of value ; and I noticed a full-length portrait 
of Louis PhiUppe, presented by himself to the custodes 
of the Holy Sepulchre. I made two or three visits to 
the church, and each time made the entire tour of the 
building in the manner I have written to you. On this 
first occasion we spent about three hours and a half, 
and finally took leave of the turbaned doorkeepers 
with bucksheesh of a couple of dollars, by way of ac- 
knowledgment for their courtesy in admitting Chris- 
tian dogs to the tomb of their Messiah, or, as Chateau- 
briand expresses it (if I remember rightly), " we paid 
Mahomet for permission to worship Christ" The key 
of the church is kept, I believe, by the pasha, or gov- 
ernor of Jerusalem, and the door is only opened in the 
presence of the seve^-al dragomen of the convents, 
probably that no sect may have opportunity to injure 
the property of the others. 

We passed again out the great door, I believe the 
only one of the church, and found the square filled 
with Jews and others, sellers of trinkets, who had 
heard of our pilgrimage at this unusual season ; they 
thronged to the place, therefore, with every variety 
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of iiickery. The Jews, in their turbans and beards, 
and long robes, had the best coIlecti<m ; and we bought 
various little rosaries of Mecca beads and mother of 
pearl from the Red Sea; also books and bowls carved 
from the asphalte of the Dead Sea, with Hebrew in- 
scriptions of the psalms, &c., all which I duly conse- 
crated for you all, by laying them upon llie holy 
tomb. I procured some other souvenirs, however, of 
more authentic value, by my own efforts, all which I 
will tell vou in course. 
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It was the Christian Sabbath, and I had remembered 
it while in the tomb. It was now too late, however, for 
the church service of the missionary, so we mounted 
our horses for a ride out the gates. Like the English 
cockney (though I don't know that he was a cockney) 
who noted p his diary of travels in Italy, '< changed 
horses in Rdtne," we had also managed to exchange 
our miserable Jaffa hacks for capital Arabs. On the 
evening before we had engaged an Armenian as our 
valet de place, who procured for us all the needful es- 
sentials for our sight seeing. Good horses were the 
first things enumerated, and we were fortunate in ex- 
cellent ones,^ with good equipments, which we imme- 
diately bespoke for the whole time, as well as for our 
journey back to Jaffa. ThotnaSf the baptized name 
of our cicerone, was a well-built, though rather fat 
Armenian. His dress was Turkish, that is, he wore a 
turban and a cimeter, a green and cherry-coloured 
silk jacket, and the requisite number of yards of white 
cotton on his thighs ; also an enormous shawl about his 
waist, the folds of which were his pockets, and his feet 
were dressed in yellow slippers. We had another at- 
tendant, in the person of a youth of eighteen, who 
acted as squire or groom. He rode a little donkey 
behind us, and was ever ready to take our horses and 
hold the stirrups. Thus mounted and attended, we 
rode off* from the gate of the church in a brisk pace, 
and made the best of our way through the bazars or 
Uu 
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Streets of shops, crowded with very UDclean people 
and things. The bazars of all Oriental towns, I be- 
lieve, are somewhat alike. Even in Constantinople 
and Smyrna, you remember, I was almost disappoint- 
ed. I had no time to attend to those of Jemsalem,. 
however ; I was panting for the country, for Jehosha- 
phat and the Mount of Olives. We arrived at length 
at the Bethlehem Gate, which we had entered the last 
evening, and we saw the Tower of David in the castle 
on the south side, from which the kingly prophet saw 
the beautiful Bathsheba bathing in his neighbour's 
gardeUi But Thomas hurried us along, and after 
pausing a moment under the arches of the gate to ad- 
mire the arms and dresses of the Albanians on guard, 
we were again on the part of Mount Zion outside the 
walls. The descent is immediate from the gate to the 
Vale of Hinnom, across which the road to Bethlehem 
passes over the arches of an ancient aqueduct. 
Without crossing Hinnom at present, we took a steep 
pathway imder the walls to the left as we came out, 
and rode close along the southern defences, and on the 
northern banks of the valley. We saw the " field of 
blood" again, on the opposite side, and I felt creepish 
as I looked upon the horrid caverns.* The Valley of 
Hinnom is quite garden-like in many places, with 
olives and vineyards occasionally. We saw a sort 
of reservoir, which is called the pool in which Bath- 
sheba was bathing. I should think it was too far, 
however, to be well seen from the site of the tower 
aforesaid. And how absurd,- it strikes me, to attempt 

* I was told by the custode at the Campo Santo at Pisa, that the 
soil of which that famous cemetery is composed, was taken from the 
immediate neighbourhood of this spot ; the soil, I believe, is supposed 
to have the power of destroying bodies more quickly than any other ! 
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to define the minute sceneid of thousands of years ago, 
when it is remembered that Jerusalem has been seven- 
teen times sacked and nearly destroyed^ and at one 
time for years was depopulated. 

The valley of Hinnom joins vdth that of Jehoshaphat 
on the south or southeast comer of the walls, which 
extend close along the brink of both. We had de- 
scended the steep hill-side road into the bed of the 
brook, then quite dry, and on a full run we arrived at 
the junction. Jehoshaphat is> a deep, narrow gorge, 
joining with that of Hinnom nearly at right angles ; 
and immediately over the west precipices extends one 
entire side of Jerusalem. The depth of the valley in 
several places, I should think, was quite one hundred 
and fifty feet; the cliffs rugged, and very often per- 
pendicular ; and always so steep, that merely narrow 
paths are cut wherever they were possible. Along 
these we rode quietly now, and at one time directly 
under the grand area of the temple, which loftily over- 
hangs the gorge in the narrowest part. This is Mount 
Moriah. The walls of the city have a very warlike 
appearance from this point of view, crowning the brink 
of the precipice like a succession of feudal castles ; the 
solid and beautiful masonry, of a rich gray colour, and 
from the embrasures of the castle-towers, a few guns 
of antique look, and sentries in strange and pictu- 
resque apparel. You know I am all eyes for pictures, 
and I stopped for some minutes to impress the first 
views of Jehoshaphat on my mind. The width is not 
more at this point than two hundred yards. In con- 
trast to the noble fortress walls of Jerusalem on the 
cliffs, the other side of the valley is occupied by a mis- 
erable Arab village, composed chiefly of ancient sep- 
ulchres and excavations, in which the creatures make 
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their wretched homes. This is the town of Siloam. 
The habitations are not recognized as such until you 
are among them nearly. Other ancient monuments 
and sepulchres, cut in the sohd fix>nt of the rock, con- 
tinue along the east side ; and the bed of the stream, 
now entirely dry, is cultivated in patches of vegeta- 
ble gardens ; in the distance, between the steep bound- 
aries of the gorge, the perspective ends in the only 
rural picture I found near Jerusalem ; slopes of green, 
and orchards with a road winding through, and a 
range of easier hills, their sides clothed in olive or- 
chards and grain. One was Mount Olivet, and the 
green slope at its base comprised the gardens of G^th- 
semane. I knew these places were there, somewhere ; 
and very Uttle is sufficient to set off my fancy peopling 
such scenes, and conjuring up the shadows of the past* 
I think no man's soul can be so dead as to stand quiet 
and patient with the mere present ; and what stones 
preach such sermims as those of Jehoshaphat I Where 
are there such books in the running brooks, as we found 
in the gurgling wdls of Siloam ? Flocks of goats and 
sheep were scattered here and there, and occasional 
Arabs, with huge skins of water on their shoulders, 
passed us on their way from the pool ; and armed horse- 
men, with long lances and shawl-hooded features, would 
prick along the path. Jehoshaphat must be unchanged 
in view in 1844 years, and the expression of the city 
cannot be much altered. Three hundred years is the 
young age of the present walls, but the look of things 
remains the same in all Syrian towns ; and as for cos- 
tume and complexion of people, if Raphael is right in 
. his dresses in the transfiguration, the people we saw 
might have been his very models. Perhaps the great- 
est change in the picture of the 'alley was ourselves 
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from a new world, as the fore-ground. My friends had 
gone in advance a little, and when I caught up I found 
them dismounted at a deep reservoir of water, talf 
roofed over with a projecting rock, and the deep basin 
cut in the cliff in the form of a regular parallelogram, 
immediately under the overtopping walls of the city. 
We stood at the Pool of Siloam. A flight of stone 
fiteps descended six or eight feet to the surface of the 
water, and on the lowest step a half-naked Arab was 
filling his goatskin vessel. Two or three stone troughs 
stood on the little space in front of the wall, and a few 
goats were drinking, as their herdsmen drew them wa- 
ter from the pool. A tall bluff, or precipitous rock, 
stood out from the regular line of cliff, and projected 
unusually i&to the ravine; this was Ophel, and along 
its base the waters of Siloam trickled unseen into the 
bed of Kedrom I dipped my fingers in the water pour- 
ing from the goatskin of the Arab into the trough, and 
tasted a sweet and pleasant flavour, very different from 
the bitter taste I had read of. Close at hand is a rude 
stone mound, overshadowed by a spreading mulberry 
tree, the monument of the spot where Isaiah was sawed 
asunder. A little higher up is another reservoir, call- 
ed the Fountain of the Virgin, fix>m which, in fact the 
Pool of Siloam is supplied. The cliffs here on the east 
side are perfectly vertical, and the walls of the city 
skirt close along the margin. We crossed the gorge 
and the dry bed of Kedron over an arch and cause- 
way, and the road continued along the west side of 
the ravine, giving us finer views of the city defences, 
the dome of Omar, and the mysterious valley. Al- 
most opposite the crossing-place, we found the famoui 
tombs of Jehoshaphat, Absalom, James, and Zachariah. 
. The nearest, that of Zachariah, looks very like a Mary- 
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shadow of the niche ; and one of them, growing a little 
impatient from being unable to get at the tomb of Abr 
salom, picked up stones, and, in pure idleness, tossed 
them at the top of the pointed monument. My friend 
is famous for coincidences, and in the case of his 
present Balearic exercises he discovered certainly a 
very remarkable one, for without further object than 
thoughtless pastime, we soon after found that he had 
fulfilled unintentionally a prescribed duty, as, £rom 
time imimemorial, every passenger is enjoined to cast 
a stone in scorn at the tomb of the rebellious son. 

We remounted, and galloped under the scorching 
sun still further up the ravine, which gradually assu- 
med a more valley-like appearance, widening into 
smoother slopes; and the path we rode along was 
crossed by the road, which wound down the side of 
the hill from the Gate of St. Stephen. The same road 
conducts across the valley, and ascends the Mount of 
Olives, 

At the southeast angle of the cross -roads thus 
formed in the valley, is a small enclosure, one hun- 
dred and fifty or sixty feet square, or nearly square, ^ 
surrounded by a low, ruinous wall, and contain- 
ing eight immense olive trees. A scanty crop of 
grass was just beginning to peer above the recently- 
ploughed surface, and piles of stones had been col- 
lected from the furrows, and thrown upon the roots 
of the trees ; and here was the Garden of Gethsemane^. 
Our credulous guide insisted that the trees -were grow- 
ing here when the final act of treachery was done ; 
and one of them, of immense circumference, was the 
identical one under which Christ was sitting. The 
age of this tree is confidently judged, by good author- 
ity, seven or eight hundred years old. I sat down at 
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its rooty and read over the affecting story on the spot 
— ^this pleasant place, where Jesus oftentimes resorted 
with his disciples ; and where, at length, the Messiah 
was seized and bound by the armed men. It is a 
sweet, rural spot, and the shade of the aged limbs de- 
lightfully refreshing from the heated rocks and roads. 

I felt myself irresistibly attracted thither the next 
evening at sunset. A single friend was with me, and 
we sat in the evening quiet, feeling the religion of the 
place. Just before we prepared to go away, in my 
eagerness to reach a pretty cluster of olives growing 
higher than my arm, I seized a branch to draw the 
limb closer to me, when, with a crash, the huge limb 
broke at the trunk, and about one fifth of the whole 
tree was precipitated upon my head, completely hiding 
me in the branches. If the limb had struck me, it 
would have been bad ; and as it was, for some mo- 
ments I could not extricate myself from the branches. 
Fortunately, it was growing dark, and we made our es- 
cape as quickly as possible from the unfriendly Arabs ; 
for we had had some experience of their regard for 
us, as you have yet to learn. I felt almost a guiltiness 
that I had aided in desecrating the sacred grove, and 
I never passed the spot afterward without something 
almost like remorse. 

A little up the hill some ruins of a monastery mark 
the spot where the Saviour sat down and wept over 
the city spread out opposite, and where he predicted 
the fearful fate of Jerusalem. Was ever prophecy so 
verified ? The very site of the city, at one time, was 
almost lost ; the wolves and the wild foxes kenneled 
among its foundation vaults ; and then came the ro- 
ving infidels, and built yonder mighty mosque, the 
pride of the unbeliever, on the very court of the Temple. 
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A sweet spot is Gethsemane, and pleasant are its 
shady places ; pretty views feast the eyes in all direc- 
tions ; the noble 6at6 of St. Stephen, and the warlike 
walls of the city on the opposite cliffs ; the roacLway 
winding down ; the graceful valley extending in mead- 
ows and orchards on the right ; on the left, the deep, 
sullen gorge ; and behind us, the sloping sides of Mount 
Olivet, dressed out in orchards and foliage. It is the 
only side of the environs which is in the least fertile- 
looking, and, whether from contrast or from real 
beauty, I thought it delightful. 
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In the middle of the cross-roads, about thirty feet 
from the comer wall of Gethsemane, is a low stone 
platform, erected on the site of the stoning of St. Ste- 
phen ; and opposite, on the north angle, St. Helena has 
left another great monument of skilful research ; it is 
the tomb of the Virgin, within a handsome subterrane- 
an chapel. We descended a few steps into a well- 
paved court, from which there lead various subterra- 
nean passages ; and on the north side is the fine Gothic 
front of the chapel, set, like the entrance to funeral 
vaults, against the hill side. We entered an arched 
door, and descended a flight of steps, probably thirty 
or forty feet, to the subterranean chapel, a large arti- 
ficial cave, well lighted, and decorated with the usual 
tasteless tinsel. A monk or priest immediately came 
forward to meet us, and exhibit the treasures. On the 
right of the little altar of the chapel is a recess, lighted 
constantly ; and against the further wall is a plain sar- 
cophagus, like that of the Holy Sepulchre, in which, 
we were told, repose the remains of the mother of Je- 
sus. A common print of the Virgin hangs in a tawdry 
frame over the tomb, and bunches of red and yellow 
ribands are knotted at the corners of , the picture. 
There is also a painting in oil of the death-bed scene ; 
and our Saviour is represented at the bedside, comfort- 
ing and exhorting his mother. On the other side of 
the altar, corresponding to this recess, is a similar one, 
containing the sarcophagus of Joseph. This was not 
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lighted. I did not feel very convinced of these locali- 
ties, and v^as mainly occupied in studying how the de- 
vout empress, or whoever else built it, had contrived 
the roofing, which is of different rock from the pave- 
ment of the vault, and must be very solid, as over the 
whole excavation olive trees are growing in luxuri- 
ance. 

We sketched the front of the church, and remounted 
at St. Stephen's platform for the Mount of Olives. It 
is a range of three or four hills of equal altitudes, and 
the ascent, steep and winding, commences at the Gar- 
den of Gethsemane. The road is lined on each side 
with a wall of stone, loosely built, and dividing pleas- 
ant groves of olive trees. On a summit, though not 
the highest, we found a cluster of stone buildings, half 
fortress-looking ; and, rapping at a door, we were ad- 
mitted by a Uttle brovm girl (not another creature did 
we see) through several other doors and courts, and 
finally into a small, and, I believe, octagonal building, 
with a dome and little cupola ; under the cupola, and 
on a level with the floor, is enclosed in a circular rail- 
ing the naked face of the rock, with the imprint of 
Christ's final footstep on earth. There were formerly 
the marks of both feet, but one has been cut out, and 
you may have seen it in Rome. The apartment in 
which this remarkable footprint is preserved is of 
stone, as usual, and the walls perfecdy bare and un- 
fiimished. 

I did not remain long in the place, but mounting 
again, rode out to look at the grand view. We were 
now, you know, on the summit of the ridge which 
bounds the east side of the ravine of Jehoshaphat, and, 
therefore, directly over against Mount Moriah, the 
jfreat court of the temple, and all Jerusalem ; which« 
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lieing on a much lower level than the Mount of Olives, 
was spread out entirely to the view. The countless 
little domes (the universal roofs to the houses); the 
open stone terraces ; the mosques and minarets ; the 
mighty Temple of Omar, in its superb enclosure and 
Oriental splendours; and the groves of palms and 
carob trees which overshadowed its precincts; the 
convents of the Christians ; the dome of the Holy Sep- 
ulchre ; and the circling walls of the city, shutting all 
things up from the desert without Beyond was the 
world of barren moor and mountain, across which we 
had travelled from Jafia. At our feet was the deep 
gorge of Jehoshaphat, with the Hill of Zion ending pre- 
cipitously at the junction of the valley with Hinnom ; 
and the sacred cliffs of Ophel jutting boldly out ; and 
all the hundred holy places embraced in one reach of 
the eye. I thought at once of the panorama of Cath- 
erwood, ^d recognized the original of the portrait 
immediately. No picture ever conveyed more truth. 
I had studied it well, and, notwithstanding the eight 
years since I had seen it, I saw it again before me in 
its true colourings complexion, and life-like reality. 

We rested some minutes in contemplation of this 
most interesting picture in the world, scarcely satis- 
fied that we were looking on real objects ; and then 
turning our horses, we rode to the extreme top of the 
hill, perhaps a quarter of a mile further east. As I 
rode rapidly across some sunken fences and desert 
bar^ fields, I kept my eyes turned backward to the 
city : what was my astonishment, therefore, on gain- 
ing the top of the eminence, to find almost beneath me, 
and at a distance of, I should not think, eight miles, 
the beautifiil blue surface of a mountain lake. The 
eastern chores were steep and rugged precipices ; and 
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{he beautiM sweep of its northern boundaries was a 
graceful beach on the margin of wide-spread and 
meadow-looking iSelds. A winding avenue of foliage 
and shrubbery marked the " sedgy banks" of Jordan, 
which thus flowed through the plain and poured its 
stream into the Dead Sea — all looking so peaceful and 
tranquil, and, in the clear atmosphere, minute objects 
so distinctly seen, that I almost fancied I could hear 
ripples and low murmuring sounds of waves. On the 
south, the other shores were shut out from the view 
by a tall hill which intervened, and the space between 
the waters and ourselves was a wild and rugged waste. 
I cannot tell you what a longing I had to gallop to its 
shores ; it seemed but an hour's ride across less dan- 
gerous downs than many a fox-hunting ridge, and I 
was and am obstinately incredulous of the impracti- 
cable country, the wild, savage road, with its horrors 
of Bedouins, and its three and four days' toil, which 
every body described. On the north lay the dreary 
tract dividing Jerusalem and Jericho, and at the south, 
an equally desert region between Bethlehem and the 
southern shores of the Dead Sea. The wild mountains 
of Arabia^ savage and rocky^ were in the horizon ; and 
among them. Sir Kenneth's Diamond of the Desert bub- 
bled forth by command of the great wizard of the north. 
Under the glowing sun of August, I felt the full force 
of those graphic descriptions. 

The Dead Sea, and the plains of Jericho, and the 
meandering Jordan (as our oratorio friends used to 
sing), all seen in one sweep of the eye almost, with 
Jehoshaphat, Mount Zion, and the Pool of Siloam ! I 
thought, when at Stromboli we had seen three vol- 
canoes within twenty-four hours, that few such re- 
markable things could be strung together in a letter, 
X2 
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and in due continuity ; but the Mount of Olives was 
something more wonderful in its views. 

It is supposed we saw about one half of the Dead 
Sea from the spot on which we stood ; but the extent 
of these mysterious waters has been so variously esti- 
mated (from thirty to one hundred and sixty miles in 
length), that the relative portion of what we saw with 
the whole, must be uncertain. I never saw a more 
beautifully blue expanse ; and in the shadows of the 
rugged cliffs, reflected in its azure depths, it would be 
difficult to foresee the dark properties of its waves. 

I felt the strongest desire to try a steeple chase 
across the moors, but one of the party began to talk 
about dinner, and as t4ie tour to the Dead Sea cannot 
be done under four days at least, the dinner hint was 
not insignificant. Meantime our party, which had 
been previously reinforced for the day, was now di- 
vided, and half of them took Thomas off to Bethany, 
while the remainder of us delayed yet longer on the 
mount. I made two visits to the spot afterward: 
once in the sunset, when the long shadows of the west- 
em cliffs were thrown half across the waters, and the 
seeming meadows of the Jordan looked in the length- 
ening rays, as if the bells of flocks must be tinkling 
homeward, and pretty maidens tripping along the 
heathery fields from the pastures. It had all that rural 
happiness look ; and incredible were the accounts of 
the wretched robbery and devastation. 

On the apex of the hill upon which we stood are 
some ancient Arab graves, and the relics of a petty 
mosque, a stone building with the universal dome; 
more probably, however, some more distinguished 
tomb than the others. We clambered up the outside 
walls of this ruin, and scaled the very top, although 
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at some hazard from the loose stones and mortar. 
Here we had every thing improved ; and looking back, 
we saw the dome of Omar rising like a balloon from 
the valley. Thus, at the same moment, we saw Jeru- 
salem and the plain of JTericho. 
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The occasion of our first visit to the mount was in 
the broiling heat of the sun, and at three o'clock we 
began our descent into the valley. We first resolved, 
however, to collect some trophies as souvenirs of our 
visit ; canes, and knots of olive wood, wherewith to 
make crosses and rosaries. The trees were not very 
promising of canes, the branches generally growing 
crooked ; but we went zealously to work, played 
schoolboys again, thought of cherry and apple or- 
chards, and climbing among the thickest boughs, we 
pruned away like graduated arborists. Two or three 
admirable faggots .were quickly prepared, when a 
shout (let me call it a yell) was heard in the valley, 
and our little Arab groom-boy began to shriek to us 
in the most frightened Arabic. 

I think I shall always bear in mind the sensations 
of being ordered out of apple trees by the pale-look- 
ing, but calm, collected owner, who stood quietly be- 
low in the shade of the luxuriant branches. What 
an inexpressible degree of sheepishness as you de- 
scend from among the rosy fruit, and feel that you 
** have to take it," not the fruit, but something less 
palatable I There was a spice of this feeling among 
us in the olive trees on the mount : and a more awk- 
ward and creepy sensation still, when we descended 
and found ourselves in the hands of implacable-looking 
Arabs armed to the teeth with long guns, pistols, 
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dmeters, and daggers, while we could brandish no- 
thing more formidable than our pocket knives. I 
made at once for my horse, holding on, at the same 
time* to my canes, but they were immediately dragged 
from my hands, and our bridles were seized, rescue or 
no rescue. Meantime, Mr. D., however, who was with 
us, set me the example of shaking off the arm of the 
man who held his horse ; I was equally successful, 
and the gallant Arab boy, who behaved worthy of 
'^ Ball o' fire" throughout the whole affair, made the 
most desperate gestures for us to fly. But he, poor 
fellow, was close prisoner, and to desert him was out 
of the question. At this moment I looked round for 
my friend R. of the Balearic coincidences. He was 
descending leisurely from a tree with half a dozen 
choice sticks in his arms, when he found himself con- 
fronted with a tawny giant, who cocked a jHstol near- 
ly a foot and a half long, and laid his hand upon the 
depredator's shoulder. My friend, like Hamlet, on 
proper occasioniBi is duly splenetive and rash, but in 
thits instance he was curiously cool. He quietly put 
off the arm of the Arab, as if the man had made^ mis- 
take and thought it was somebody else ; but the Arab 
was confident it was not somebody else, and s^ain the 
pistol: was presented. " Oh go away, John !" was the 
rejoinder, and turning aside the muzzle of the offensive 
weapon, he quietly mounted his horse, with canes, 
sang-froid, and all. The Arab's expression of aston- 
ishment was Arabic for ** pro-di-gi-ous I" 

Meantime it is inqx>s^ble to give you an idea of the 
clamor and the screaming of Arabic. The half dozen 
Arabs seemed to be immediately multiplied by six, and 
then to increase in arithmetical ratio. Women and 
children appeared to start from the earth ; little boys 

VoL« I.— Y 
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of ten and twelve years leapt behind the walls and 
stood ready with stones to inflict St. Stephen-hood upon 
us ; the nails of the women, bared for the attack, gleam- 
ed like spear-heads ; and the more formidable carbines 
of the fellahs had a perfect look of ^ ready, take aim !" 
about them. What in the world to do ! Our inter- 
preter was by this time pointing out the house' of Mar- 
tha in Bethany, and we, poor betrayed innocents, had 
nobody to tell the savages how sorry we were. We 
produced our purses, and the furies grew more and 
more outrageous. Our Arab boy was screaming to 
us to be off, but this was not possible, and at length we 
formed a long procession to the city, our faggots held 
aloft like ^oKa opima, and ourselves following we 
knew not whither. In what a plight to pass the Gar- 
den of Gethsemane ! ' 

We wound up the opposite side of Jehoshaphat, pass- 
ed through the Gate of St. Stephen, and marched along 
the Via Dolorosa to the ho«se of Pilate. We alighted 
at a sort of stairway which conducted to the halls of 
the Pasha of Jerusalem, and. entering a court, uncer- 
tain whether prisoners or not, we found. a few Alba- 
nian soldiers in a sort of guard-room. From this, after 
a little delay, we crossed the court, and found ourselves 
in the presence of an important-looking and very hand- 
some personage. He was seated cross-legged on a 
leopard skin and cushions, and his cimeter, unbelted, 
lay across his lap. This gallantJooking person, I 
believe, was the pasha, although there is some idea he 
was the ihilitary commandant ; we never could ascer- 
tain properly. He received us very courteously, com- 
prehended matters immediately, and the silent fellahs 
looked upon all with the meekest satisfaction. The 
whole trt)i:^le was at length adjusted, and our canes 
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delivered to us, on payment of twenty piastres ; about 
one dollar. 

Beautiful ready justice ! where was the law's delay ? 
And is justice ever dispensed thus readily and even- 
handed among the heathen? And see our plaintiffi 
now, the ferocious Arabs, softened and happy : their 
frowns and — I was going to say curses, but all Arabs 
are too gentlemanly to swear — their frowns and wrath 
are exchanged for nods, and becks, and wreathed 
smiles. It was a real pity we could not offer them 
something to drmk, that eloquent earnest of good 
feeling. But Allah torbade. 

And now, thought I, why were not these fellows, or 
fellahs, to be appeased in their own orchards, when 
our purses were displayed, and the bright coin glit- 
tered in the sun? This was something so different 
from our Christian experiences of former wronged 
orchard-owners, that tWs incorruptible was strange to 
our corrupt recollections. We all remembered hav- 
ing readily bought ourselves out of former scrapes ; 
nay, I have done so on trust, with a mortgage on my 
next month's pocket money ; but here was something 
diflbrent among the Philistines. We began to look 
upon our adventure as something to tell, and lent 
willing ears to the stories of this being Pilate's house, 
and the street, the Via Dolorosa^ along which we Had 
marched in a sort of prisoner procession.' The pasha 
was several times dignified with the sounding title, 
** Successor to Pontius Pilate 1" But, then, to hear the 
comment of friend R. and the Bethany party ! — "Taken 
to the watch-house P' " Shut up in the watch-box !" 
were the least hootings we heard from them.-. But we 
had tiron, and tre laughed. 
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\11 this boing oyer« we commenced work again, and 
went to see the place from which was taken the stair- 
way, which Jesus had ascended to the judgment hall. 
You remember the steps carefully preserved opposite 
St John Lateran in Rome, and I remember the dev- 
otees crawling up the sacred steps ; the place is wall- 
ed up in Pilate's house, and perhaps they are alike 
authentic. It had been no doubt, however, the site of 
the Roman governor's house, and of the palace of many 
a prince and hero since — ^Roman, Christian, and Moslem, 
Adjoining is the grand court of the Temple of Omar, 
which we saw to fine effect on a later occasion. Near 
at hand, and only a few rods within the Gate of St. 
Stephen, we visited the pool of Bethesda, now quite 
dry. It is an enormous rectangular basm, the general 
receptacle for all the rubbish of the neighbourhood. 
We paused on the brmk some time, and I tried to get 
a peep at the holy gardens adjoining, but was advised 
to come away. 

We had appointed dinner at six, and had still an 
hour for worL We resolvedt therefore, on a ride 
through some of the principal streets. Jerusalem, I 
think, must be the cleanest and best built town in the 
empire ; it is certainly the newestt and although the 
streets are contrived in the Arabic fashions of the re- 
motest period, there is a sc^dity and nicety in the ar- 
rangement of some of the better quarters, so well adapt- 
ed to climate, that I thought much was agreeable. The 
narrow ways are formed by the walls of the terraces, 
and lofty stone courts upon which the apartments 
open ; these terraces, twenty or thirty feet above the 
street, are firequently pretty gaid^is, and I have seen 
large trees, palms and cypress, growing upon them in 
great luxuriance. Every apartment has its own dome- 
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roof, which, inteirmingled with the elevated gardens 
and trees, gives great peculiarity to the city view ; at 
the same time admirable airiness and elegance are 
thus added to the apartment itself. The population is 
as picturesque as the material city, and as various.. 
The Albanian guards; the Turkish dignitaries, with 
their attendants ; the despised, but wealthy Jews, in 
their rich robes ; the Armenians and Copts ; the Greek 
priests, and Latin monks, with their coWls and crosses : 
such are the pedestrians we met in our tour through 
the city ; and among them would dash a gallant party 
of Arab lances, in their showy dresses, and splendid 
steeds ; groups of Turkish women, shrouded in their 
yashmaks, bestriding donkeys, and guarded by swarthy 
attendants ; trains of camels stalk along ; and finally, 
our Christian selves, in a nondescript costume, as com-* 
fortable as the petticoated gentry themselves. Black* 
eyed Jewesses peep over the terraces with deep, dark, 
unfathomable eyes, ^^ such as houris wear in Para- 
dise ;'' and there is no imaginable dress so beautiful as 
the fashions of the Jewesses in the East. 

Such were some of the groups ; although I confe99 
there was a fair intermingling of very unwashed char- 
acters ; individuals, also, with no costume whatever, 
who added, nevertheless, a good deal to the barbaric 
picture ; especially in the Turkish quarters and in the 
bazars. But it was the better and more picturesque 
people whom we met as we quietly walked our horses 
down the Via Dolorosa^ the sad street of the bearing 
of the cross ; and, in the course of an hour, we saw the 
house in which the Virgin was bom, the house of Si- 
mon, where Mary Magdalene became penitent. We 
passed under an archway, called " Ecce Homo," and 
saw the window from which the words were spoken. 
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Part of a marbfe column, thrown down at the comer 
of another street, yet marks the place where the Lord 
sunk, fainting under his cross, and there was the door 
where Veronica stood and gave him the handkerchief. 
Another pillar, standing upright, and set in a wall, is 
that upon which the sentence of the Saviour was post- 
ed. We saw the house of Ananias, the handsome 
establishment of Dives, and the very comfortable-look- 
ing dwelling-place of Lazarus. In short, every build- 
ing and scene that we read of in the New Testament, 
and a good deal more that we read of neither in the New 
nor Old Testament, is pointed out as visible and tangi- 
ble, as if 1844 years and more were so many summer 
seasons, and as if Jerusalem had stood firm and im- 
pregnable through seventeen sieges, instead of having 
been seventeen times destroyed, and about one dozen 
of those times since the birth of Christ. On another 
occasion, we visited an ancient monastery, near the 
Gate of David, and on payment of a fee, or bucksheeshj 
we were conducted up a suite of stone steps into a 
second story, and there found the Tomb of David. The 
ante-chamber to this tomb, a large apartment, was the 
scene of the Last Supper ; and both, as I have said, in 
the second story of a building supposed to have been 
founded by the mother of Constantine, nearly three 
hundred and fifty years after the birth of Christ. I felt 
strongly disinclined for any more such scenes. I com- 
prehended now the topography of Jerusalem ; Zion, 
Moriah, Calvary, Jehoshaphat, and the MoOnt of Olives, 
I could visit without further guidance ; and I felt half 
angry with Thomas as he rode up and respectfully re- 
quested me to observe the house of Caiaphasj which 
we were about to pass. 

We returned to our hotel, dined, and spent the even- 
ing on our moonlit terrace. 
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Time presses, and feeling anxious to finish my Je- 
rusalem letters before Egyptian scenes interfere with 
my memory, I must use a little more despatch in bring- 
ing my journal to a close. 

On the second morning after our arrival in Jerusa- 
lem, we rose at day dawn, and found Thomas as faith- 
ful a valet as he is devoted Christian. Eggs, bread, 
coffee, and indescribable grapes were ready on the 
table, and horses saddled and equipped at the gate. 

How well I remember the exquisite feelings of that 
morning as we rode forth from the city in the cool gray 
dawn. My horse was as buoyant as myself, and we 
dashed at full speed across the Valley of Hinnom, 
spurred beyond the Field of Blood, and reaching the 
plains on the other side, flew Hke hunters across the 
fields. It was the scene for Harry Lorrequer to scrib- 
ble, and, oh I with what delicious concert does the 
heart bound to the free stride of a mettled horse! 
How does every gallant plunge warm the blood and 
wake up the spirit, and galloping free over hill and 
valley, how does the glorious action infiise a charm 
into the mind ! Thoughts free and wayward seem to 
spurn the churlish cares and doubts of life ; raze out 
written troubles, and blithely mingle antidotes to the 
sorrows and sadness of the heart itself I Forever 
memorable will be our race in the morning beyond 
the Yale of Hinnom I 
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The sun rose behind the Eastern mountains of the 
Dead Sea, and as we reached the top of a high hill, 
on which is the extensive Greek monastery of St 
Elias, we turned to look at Jerusalem, four miles be- 
hind us, all sad and silent in the soUtude of its own 
deserts. 

Before us was Bethlehem, nearly equi-distant with 
Jerusalem — ^the birthplace and the death scene ! on 
the right, as we hastened on, was the little fortress 
town of Rama, immortal as the scene of inspired and 
prophetic eloquence — ^ a voice was heard in Rama, 
lamentation and bitter weeping : Rachel, weeping for 
her children, refiised to be comforted because they 
were not'' All was barren and desolate, except a 
little meadow on the left of Bethlehem, which was set 
in the rugged hills like a bright emerald of garden and 
verdure. The town itself, a mass of heavy walls, has 
the usual aspect of Syrian tovms, compact and mass- 
ive. On the. extreme left of the walls, high over- 
hanging the pleasant meadow spot, rose the giant 
towers and battlements of the great Convent of the 
JManger, looking hke the impregnable citadel of the 
fortress. This is the monument founded by the ever- 
zealous St Helena over the birth-place of our Sav- 
iour, and within its walls we were to find the^ lowly 
manger, over which a star, leaving its place in the 
heavens, hung to light up the birthglace of the Son 
of God. 

. The road before us lay through stony fields and 
olive orchards, and halting but a moment in the court 
of the Convent of Ehas or Elijah, to look at the rest- 
ing-place of the prophet on his way to Jerusalem, we 
dashed down the hill-side, and, ran two miles to the 
tomb of Rachel. Moses tells us she died on her way 
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to " Ephrath, that is, Bethlehem/' and that Jacob erected 
a pillar over her grave. Pious seekers have tried to 
identify the spot; a solid domed monument has been 
erected ; and Christian and Moslem honor the wife of 
the patriarch by their devotions at the same chapel. 

Away we galloped under the shades of oliv« groves, 
around terraces of vines : we mounted a steep path- 
way, and entered upon the narrow, filthy streets, with 
naked Arab children almost under our horses feet. 
We made our way through all obstructions to the court 
of the convent, and were met at the gate soon after by 
the prior himself, a little pock-pitted Spaniard, with a 
fine face however, a shaved head, flowing beard, black 
gown and cowl, sandaled feet, rope belt, and rosary. 
Several friars and monks also welcomed us, and we 
were conducted through a superb colonnade (which I 
found out aflerward was the long and principal hall 
of the church), and finally to the refectory, where we 
accepted the holy fathei^s invitation to have break- 
fast prepared. 

In the course of the ceremonies some inquiries were 
made who and what we were, and upon being answer- 
ed, " American officers,*' it was also asked with some 
uneasiness, at the word American, ** and — and Chris- 
tians?'* I could scarcely believe my ears. I was 
also asked by the chief padre himself if we were not in 
the service of Englahd,* and, ip short, it was not only 
necessary to assure him that we had all been regular- 
ly baptized, but that we were of an indepepdeiit and 

* This, howeyer, was not more remarkal^le, as an instance of ig- 
norance, than another which came afterward upd^r my obserTation 
at Malta, where one of the officers received a note from an English 

subject, in EnglUht addressed to " , H. B. M. U. S. Frigate 

Cumberland." 

Y2 
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very sovereign people. Inquiries were then made 
more minutely into religious matters at home. 

By-and-by, in due course of time, several monks 
spread a clean white cloth over a long table, and 
placed thereupon savoury creature comforts, as broiled 
mutton, hard-boiled eggs, cheese, brown bread, fruits, 
and coffee. We ate voraciously, and became recon- 
ciled to all things. The apartment was large, with an 
arched ceiling, and contained several old-fashioned 
portraits of Spanish kings. Around the walls were 
arranged cushions and divans, and this appeared to be 
the travellers* room, in which the padres received the 
pilgrims. The prior, with a new stock of knowledge 
on the subject of American Christianity and liberty in 
general, was not more than thirty-five years old, and 
was only three years from Spain. I have heard that 
the Holy Land was a sort of banishment for such of 
the priesthood as were not favourites with the power- 
ful ; but so honourable a command as this of Bethle- 
hem, to be conferred upon a man no older than our 
hospitable friend, would make one think he must be of 
some consideration. 

The great church of the convent, which we first en- 
tered, is yet unfinished ; it contains a double row of 
superb columns, supporting an entablature of cedar 
from Mount Lebanon, which endures almost forever. 
The church was founded, they say, by Helena, who, 
when she came to Bethlehem, found a temple of Ado- 
nis, which had been erected over the manger by Adri- 
an. The original idea of the building was evidently 
grand, but it is now divided into chapels and other ac- 
commodations for the various sects, Armenians, Greeks, 
Romans, &c., and therefore the unity of the building 
is destroyed. Bethlehem, like Jerusalem, was visited 
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by the great Ibrahim in the recent Egyptian invasion, 
and much of the town was destroyed ; as usual, how- 
ever, h^ respected the Christians, and left the treas- 
ures of the convent untouched. The extent of the 
premises is very great, and the cells and cloisters ad- 
mirably contrived ; the bedrooms of the monks very 
similar to, and quite as comfortable, as the bachelor 
rooms (so called) of the hotels of our watering places : 
and was there ever a class of people so tyrannized 
over by housekeepers in general as that portion of so- 
ciety called " young men t" 

We went all over the premises of the Bethlehem 
convent, fountains, courts, chapels, and treasury stores ; 
several beautiful paintings, and some curiously and 
quaintly carved bronzes and wood ; and, finally, we 
were each furnished with a little tallow torch — I should 
say tallow candle, in order to descend into the subter- 
ranean holy places. We went down a flight of nar- 
row stone steps, and, following a close passage about 
ten or fifteen yards, we came to a little chapel lighted 
up, and containing the tomb of St. Jerome, who spent 
many years of his life in this grotto, and was followed 
hither by the noble Roman Lady Paula and her daugh- 
ter, descendants of the Scipios. There is a superb 
picture of St. Jerome over the tomb worthy of Domini- 
chino ; the padre told me it was a copy by a Spanish 
painter. Other chapels of saints, male and female, are 
adjoining, but I noticed nothing more until we came 
into the Chapel of the Murdered Innocents, with an al- 
tar over the pit into which the little bodies were 
thrown. I looked into the gloomy pit, and held after- 
ward the withered and embalmed hand of a child, 
which the priest said was a reUc of the slaughtered 
children of Rachel. There is a monstrous daub of an 
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oil painting, commemorating the niassacre in the most 
horrible detail, which I will not describe. Next be- 
yond is an altar dedicated to Joseph, in which he 
dreamed of the holy Inrth, and was reconciled ; and 
next to this is the entrance to the manger. 

All these things are in the vaults of the monastery; 
the several little altars are dimly lighted, and the 
gloomy, subterranean atmosphere imposes wonderful- 
ly upon the imagination. Just as we arrived at the 
threshold of the place of the Nativity, the pealing or- 
gan swelled in the halls above us, and the effect in the 
vaults was sublime. I held my breath to listen to the 
religious sounds, and felt in all force how the heart 
and mind of man are sensitive to these solemn influ- 
ences. An organ would convert me, were I an un- 
believer, sooner than all the eloquence of the world. 
The voices, deep and solemn, of the monks, chanted 
in the sweetest unison, and the interludes of the instru- 
ment were exquisite selections, and most touchingly 
played. In this mood, a little bewildered, we entered 
the Grotto of the Nativity, and I confess it was some 
moments before my mind was recovered sufficiently 
to comprehend what I saw. 

We found ourselves in what appeared, and really is, 
a low vaulted cavern, of about thirty-five feet in length, 
and twelve or fifteen in breadth, hung with a variety 
of rich tapestries, and the several altars lighted and 
adorned with the usual decorations. At one end is a 
recess in the form of a half circle, diameter about six 
feet, faced and paved with rich and varied marbles. 
In the centre of the pavement is a silver star, on which 
are engraved these words : « Hie Natus est Jesus 
Chrtstus de Virgine Mari& f and over this spot, said 
the priest, the Star of the East was suspended, and 
the wise men knew the presence of the Lord. 
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Nearly opposite this is a little quadrangular recess, 
walled and paved in the same way ; on one side of 
which is a child's bed, the coverlet of blue satin, trim- 
med and embroidered with silver lace, and placed in a 
modem iron crib ; and in the same recess, opposite 
the crib, is an altar on the spot where the Magi wor-, 
shipped the Infant Christ Over this little altar is a 
most beautiful miniature painting, illustrating the scene ; 
and over the bed there is also a picture nearly* as good, 
of a manger and horses, a donkey, and so forth. And 
thus these two sacred places are commemorated in 
the Grotto of the Nativity. 

There is no doubt that the birth of our Saviour took 
place near this spot ; and as these grottoes or caverns 
are very numerous in the neighbourhood, and from 
time immemorial have been used as mangers and 
sheep cots, why may not this grotto be the identical 
one ? There was a Christian chapel here before the 
time of Adrian. He destroyed the chapel, and erect- 
ed a statue to Adonis. Then came Helena, or Con- 
stantine, and founded the present superb church. 
Adrian was here not more than ninety years after the 
crucifixion ; and the Christian chapel which he found 
may have been erected within the lifetime of those 
bom before the death of the Saviour ; and, moreover, 
Bethlehem has never undergone any of the terrible 
punishments of Jerusalem. Such recollections were in 
my mind as I lay in the manger ; the pealing anthem 
came in persuasive bursts from the halls above us, and 
faith began to grow easy. 

We remained an hour in the Grotto of the Nativity, 
and read 9ver the first chapters of St. Luke. I felt 
less than ever before the vexations of the tinsel, the 
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blue satin, and the bedclothes. The organ still con- 
tinued its plaintive strains, and only ceased as we ar^ 
rived once more in the daylight, and in the halls of the 
monastery above. 

It is a monastery after my own imagination, answer- 
^ing all my fancies of the monasteries of heroic ages, 
when Christian man found the heart to strike^ a blow 
for the redempticm of the Holy Land. And yet, how 
admirable is Ae toleraticm of the heathen I Here, in 
the heart of their empire, they give protecticm and 
privileges to the little baj^d of monks who come to 
spend their lives in watching over Christian relics; 
and when enemies rebel, and. the country is invaded 
by rebels, safety alone is iniured to the enemies (^ 
their faith. 

I visited the balconies of the cloisters overhanging 
the fertile plain which bounds this side of the town. 
The view is refreshing and rural ; the meadows, green 
and pleasant, are contrasted with the sterile mount- 
ains, in which the mysterious sea of Sodom and Go- 
morrah buries the ruins. The place where Lot's 
wife was changed into the pillar of salt, c^ course, 
was identified and pointed out ; and in a little shady 
nook in the meadow, the place was shown us where 
the angel of God descended "wad told the shepherds 
of the birth of Jesus. It was but a mile distant, so 
that, after enjoying the view a short time, we mounted 
our horses to visit the grove. We ivound roupd the 
walls of the monastery, meeting Arab girls gathering 
grapes on the terr&ces. One or two were exceeding- 
ly pretty in form • and features, and, with pleasant 
smiles, they gave us clusters^ of the rich fruit in ex- 
change for our piastres and pennies. We found the 
Shepherd's Grotto in a grove of olives, and dismount- 
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ing, we leapt over a wall, and entered one of the many 
little caves v^rhich abound in the country, and are 
conveniently adapted for sheep cots. This little grot- 
to has evidently been much respected, and is still con- 
secrated as a chapel, though neglected. We found a 
stone altar and cross, the remnant of a fresco paintings 
and a large stone in a comer, which our Armenian, 
with his usual readiness, said was the seat of the angel 
when the shepherds gathered round him. This was 
the third or fourth instance of the angels sitting down, 
and upon stones, too, which I think is not particularly 
specified in the best authorities. I preferred to look 
at the scene outside, and in an adjoining field there 
was ikherd of goats, with two pastoral-looking Arabs 
half naked, as primitive to-day as the unsuspecting 
shepherds of the plains of Ephrath^ It was then pro- 
posed to visit a cave where the Virgin took refuge in 
a storm, &c., &c., but I was and am as tired of such 
improbable details as you must be now. Returning 
to the convent, we found several camels and their 
drivers collected about the well in the outer court; 
and at the door of the church we purchased various 
little souvenirs of our visit, which we duly consecrated 
on die spot. 

We rested half an^ur more in the refectory, and 
finally bade farewell to the good priests, leaving some 
little remuneration on the table as a sign of our thanks. 
The amiable prior dismissed us kindly at the gate, and 
I think we shall all pleasantly remember the monas- 
tery of Bethlehem. 

In an hour and a half, meeting simply a train of 
camels on our return, we were on the height south of 
the Valley of Hinnom, immediately opposite the Cita- 
del of Jerusalem. I alighted under an immense fig. 
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and lay half an hour in the shade. On the 'top of 
the opposite hill (Zion) was the G-ate of Bethlehem^ or 
Jaffa ; on the right are the battlements of the castle, 
and the heavy walls extend along the brows of the 
hill. On the highest tower the blood-red flag of Ma- 
homet hung motionless in the garish sun, and I saw 
the red tarbouche of a Turkish soldier pass, in his sen- 
try walk behind the embrasures. It is a fine fortress 
picture, and good defence, I should think, could be 
made against every thing but modem gunnery. In 
the time of Titus, however, from historical account, 
the walls were far stronger than the present ones, and, 
except on the north and west sides, where the chief 
attacks were made, the city must have been impreg- 
nable to assault. One thing in history is incompre- 
hensible to me, however ; the ancient city is acknowl- 
edged to have been of not much larger circuit than 
now, and the present population can at no period of 
the year exceed 40,000 people. It is generally esti- 
. mated at 20,000 ; and in such a circumference as the 
present walls (viz., about 13,000 feet, not quite two 
and a half miles), certainly not more than 60,000 peo- 
ple can possibly be contained. And yet, during the 
siege by Titus, we are told 200,000 Jews perished by 
famine, and in the course of two and a half months 
115,000 dead bodies were carried out by one single 
gate ! And how incredible, also, the account of 
1,100,000 Jews perishing in the city by famine and in 
the slaughter, and 97,000 more made captives and car- 
ried to Rome I 
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We re-entered Jerusalem^ and rode through many 
of the streets, revisiting some of the scenes I have al- 
ready described. I was sorry we could not be per- 
mitted to enter the great convent and gardens of the 
Armenians, which I was anxious to see. At about 
three o'clock we betook ourselves to the hotel to rest 
and read the two hours before dinner ; and at six we 
mounted again for another ramble. 

On this memorable and delightful afternoon we pass- 
ed for the first time out of the Gate of Damascus at the 
end of the city opposite the Gate of Jafia. The Da- 
mascus Gate is much more adorned and handsome than 
the others, and has a still newer appearance. We 
also made a short visit to the Cave of Jeremiah, 
where the Lamentations are said to have been writ- 
ten. It is nearly opposite the gate, on the other side 
of the road which winds around the walls. We also 
made a short attempt at a visit to the remarkable 
tombs of the kings, sometimes called the Sepulchre of 
Helena, not the mother of Constantine, but the Queen 
of Adiabene (if that makes you any wiser). I was sorry 
afterward that we did not get admission, as I am told it 
is one of the most superb subterranean contrivances in 
the world. But the dayUght was precious, and I would 
rather look on the living world of the Holy City. We 
had obtained permission from the governor to have the 
Gate of St Stephen opened for us after dark, for the 
gates of Jerusalem are Qtricdy closed at sunset, and 



EVENING ON THE MOUNT OF OLIVES. 

. at that witching hour we had proposed to be on the 
Mount of Olives. We galloped round the northern 
walls like Paladins before an ^Qchanted city, meeting 
not a living thing of any genus whatever, until we be- 

' gan to descend into the Valley of Jehoshaphat, when we 
encountered three or four Arab lancers making the 
best of their way to St. Stephen's Gate. The rays of 
the sun began to make long shadows on the hill-sides, 
and the gorge beneath the temple looked deep and 
dark in the lessening daylight. 

We reached the top of the sacred hill just in time : 
the sun was sinking behind the western wall of the 
city. Every minaret was tipped with the gilding 
beams, and the terraces and house-tops crowded with 
the devout Mussulmans, whom the muezzins had sum- 
moned to prayer at the sunset hour. Turning to the 
east, we looked down toward the plains of Jericho and 
the now darkening waters of the Dead Sea. A mist rose 
circUng from the valleys of the mountains of Engaddi 
at the south, and wreathed itself over the barren sum- 
mits : but the valley and the lake looked as lovely as 
Winandermere ; and how little like the awfiil scene of 
punishment and crime ! A single brilliant star, the even- 
ing star of poetry and hope, shone through the sudden 
opening of a cloud : presently the rich moon rose over 
the Arabian hills, the cloud turned down its silver lin- 
ing, and a soft light difiused itself over the desolate 
lake, as sweetly and innocently as upon the lawns of 
Evergreen. And how quiet was every thing ; no hum 
from the city, no chirping in the fields ; and our voices 
sounded with a sort of echo in the vast solitude. 

On our descent we paused at the Garden of Geth- 

semane, and sat beneath the aged olives in the quiet 

veiling. It was then I met v?ith the unlucky accident 
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with the oldest tree, and I was superstitious for two 
days after. We repassed the tomb of the Virgin, and 
winding up the hill, we hammered away for half an 
hour at the gates before the guard would be satisfied. 

In this way we made the most of our time in seeing 
and doing every thing that was proper and right. We 
spent another morning in the Church of the Holy Sep- 
ulchre : we visited the great Armenian Church. We 
also called at the Latin Convent, and were graduated 
duly as Christian Hadgis : each of us being honoured 
with a diploma, to which the apostolic seal of Jerusa- 
lem is affixed, and a very imposing and duly illegible 
signature completes the document. It is addressed to 
** Omnibus et singulis," and informs that ^ Dominum, 
so and so, Americanum, in suo itinere Jerusalem per- 
venisse die 17, mens. Augusti;" and that the said 
" Dominum, pie ac devote visitasse" all the principal 
holy places im which the Saviour of the world saved 
his chosen people; nay, even the ^'massam damna- 
tam" of the human race ; as well as all other things 
and places in, around, and about the, Holy Sepulchre, 
which have been made sacred ** gressibus Domini, ac 
beatissimsB ejus matris." I feel therefore very satis- 
factorily convinced that my visit to Jerusalem has not 
been the dream I had half expected to discover it on 
waking some uncommonly early morning. 

We next went to see a little piece of torture perform- 
ed by an Israelitish tattooer, who immortalized some of 
the pilgrims with the arms of Jerusalem ; that is, with 
such immortality as will last until their corruptible put 
on incorruptible. Another Israelitish acquaintance who 
came to pay us his respects was '* Isaac the Jew," a 
man well known to pilgrims. He is almost the hand- 
somest man I ever saw, and his superb dress and Ipfty 
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turban set off his person and features to great advan- 
tage. 

Y^u are wandering, perhaps, what could be the ob- 
ject of oar friend Isaac's visit, and you must not think 
theieis of htm t|iat he came with a note to me from 
a brother pilgrim at the** other hotel," recommending 
to our patronage a v/^ry cunning engraver. Isaac pro- 
duced from the folds, of hia capacious girdle a little 
box of polished Jehoshaphat pebbles, upon which he 
wished to engrave Hebrew mottoes for our rings, seals, 
&c. We ^ere all deUghted with the idea, and gave 
him plentiful orders. First, bowever,.he took from his 
bosom a little volume of Hebrew phrases, with Eng- 
lish and French versions opposite. Do you remem- 
' her in readli^, ever so long ago, a volume of some- 
body's travels, in which, on the voyage out, the author 
describes the capt^ overhauling the letter bags ; and 
how, after examining the devices of man}^ of the seals, 
one Uttle stamp. Gen., c. xxxi., v. 49, se€ the passen- 
gers in search of the- text, and they found the touching 
word Mixpah J I have ever since had a wish for that 
seal ; and hailed the Holy Liand coincid^ice as I found 
it among the mottoes of Isaac. He cut it for us all 
bea^lttifully, and you will find the impression on the 
seal' of this letter in the original tongue. 

With many such souvenirs our knapsacks were be- 
ginning to expand, and I believe it became necessary 
to employ an extra jackass and pannier for oar return 
to Jaffa. One creature was loaded with about two or 
three quintals of wood, which had been obtained rather 
more peaceably than our Mount of Olive sticks ; and 
perhaps less valuable from being purchased in the city. 
Our Maltese division rather pique ourselves on the su- 
perior ** Mount of Oiive** authenticity of our spoils. 
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I BELIEVE now that I have made faithful and hon- 
ourable mention of almost j&very thing we did and saw. 
You know I never care to note to you any thing but 
the pleasant accidents and events ; my letter maxim to 
you being like that of a pretty sun-dial I saw some- 
where in Italy, with the motto, " I count no hours but 
the serene." I wish I could remember the Italian 
words exactly, which vender the conceit prettier. In 
the case of Jerusalem, however, the sun-dial and I 
would still have strictly agreed together ; for the sun 
did shine without interruption certainly, and nothing 
but sunny and pleasant things occurred. 

Our last evening is particularly memorable in a visit 
to the terraces of the house of Pilate, that is, the gov- 
ernor's palace, from which we were to see the sun set, 
and the prayers of the Moslem in the temple area. Wo 
were received very politely, and were conducted with- 
out delay through the outer courts, and along several 
stairways, to the lofty belvidere, which extends Uke /i 
terrace along the whole roof of the palace. Several 
Turkish officers were prostrating themselves upon 
carpets spread out upon this elevated paving. Their 
abstraction was the most perfect imaginable; they 
were utterly unconscious of the presence of the un- 
holy deniers of the Prophet. Some blackamoors were 
in attendance also, all absorbed in devotion, smiting 
the pavement vnth their foreheads, and muttering the 
**vain repetition, as the heathen do.'' Our position 
Z 2 
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commanded the whole of Jerusalem, with views on all 
sides of its sacred environs, and, I believe, was a fa- 
vourite position of Catherwood in his work. The long 
range of the palace bounds the public gardens on one 
side, and in the centre of these, under our eyes, stands 
the pride of the Moslem, the grand Mosque of Omar. 
It is smaller, I should think, than many mosques in 
Constantinople, but, to my eye, far lighter and more 
beautifiil. The form is octagonal, with a magnificent 
dome, and the whole of an indescribable bluish, por- 
celain colour, soft and transparent, which adds de- 
lightful lightness and grace to the building. The min- 
arets are not attached to the mosque, but rise at the 
comers of the area, their tall, graceful forms encircled 
near the points with fairy-like balconies. The area 
itself, about a quarter of a mile square,* is embellish- 
ed with trees, carobs, acacias, and noble lemons ; sev- 
eral fountains add their ornament within hedgerows, 
flowery and beautiful : little stone platforms and low 
terraces were scattered about, filled with Turks in 
their gayest colours, and all absorbed in their devo- 
tions. It was an admirable picture of Oriental cere- 
mony. A lofty wall encircles this enclosure, and on^ 
the east side yawns the deep ravine of Jehoshaphat. 
The antiquity of these walls is attested by the immense 
blocks of stone which compose them — several as long 
as thirty feet, three and four feet high, and several six 
and seven feet deep or thick. And this was the great 
temple area of Solomon — and here stood his temple to 

* The fona of the area ia not exactly square ; ita arerage length 
is 1260 feet, and the average width aboat 1000. The longest side 
(being 1528 feet English) is that which is over the Valley of Jehosh- 
aphat, according to Br. Robinson's measurements, made on the out- 
side of the walls. 
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tba living God I What changes, what revolutions^ 
what crimes have these aged fovuadationa witxiessed ! 
Jewish, Pagan, Christiam and Mahometan ; the tem- 
jde to the living God and to the Pagan Jupiter I The 
Church of Constantine-— the scene of the punished apos- 
tasy of Julian — the temple of Omar, and the bloody 
revolutions since. Here Tancred slaughtered 10,000 
unresisting and helpless Saracens, and such a crime 
would seem to forbid the further triumph of Christian- 
ity. How little did the avengers of Christ comprehend 
his pure and gentle precepts. They imitated rather 
the war-cry and the cruel marches of the false prophet, 
and in these holy places they acted crimesi which may 
have sentenced everlasting exile to the generations. 

We could approach no nearer the sacred area of the 
temple ; but at the same time that we looked into the 
forbidden courts, our eyes could survey all the elo- 
quent scenes of sacred history. That little olive grove, 
the favourite evening haunt of Christ ; and yonder hill, 
on which he uttered melancholy predictions, and from 
whence the '^ risen" Messiah asc^ided to the right hand 
of God. Beyond thpse plains on the south, where the 
roadway winds across, we had seen his humble birth- 
place ; and how often his way-worn feet had trod the 
brown heath of those same fields ! As we gazed upon 
these scenes, the^last rays of the sun paled away from 
mountain and minaret, and there came along, trembling 
in the evening air, the chime of the Christian bell from 
the convent and the Holy Sepulchre. With one ac- 
cord we descended from the terrace. I felt the strong* 
est wish to visit the church again ; the wish was vain, 
however ; the keys of the sepulchre hung in the halls 
of the Turkish pasha I 
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ThoB ended oar last daylight in Jerusalem. Next 
morning we wer^ mounted before day, and rendezvous- 
ed in the court within the Bethlehem Gate. The sheikh 
had mustered his guard, and their arms and dresses 
shone picturesquely in the torchlight At the appoint- 
ed hour the gate was opened by special permission. 
It was quite dark ; the moon had set, and the dawn 
was faintly glimmering over the top of the Mount of 
Olives, as we reached the fig tree from which we had 
our first view of Jerusalem. I halted here while the 
whole caravan passed ; and in the gray dawn, which 
shed a soft mellow complexion over turret, and rock, 
and moor, we bade farewell to Jerusalem. The last 
object I saw was the crumbling monastery on the 
Mount of Olives. 

It was a most delightful morning ; the summer clouds 
were grouped superbly ; and as the king of day appear- 
.e^, their richest suits were displayed. The hill-sides 
and^he desert rocks, also put on the livery of the Sun, 
and there was 

" Day on the moantain ! Day, beftHtiful Day !" 

-We were all admirably mounted, and halted to lunch 
at Jacob's Well, in much better condition than before. 
As we passed Ramleh, R. and I were seized with a . 
racing fever, and we rode across the Vale of Sharon 
on a full run, only stopping for a few minutes at the 
memorable well, with the balconies and shady arch. 
We ha^d left the body of the pilgrims far in the rear, 
and had passed several camel trains. JaflFa lay wel- 
coming before us, and the tall spars of the frigate caught 
our eyes beyond the angles of the northern walls. As 
we approached the gardens of Jaffa, wq were a little 
disconcerted at the sudden appearance of a large body 
of horsemen, with long lances and glittering arms ; and 
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at this moment, the first that I ever thought of m^ pis- 
tols, I found they had disappeared, bolsters and all. 
However, the unusual troop which we were approach- 
ing preserved the most peaceful order, and had the ap- 
pearance of parade rather than robbery ; the drums 
rolled, and the horse-tails waved, and we passed each 
other with very polite salutations. It was an escort 
of welcome from the Governor of Jaffa to the Ameri- 
can commander, and I was sorry I missed the ceremo- 
nies of the meeting ; no doubt our sheikh executed 
some superb gambols ; but we had been twelve hours 
in the saddle, and the sun was stealing into the bones. 
My friend and I kept our advance, and we lay upon 
the ottomans of our friend Murad nearly an hour before 
the others arrived. We had coffee, sipped cool sher- 
bet, and chibouques were in delightful operation while 
we lay resting. Nothing could exceed the devotion 
of the good Armenian. His kindness will live in our 
hearts. 

Tvo hours after, I was ki the land of dreams, while 
the frigate spread her wings to the breeze, and the moon 
lighted us from the anchorage of Jaffa. 
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